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GIL HODGES — 
ONE COMEBACK 
COMING UP! 
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THE DAY THE YANKEES 
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THE CAUSE AND THE CURE OF CORVETTE FEVER 


The victim’s symptoms are easily recognizable: increased 
rate of respiration, a far-off look in the eyes, incessant 
sharp shifting motions with the right hand accompanied 
by unconscious “‘ro-o-O-O-O-O-M-P” noises in the throat, 
an ineffable smile and frequent ejaculations of “Oh, man!” 

These symptoms occur almost immediately after 
initial exposure to a Corvette on the open road. Expert 
diagnosticians believe the combination of razor-sharp 
steering and fantastic roadability, plus the tremendous 


elation provided by the Corvette V8 engine, produces a 


by Chevrolet 


profound emotional change in individuals unaccustomed 
to a car that handles like quicksilver-on-wheels. 
Unfortunately, there is no real cure; even though the 
patient is carefully kept from further exposure, he tends 
to relive his experience, to recall the initial excitement. 
The only practical solution is to provide him with 
a Corvette for daily use; he isn’t cured—but, boy, is 
he happy! (Your Chevrolet dealer will show you how 
joyously contagious Corvette fever is.) . . . Chevrolet 


Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


THIS FREE SAMPLE LESSON 


will prove that you can become an expert 


ACCOUNTANT...AUDITOR 


success could 
be yours. 
i 


FREE SAMPLE LESSON 


We offer you this free sam- 
ple lesson so that you can 
prove to yourself that you 
CAN master Accounting— 
quickly, thoroughly—in 
spare time at home. 

You will see exactly how 
LaSalle’s famous ‘‘Prob- 
lem Method” works...how 
you are led step-by-step 
through actual account- 
ing work—learning by 
doing and not by study of 
theory alone. First you 
tackle easy problems, then 
more difficult ones—until 
soon you master them all. 
And at every step you have 
the close personal gu: 
ance of LaSalle’s large staff 
of expert accountants and 
CPA instructors. 


One out of 
every 13 of all 
CPAs in the U.S. 

has been trained 
by the LaSalle 
Problem 
Method 


GOOD-PAY JOBS IN 
SEVERAL BIG FIELDS 


Ifyou were an expert accountant right 
now, chances are you would find your- 

in one of the best paid fields of 
business. 

There are several big fields of op- 
portunity open to men and women 
trained in accounting... opportunities 
that are wide open and highly invit- 
ing, offering maximum income and 
job security in good times or bad. And 
under LaSalle'’s “Problem Method” 
you can start earning while still learn- 
ing—either in spare-time or full-time 
employment. ..or in business for your- 
a ilinia connie re 

Get the latest information by send- 
ing for our illustrated booklet, “Op- 
portunities in Accounting”—plus free 
sample lesson. The coupon at right 
will bring both to you without cost or 
obligation. LaSalle Extension Univer- 
sity, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5, Illinois. 


This well-paid 
LoSalle-trained 
Accountant's 


THIS SAME LESSON HAS STARTED HUNDREDS 
OF THOUSANDS toward well-paid accounting 
careers—in business, government, and public 
practice as CPAs. Even without previous knowl- 


edge, progress is rapid—earning power climbs 
fast. This sample lesson will show you why. 


F you have been envying the high in- 
I yed by thou- 
sands of men and women Accountants today 
«incomes ranging from $5,000 to $10,000 and 


‘why not launch such a career 


comes and good jo 


more per yeai 


for yourself? 

Do you doubt that you can? 

Then let us send you—without cost or obliga- 
tion—the same Lesson Number One with which 
LaSalle has started several hundred thousand men 
and women toward successful ai We 
want you to for yourself how this remarkable 

method, originated by LaSalle, Accounting 

simple, interesting, practical, and cei chow it leads 
you step-by-step to a complete mastery of Accounting— 
and on up to the Certified Publie Accountant Certificate 
if you so aspire. It doesn’t matter whether you’ve had 
previous bookkeeping experience, or whether you don’t 
know a debit from a eredit. Whether you wish to qualify as an expert accountant, ad- 
yanced accountant, cost accountant, auditor, government accountant, income tax 
specialist, or public accoun t alle’s Problem Method the exact plan 
to prepare you rapidly and inexpensively—in spare hours at home—without losing a 
day from your present job. 

So right now, today...if you are an adult, employed, and earnestly ambitious for rapid 
advancement in one of the highest paying fields of business...send your name and address 
on the coupon below. We'll send you the free sample lesson—plus our illustrated book 
outlining today opportunities and how you ean qualify for them. A coupon 
like this has started many thousands toward greater success. It can do the same for you. 
Mail it today! 


ounting ear 


caret 


Accredited Member, National Home Study Council 


Clip Coupon... Mail TODAY! = 
LaSalle Extension University ...A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 5306HA, 417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


YES, I want to see how LaSalle’s “Problem Method” works... 
Send me free sample lesson—also your book, “Opportunities in 
Accounting”...without cost or obligation. 
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Men's Group 


sale April 28 


Place: 
Busch Stadium—St. Louis 


Date: 


July 6, 1957 
Game: 


Cincinnati vs. St. Louis 


Play: 


Attempted Steal 


Player: 
Shortstop Al Dark* takes peg 
in a close one at second base. 


*Member of Spalding’s Baseball Advisory Staff 


Glove: 
The glove in action is Spalding’s Al Dark 
Professional Model—$27.50. 

The only glove Al ever uses. 

‘You can own a fine Al Dark Autograph 
Model fielder’s glove, with most of the 
features of Al’s own glove, for only $12.95: 
full leather lining, rolled leather binding, 
laced finger tips, laced-down palm. 

Remember, all Spalding mitts and gloves 
are guaranteed unconditionally. 


Spalding-made baseballs are the only baseballs 
_Kggaae everused by the Nationaland American Leagues! 
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ONE VOTE FOR AUBURN 


Mr. John Wright’s letter in the 
February issue is one of the most 
malicious pieces of work I've ever 
read. If he thinks Auburn’s reaction 
to a national football championship 
is like that of a boy who has just 
found out about girls, he should have 
visited Louisiana State recently. The 
fans there act as if they invented the 
game. I am merely emphasizing the 
fact that a national championship in 
anything is indeed something to crow 
about. 

Mr. Wright also mentioned that the 
Auburn student body had become 
psychotic over the type of victories 
that Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia 
Tech regard as part of their tradition. 
I call his attention to the Alabama- 
Miss. State game of 1956. In that game. 
21 contests after Alabama had last 
won a football game, they finally 
copped a 13-12 squeaker. As the gun 
sounded, coach “Ears” Whitworth 
bawled like a baby as he was carried 
off the field on his players’ shoulders. 
Does that sound like “the old winning 
tradition?” 

Here’s one resounding vote of con- 
fidence for coach Ralph “Shug” Jor- 
dan and his Auburn staff for one of 
the finest coaching jobs anywhere. 
Atlanta, Ga. Br Hurro 
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Nat Fleischer’s article in your 
March issue was one of the best 
pieces on boxing I haye read in years. 
He might have added that Jim Cor- 
bett, who fought such terrific punch- 
ers as Bob Fitzsimmons, Tom Sharkey 
and Jim Jeffries, left the ring with- 
out so much as a black eye or perma- 
nent mark on him. This shows that 
when a fighter really knows how to 
box, there is less chance for scars. 
Many of the eye cuts and slashes are 
caused by clumsy fighters or foulers, 
or because a referee lacks the sense 
or courage to stop a fight. Don’t blame 
boxing for this. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Carrott Van Court 


TOM IS STILL A LITTLE MAN 


I was happy to see your article on 
Tom Galia, “Little Man With A Big 
Jump,” in’ Sport Talk. I and many 
others who attend St. James High 
School have always been amazed at 
how Tom could dunk the ball at the 
height of five feet, ten inches. But 
Tom didn’t grow four inches in a year. 


LETTERS TO SPORT 


205 EAST 42 STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y, 


He's only an inch taller, even though 
he can now stand under the basket 
and dunk the ball without taking any 
Steps at all. 
Springfield, Pa. Paut Mockus 
You're right, Paul. We checked with 
Tom and he confessed that he’s still 
under six feet. “I thought I grew 
more, but I didn’t,” was his explana- 
tion for giving us the original esti- 
mate. Incidentally, he’s now jumping 
center and has started a new fad at 
St. James. He’s got three other squad 
members dunking. 


THEY CAN'T EVEN LICK DETROIT 


I agree wholeheartedly with Dan 
Daniel in the February issue, when 
he says that the present Yankee club 
is far from Stengel’s best. When a 
team of the Tigers’ caliber can beat 
the Yankees seven straight in a year, 
take the season’s series and hold them 
to 500 ball over a three-year period, 
there is something wrong. Frank Lary 
is not the hottest pitcher in the league, 
but he beat the Yanks seven out of 
eight tries. For the first time since 
I can remember, the Yankees were 
shut out in both ends of a double- 
header last season—by the Tigers, 
naturally. 
Flint, Mich. Davin RENNER 
‘A REAL WINNER 


As a_recent winner in the Giant 
Sport Quiz, I would like to express 
my thanks to the editors for a very 
difficult and challenging quiz. Un- 
fortunately, my baseball-playing days 
are over due to a neck injury similar 
to the one suffered by Roy Campan- 
ella. I am a quadriplegic and such 
quizzes aid greatly in my rehabilita- 
tion, Although the nice glove I won 
cannot be put to my own use, I will 
try to find someone able to make use 


of it, 
Wakefield, Nebr. MERLIN OLSON 


EASTCHESTER’S LITTLE LEAGUE 


Speaking for the Eastchester, N. Y., 
Little League. I would like to thank 
you for your article, “The Big Rebel- 
lion In Little League.” We are now in 
our sixth season of operation and I 
would like to list some of the things 
we have already done in Eastchester. 

First of all, a woman’s auxiliary 
has been formed so that ladies can 
play a more active part in Little 
League. We have also scheduled win- 
ter forums for umpires, so that tech- 
niques can be standardized and im- 


proved. In March we have informa- 
tive sessions for our boys and super- 
visory personnel, with the stress on 
proper field conduct. We have a 
minor league for eight and nine- 
year-olds, and a local rule that every 
boy on the 15-member squads must 
play in every game. Despite tourna- 
ment play, we complete our regular 
schedule. 

We have a strict rule about com- 
mercialism. The boys have nothing 
but the team on their shirts and there 
is no advertising anywhere on the 
field. The new helmet author Bill 
Libby mentioned was optional last 
year but will be required in 1959. 
Eastchester, N. Y. Aw ZEvIN 


HENNON AMONG THE HILLBILLIES 


Something's wrong, neighbor, Either 
that thar Bob Drum is a-lyin’ about 
that thar Don Hennon, or the sports- 
writers in this here state have been 
givin’ us hillbillies the business, Why, 
they been a-tellin’ us for better’n two 
years now that he’s the most over- 
rated player in the country. They 
even told us he’s been a-gittin’ on the 
All-America team ‘cause of his pub- 
licity. How in tarnation does he score 
all them thar points? By flashin’ his 
press clippings, I reckon! 
Clarksburg, W. Va. J.T. TURNER 


“BAMA DID IT BEST 


Your recent article on Adolph Rupp. 
was extremely good and I agree that 
he is the best coach in the business. 
But you said that Kentucky's worst 
conference defeat under Rupp was a 
71-52 beating at the hands of Georgia 
Tech. In 1956 Alabama beat Kentucky 
101-77 in a conference game in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., before 10,000 wild Ala- 
bama fans, including myself. 
Birmingham, Ala. Cirrron Darsy 


While reading the Bill Sharman 
story, I noticed that your article 
stated that he had made the longest 
field goal in the recorded history of 
basketball. I think this distinction be- 
longs to George Linn of Alabama. On 
January 4, 1955, he sank one from 84 
feet, 11 inches out against North Caro- 
lina, I was there. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


CuarLIE SENNA 


They do things bigger at Alabama. 


A TRIBUTE TO JOHNSON 


Congratulations on_your selection 
of Rafer Johnson as Man of the Year. 
In an age when American youth is 
depicted as a group of hoodlums and 
delinguents, it is heartwarming to see 
one of its representatives. recognized 
for his brilliant athletic achievements. 
We at UCLA are very proud of our 
student body president and his versa- 
tility in sports. But we are also in- 
debted to him for his efforts in stu- 
dent - faculty - administration affairs 
and his concern for UCLA's 15,000 
students. 


Los Angeles, Calif. | Grorcr Eskin 


NELLIE FOX* 


knows Wilson does it best! 


The runner breaks from first base with the pitch. 
The steal is on. Nellie Fox moves in to protect the 
base and take the throw. He sets himself to make 
the tag and for the jolt that’s coming. There’s the 
throw. Right here—where Little Nel needs it most 
—he knows that Wilson does it best! 

And you can have this same big league fielding 
confidence with a new Wilson glove. Like Nellie 
Fox and many great stars of baseball, be confident 
that you can “make the play” with real playing 
features like extra reach, no bounce out of the 
pocket, snap action and others. Put your hand in 
a Wilson glove and you too will know that when it 
comes to helping you field like a big-leaguer— 
Wilson does it best! 


Wilson gloves, and they're 
all great, are available at 
your sporting goods dealer. 


RESIN. Makers of the 
FESS finest official 


balls for Little 


+ omciat « 
{dee"Teague League, Pony 
f League and 
Babe Ruth 

set League. 


*Nellie Fox, star second baseman for 
the Chicago White Sox, is a member 
of the famed Wilson Advisory Staff. 


ceaik Wilson 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co,, Inc.) 


EXTRA BASE HIT 


GLOVE IN BASEBALL... IT’S 


IS THE GREATEST 


LEATHER SNUGGER 
WRIST ADJUSTMENT 
fits the glove to your 

hand for better control. 


PRO STYLE 

WOOL FELT PAD 

and Asbestos Felt heel 
for built-in hinged action. 


q RAWLINGS MMP FIELDERS GLOVE—Personal choice of many 
Major League Stars. Top professional quality and features. Finest 
select quality mitt Leather. Autographed by Mickey Mantle... $24.95 


It’s got to be because making difficult catches is Mickey Mantle's profession. He 
demands the finest equipment to go with his natural ability. Mantle uses Rawlings 
gloves. So do Musial, Sievers, Turley and many, many other Major League stars. 
Rawlings has the features and quality that professionals demand. Try one yourself. 
See why the pro's say, “Rawlings makes the gloves that make the difference. 


Rawlings Fielders Gloves $2.95 to $29.45 
Players named are 


members of Rawlings 
Baseball Advisory Staff 


“The Finest In The Field!” 


St. Louis + New York+Los Angeles Dallas» Chicago 


AT YOUR 
NEWSSTAND 
APRIL 28 


FLOYD 
PATTERSON 


MICKEY 
MANTLE 


NEXT MONTH IN 
SPORT 


rt of a new baseball se: 
brings with it new and 
timely stories. And this year has its 
full share of good stories. There's 
a report on Duke Snider, his trou- 
bles. his chances and his future 
A fair question is asked, and an- 
swered, in “Have They Overrated 
Billy Martin?” .. . When a young 
and powerful slugger like Frank 
Thomas gets traded away, there’s 


uffering firsthand, 
Cub Fan’s Lament.” 
in, the Giants have put 
Andre Rodgers on the spot, and we 

ine. in detail, the spot and the 
tall shortstop who has to fill it... 
And we portray. from the many 
that he has had, “Ted Williams’ 
Ten Greatest Days.” 


The heavyweight champion of 
the world is a quiet but unhappy 
young man. Being champ hasn't 
been what he thought it would he. 
He hasn't fought often enough or 
well enough to suit himself. He has 
been the heavily-wielded weapon 
in his manager’s one-man crusade. 
He has dreams he may yet attain. 
It’s all in Ed Linn’s Sport Specrat 
for June, “What Floyd. Patterson 
Wants Out Of Life.” 


Directly from the clubhouse. 
dugout, out-of-town hotel room, 
and other private places where the 
players are by themselves comes 
our headline story for June, “What 
The Yankees Think Of Mickey 
Mantle.” Tt is, as it_must he, a 
scorching report by Roger Kahn 
that tells how Mickey gets along 
with his teammates, why he is 
often called “a spoiled brat.” and 
why this story wasn't told before. 


Now...choose your vocational training! 


new “choose-it-yourself” training system guarantees CHOICE, not chance 


Now you can train in a field you pick yourself! tional training . . . and it’s guaranteed before you 
Under the Army’s new “Choose-it-Yourself’” Vo- enlist. Here’s your chance to get valuable train- 
cational Training System, you choose your voca- _ ing and practical experience in work you enjoy! 


: 
H 
: 
: 
i % ¥ 
: 2. QUALIFY 
-.. before enlistment! i ...betore enlistment! 
H 
Choose the vocational training ! 
you like from the categories 
currently available. Your Army : 
recruiter will give you all in- } 
formation and advice you need. ! 
H 


Take aptitude and physical ex- 
aminations. To be eligible, you 
must have a qualifying aptitude 
score and meet minimum physi 
cal requirements for your choice. 


CHOOSE, QUALIFY and KNOW...WITHOUT OBLIGATION! 
Choose from Radar & TV Repair, Electronics, Surveying, Automo- 
tive Maintenance, Atomic Weapons, Construction, Military Police, 
Machine Accounting and many more. Take your choice — without 
the slightest obligation to enlist. You get the Army vocational 
training you like— guaranteed in writing—or you don’t enlist! This 
week, get details from your local Army recruiter. 


SE-IT-YOURSELF”: 


SS, 


.-. before enlistment! 


If you qualify, you know you'll 

get the vocational training you 
1 like! Your choice is written into 
: your future Army reeord—guar- 
 anteed before you enlist. 


NEW “CHOOSE -IT- YOURSELF” 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING SYSTEM 


U.S. ARMY 


Peery 


BEVO FRANCIS TODAY 


Clarence “Bevo” Francis stretched 
his long legs and adjusted his six- 
foot, nine-inch, 220-pound frame into 
a more comfortable position in a 
lounge chair when we visited him re- 
cently at his modest, two-story frame 
house in Highlandtown, O. (popula- 
tion 500). The former scoring sensa- 
tion of tiny Rio Grande College doesn’t 
like to talk about basketball any more, 
but after a long drag on a cigarette 
and a moment's hesitation, he began. 

“I'm tired of basketball,” he said. 
“Oh, I manage to play about twice a 
week for a team in Massillon, but the 
old desire is gone. Those two years 
I spent touring with the Whirlwinds 
really left me feeling ragged.” 

The 26-year-old jump-shooting ace, 
who averaged an amazing 50 points a 


One great season at tiny Rio Grande brought Bevo Franei 
coach, Newt Oliver, fi 


and 
all he has left are m 


jories 
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game at Rio Grande, was referring to 
the stint he did with a patchwork 
club which was the opposition in a 
wearying series of one-night stands 
with the clowning Harlem Globe- 
trotters. It has been only six years 
since Bevo—the nickname was taken 
from an old-time soft drink—was 
drawing raves for feats like scoring 
116 points in a single game. But now, 
all but forgotten in the era of Oscar 
Robertson, Wilt Chamberlain and El- 
gin Baylor, he lives quietly with his 
wife and two children, Frank, 6, and 
Margy, 3. He draws a modest salary 
as a kiln checker in a pottery plant at 
nearby Wellsville. 

‘An All-America in 1953, Bevo was 
drafted by the Philadelphia Warriors 
but he turned down the offer, choos- 
ing to stay with his old coach. Newt 
Oliver, and play for the Whiriwinds. 


me and fortune. But to 
nd a lot of dusty trophi 


It seemed like a good deal at the time. 
Bevo got $17,000 to sign and Newt got 
$13,000. Would he like to play in 
the National Basketball Association 
Howe. 


‘No, I wouldn’t,” Bevo says. “I can 
still remember those long, sleepless 
nights in a cramped station wagon 
when I was touring with the Whirl- 
winds. Maybe it would be better in 
the NBA, but I'd still want my family 
with me and it simply would cost too 
much to house them in a place like 
Philadelphia.” ‘ 

Bevo is reasonably content with his 
present situation. His job is secure 
and he saved enough of his Whirl- 
winds salary to buy a house and a car 
and still have something left over. 
He lives quietly, hunts rabbits once 
in a while, and remains reticent and 
unassuming. TO PAGE 10) 


Mantle tries out 
his luxurious 


CAMPUS QUEEN 
WINNER 1959 


Miss 


Deanna Erwin 


University of Oklahoma 


This long-stemmed beauty 
takes her place as Campus Queen 
after one of the closest 
voles in the contest history. 


Hats off to Queen Deanna! 


stands, t 
has been duly ele pu 
pretty Deanna, a di a break into radio or 


n, the new crown comes in lo ion to earlier honors. 
a finalist for the title of Sooner Yearbook Queen and 

Queen, one of the most prize ic 

member of the 
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These five members of the | gee ear 


National League All-Star ame | ee rs Oat 
Fielding Team* say 

GO BIG LEAGUE... 

GO MACGREGOR! 


| him at a game a few years ago and he 
didn’t even speak to he: 
The only tangible evidence of Bevo’s 
past fame is a giant trophy case in his 
home, jammed with mementos of his 
playing days. Several are too big to 
fit in the case. The tallest one, four 
feet high and dust-covered, is for 
being named All-America. 
That’s my tombstone,” Bevo said 
wryly. 


Crandall 


Players mentioned are members of MacGregor 
Advisory Stoff of Champions. 


himself “professional _heavy- 


ight champi accept 
“amateur” Patterson as a foe. 


MEET THE “PRO”? CHAMP 


“Thees Patterson, he fight only ama- 
teurs. I fight the professionals, so I 
claim the professional heavyweight 
title of the world.” 

These words, spoken by a well-worn 
Cuban heavyweight named Geraldo 
Ramos Ponciano Valdes—better known 
as Nino—caused more of a surprise in 
boxing last winter than did his one- 
round knockout of Pat McMurtry 
which immediately preceded them. 

“Well, why shouldn’t my guy claim 
the professional title?” his peppery 
manager, Bobby Gleason, demanded 
when we talked to him later. “All 
Patterson does is look for soft touches. 
Nino has been up there with the top 
contenders right along, but we can’t 


® These players were selected by a vote 
among National League players in a 
poll conducted by The Sporting News, 
and all vse MacGregor gloves and mitts. 


Your MacGregor dealer has 50 different glove and mitt models get-a fight. So we're putting the shoe 
available. Look for these MacGregor features — fine quality leath- on the other foot. Let Patterson chal- 
5 5 : leng Valdes for the professional title, 

ers, streamlined fingers, spider web, adjustable finger loops, patented gaatehave Hoe w Neal cchamy Gao 
adjusta-wrist (introduced in 1959 by MacGregor), laced fingertips, ready to accept a defense at any time.” 
i fleenad? ow 34, the six-foot, three-inch 

web tie down, crotch lace, “flex-pad” and leather palm laces. Guban bad beenlaehuneiomln years: 


MacGregor gloves and mitts are preferred by the fastest grow- with mixed results. In 1950 he was 
ing list of professional league players in the U. S. rocked ure ae Pecan oe 
with ten victories in his last 11 fights, 
Nino exudes optimism. 


“Patterson is afraid of me,” he says. 
“He knows I would keel heem because 
I am an assassin—a knockout as- 
® sassin.”” 


eon who regards his meal- 
“ 4 7 ticket as a sort of self-appointed “po- 
The Choice of Those Who Play The Game’ liceman,” whose duty it is to keep the 
ranks of heavyweight contenders down. 
to an elite few, is solidly behind Nino. 
“And there are plenty of other people 
THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio * BASEBALL > FOOTBALL * BASKETBALL + GOLF - TENNIS | who think the same way,” he told us. 
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You'll. 
like the 
way 
you feel 


UNDERWEAR 


Tailored of an especially 
close-knit combed cotton, 
Jockey brand T-shirts 
lie flat and smooth, are 
handsome enough to. 
be worn alone. Comfort 
is knit into every inch 
of the full-proportioned, 
extra-long body, and 
the twin-stitched 
nylon reinforced collar 
keeps its shape after 
countless washings. 
Jockey T-shirts are 
available in a variety 
of practical fibers and 
fabrics, in three popular 
styles: standard T-shirt 
..- V-neck . . .and sleeve- 
less T-shirt. Jockey 
brand underwear feels 
better because it fits better. 


fashioned by the House of 


H2o8e 


INCOMPARABLE 1959 


GRAND SLAM 


WOODS ana IRONS 


The look and feel of power is 
recognized instantly in Grand 
Slam’s new Atlas woods and 
irons. Never before has there 
been such a combination of pre- 
cision and power incorporated 
in a set of golf clubs. When 
you play Grand Slams you have 
what it takes to score. See them 
at your Sporting Goods Dealers! 


Also Makers of Louisville Slugger Bats 


Write today jor our free catalog 
illustrated in full color, From it 
you can Select the Grand 
Slams best suited to 
your needs. Men's, 
ladies’ and left hand 
models available in 
every’ price range. 
Address Dept. 5-9, 


GRAND SLAM 
Golf Clubs 


HILLERICN & BRADSBY CO., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


SPORT TALK 


“Why, Pye got a telegram saying that 
three ‘southern states are recognizing 
Valdes as champ. We intend to offer 
a defense to the best qualified heavy- 
weights. Patterson, Johansson and 
Machen have turned us down, but 
we're going to keep going until we 
aecomplish something.” 

One thing is sure. If Valdes does get 
a championship fight—for either his 
or Patterson's title—t yon’t wear 
black, Extremely superstitious, he 
fuses to wear “the color of death” 
the ring. 


SEVEN STRIDES AND SEVEN FEET 


Young John Thomas may or mz 
not have Seta new world indoor r 

ord for the high jump last winter a 
the Millrose Games in New York 
Madison Square Garden. The officials 
goofed and forget to measure the bar 
after Thomas had gone cleanly over it 
at seven feet. But h only 18 and it 
was a matter of days before he re- 


freshman grades at Boston Universit; 
than he does about his achievements, 
filled us in a little, 

“Tt’s that first jump I fear,” he said. 
“Tt makes you nervous even when it’s 
only around five feet.” 

High jumpers get three cracks 
each height level before being di 
qualified, and John almost invariably 


at 


goes over cleanly on his first try. In 
fact, he doesn’t even take off his sweat 
suit until the bar is around feet, 


five inches—his own height, incidental- 
ly. He rarely needs a second try until 
the bar is almost at seven feet, 

“T never think of the height,” he 
said when we asked him what he 
thought about when a hushed crowd 
of 15,000 sat watching his eyery move. 
“T just try to do my best.” 

John, @ well-muscled and beauti- 
fully coordinated athlete at 184 pounds 
—and still growing—won four letters 
in track at Rindge Tech in Cambridge, 

ass., a vocational high school famous 

ck stars. He doubled in the 
high jump and and high hurdles there, 
He's also a fine tennis player. 

A typical week of training for him, 
following weekend competition, is 
something like this; On Monday he 
does some calisthenics and then runs 
for an hour; on Tuesday he does some 


jumping, concentrating mostly on 
flaws (John has two of them, a ten- 
dency to turn his head foward the bar 


as he rolls over, and to graze the bar 
with the toes of his trailing foot); on 
Wednesday he jumps for height, going 
as high as he can under competitive 

ight 
rack 


workout, jogging 
and running oy. 
Friday he does nothing at all. 

According to field events coach Ed 
Flanagan, John uses just seven strides 
of his long legs in his approach—four 
short ones and three long ones—and 
always approaches from the left at 37 
degrees. The next-to-last stride is 
over eight feet long and John springs 
off his left heel after kicking straight 
up with his right leg. 

“His style is a straddle roll,” Flana~ 
gan says. “What it boils down to is 
this: stride, gather, kick, bounce, relax 
and roll.” 


Tt sounds like a teenager’s dance, 
but apparently it works wonders for 
John Thomas, of whom you will ke 
hearing more and more as the Olym- 
pic Games draw nearer. 


ROBBIE TELLS ALL 


Jackie Robinson's long awaited 
autobiography, a full account of his 
life on and off the playing ficld, is 
tentatively titled, “Wait Till Next 
Year.” Jackie and his collaborator, 
Carl Rowan, think the old battle cry 
of the Brooklyn Dodger fan will get 
across not only the baseball mean- 
ing of the book but also its concern 
with the segregation vs. integration 
problem. Jackie thinks too many 
people are willing to “wait till next 
year.” 

Sportswriters who knew the club- 
house of the Brooklyn club intimately 
are curious to see how the grimly 
honest Robinson will handle in the 
book the subject of his relations with 
Roy Campanella, with whom he never 

ial question. 
To put it in the simplest po: 


ball ever ha 
culated to make good reading than 
Jackie's, nor has the game ever had 
a star more willing to lay his honest 
opinions on the line and defend them 
against all comers. Random House, 
which expects to publish the book 
soon, ought to have a best-seller. 


FAN CLUB NOTES 


cester, Ma: start on 
her Milt Pappas club and 
for more members. She 
handsome journal and i, 
a Pappas Penny Fund, whereby 
member sends a penny each week for 
the Jimmy Fund... The Bob Friend 
Club is donating a portion of each 75- 
cent membership fee to the Childrens 
Hospital Fund. Prospective members 
van write to Pres. Henry Riebold, 
1000 Bidwell St., Pittsburgh, Pa... . 
The Randy Jackson fan club is happy 
over the success of its new journal, 
“Jackson Jive.” Sec, Donna Seiler of 
Box 186 Cherry Valley, Ill, says she 
wants new members . . . Also looking 
for new members are the Stan Musial 
club, Pres, Jim Svoboda, 17 No. 10th 
St. Bellville, Tl, and the Stan Wil- 
liams club, Pres. Ralph Savarese, 2938 
W. Second St, ee 
New addres s 
Marilyn Clarke, head of the Jim Grant 
club, now at 3213 Montclair, Cleveland 
9, O., and the Enos Slaughter club, 
now in charge of Sec. Lee Glenn, 
Ree Colonial Ave., Forest Hills 75, 
Xi 


a 


New clubs: St. Louis Cardinals, 
Pres. Lovette H. Weems II, Route 2, 
Forest, Miss,; New York Yankees, Co- 
Pres, Peter Iseman, 21 E. 87th St, 
New York 28 N. ¥.; Tom Gola-Jack 
George, Pres, Alan Green, 89-02 155th 
Ave. Howard Beach 14,’ N. Y.; Lee 
Grosseup, Pres. Eddie Hershey, 1440 
Ocean Pkwy. Brooklyn 30, N. Y.; 
Roger Maris, Pres. Leonard Alguire, 
Box 565, Beach, N.D.; Harry Anderson, 
Pres. Ai DelRossi, Farviewway R. D., 
Fairview Village, Pa.; Johnny Unitas, 
Pres, Mrs. Howard Bitzer, 1028 Larew 
Way, Baliimore 5, Md. 


“LT SAW 
MYSELF 
10 YEARS 
FROM 
NOW!’ 


It happened one payday... 
Fred worked on the line next to me. Nice guy. 


Married. Two children. Been on the same job 10 
year: 

As we walked away from the pay window to- 
gether he said, “Funny. Each week I get to feel like 
I’m letting my family down. You know. Not getting 
ahead so I can give them the things they need.” 

His words hit me all of a sudden. I could see 
myself saying the same thing—J0 years from now! 

Not only that. I could see the same job. Same 
thin paycheck. Same worries. 


I thought about Fred all day. Then that night 


For Real Job Seeurity—Get an I. C. S, Diploma! 


I saw an ad for I.C.S. It told about the job oppor- 
tunities that open up with I.C.S. training. How 
people had found new careers and job success. 


I mailed the coupon and that was the start. In 
just a few months my boss discovered I was an I.C.S. 
student. He was so pleased he decided to move me 
off the line. A year and two raises later I was made 
an assistant supervisor. 


What about Fred? He’s still working on the line. 
Still hoping for the future. 


I told him about I.C.S. But so far he hasn’t done 
anything. I guess some people never will. 


How about you? 


Accredited Member, 


1.C.S., Scranton 15, Penna, — \ational Home Study Gauri 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


BOX 89631D, SCRANTON 15, PENNA. 


(Partial list of 259 courses) 


Without cost or obligation, send me "HOW to SUCCEED" and the opportunity booklet about the field BEFORE which | have marked X (plus sample lesson): 


ARCHITECTURE 
and BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 

1 Air Conditioning 

GF Architecture 

CI Arch. Drawing and 
Designing 

1 Building Contractor 

Building Estimator 

© Carpenter Builder 

1B Carpentry and Mitiwork 

G Carpenter Foreman 

Gi Heating 

© Printing Contractor 
lumbing, Salesmanshi 

1D Reading Arch, Blueprints 5 salesmanship and 
ART Management 

J Commercial Art Traffic Management 

Magazine Iilus CHEMICAL 

1 Show Card and Analytical Chemistry 
Sign Lettering Chemical Engineering 

1 Sketching and Painting Chem. Lab. Technician 
AUTOMOTIVE Elements of Nuclear Energy 

Automobile General Chemistry 

1B Auto Body Rebuilding Natural Gas Prod. and Trans, 
and Refinishing Petroleum Prod. and Engr. 

1 Auto Engine Tuneup Professional Engineer (Chem) 

© Auto Technician 1 Pulp and Paper Making 


AVIATION 
Aero-Engineering Technology 
Aircraft & Engine Mechanic 
BUSINESS. 

Accounting. 

Advertising 

Business Administration 
Business Management 
Cost Accounting 

Creative Salesmanship 
Managing a Small Business 
Professional Secretary 
Public Accounting 
Purchasing Agent 


CIVIL 


Soocodo0o008 oo 


300000 9 
ooso00 


ooo 


Name. Age. 


ENGINEERING 
Civil Engineering 
Construction Engineering 
Highway Engineering 
Professional Engineer (Civil 
J Reading Struc. Blueprints 
Sanitary Engineer 
Structural Engineering 
Surveying and Mapping 
DRAFTING 
Aircraft Drafting 
Architectural Drafting 
Drafting & Machine Design 
Electrical Drafting 
Mechanical Dratting 
Sheet Metal Drafting 
Structural Drafting 
ELECTRICAL 
Electrical Engineering 
Elec. Engr. Technician 
Elec. Light and Power 
Practical Electrician, 
Practical Lineman 
Professional Engineer (Elec) Tool Design} Too! Making 
HIGH SCHOOL 
1 High Schoo! Diploma 


© Good English 

J High Schoo! Mathematics 
© High School Science 
© Short Story Writing 


LEADERSHIP 
Industrial Foremanship 
Industrial Supervision 

© Personnel-Labor Relations 
Supervision 


MECHANICAL 

and SHOP 

Diesel Engines 

Gas-Elec. Welding 
Industrial Engineering 
Industriai Instrumentation 
Industrial Metallurgy 
Industrial Safety 

Machine Shop Practice 
Mechanical Engineering 
Professional Engineer (Mech) 
Quality Control 

Reading Shop Blueprints 
Refrigeration and 

Air Conditioning 


Industrial Electronics 
Practical Radio-TV Ene'r'g 
Practical Telephony 
Radio-TV Servicing 


RAILROAD 

Gar Inspector and Air Brake 
Diesel Electrician. 

Diesel Engr. and Fireman 
Diesel Locomotive 


STEAM and 
DIESEL POWER 
Combustion Engineering 
Power Plant Engineer 
Stationary Diesel Engr. 
Stationary Fireman 


TEXTILE 
Carding and Spinning 
Cotton Manufacture 
Cotton Warping and Weaving 

Loom Fixing Technician 

© Textile Designing 

GD Textile Finishing & Dyeing 

O Throwing 

RADIO, TELEVISION (i Warping and Weaving 

© General Electronics Tech. 1) Worsted Manufacturing 


Home Address 


City. 


Working Hours. A.M. to P.M. 


Occupation. 


Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools, Canadian, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada 


«= Special tuition rates to members of the U. S. Armed Forces. 


SPORT TALK 


THE ALL-AMERICA GIRL 


When we accepted an invitation re- 
cently to meet Dixie Qualset, Miss 
Youth Fitness, we half expected to 
have a hearty handshake with a mus- 
cular Amazon who wrestled or tossed 
weights for exercise, We were abso- 
lutely unprepared to exchange small 
talk with a petite and very pretty 
green-eyed brunette. 

Actually, we didn’t meet Dixie im- 
mediat Representatives for the 
advertising agency that handles Ben- 
Gay, the liniment which sponsored 
Miss Youth Fitness in a six-week, 
17-city tour, thrust a highball into our 
hands (not recommended for physical 
fitness, by the way) and whisked us 
into a private dining room high above 
Fifth Avenue in Manhattan. Seating 
us next to Mrs, Larry Popein, wife of 
the Rangers’ hockey player, the repre- 
sentative apologized for the lack of 
athletes’ wives, many of whom had 
been invited. 

“We asked Carmen Berra and Joan 
Ford, but they couldn't make it. Cora 
Rizzuto was able to get Phil to baby- 
sit, though, so she’s here, And four of 
the hockey wives, all of whom live 
in the same garden apartment project 


on Long Island, were nice enough to 
come in.” 

Cora Rizzuto, a tall, strikingly hand- 
some blonde, was the center of atten- 
tion on the other side of the room, 
and since the guest of honor was out 
in the hall posing for photographs, 
we struck up a conversation with Mrs. 
Popein, a pretty Canadian girl who 
soon almost had us convinced that 
Vancouver was the most wonderful 
place in the world. She lives there 
from April to October, 

About this time, Dixie Qualset made 
an appearance and after one look we 
could hardly wait to finish lunch to 
interview her. After quickly de- 
termining that she was 21 years old, 
5 feet 4% inches tall, weighed 112 
pounds and had a delightfully dis- 
tributed 35-23-35 figure—and was 
married and the mother of a year-old 
girl—we got down to business. We 
had to conclude after it was over 
that Dixie is quite a girl. 

For one thing, she’s 
masseuse in Omaha and i: 
a former Golden Gloves champion 
named Bryce Qualset, who also makes 
a living pounding and rubbing fat off 
people. 

Dixie ordinarily works only on 
women, but once in a while she will 
take on a “special project” for a 


gag. She gave wrestler Nicolai Vol- 
off a rubdown after a match in Mil- 
waukee and also worked on a hockey 
player in Cleveland and a football 
player in Dallas. In California she 
massaged Silky Sullivan’s chest, and 
the big horse liked it so much, he went 
out and won a race. 

Considering that she was a sickly 
child who took up horseback riding 
for therapy, Dixie has been a glutton 
for exe ever since. She breaks 
and trains horses, roller-skates, fences, 
plays basketball, does trampoline 
gymnastics, runs through a whole 
series 0° calisthenics once a day and 
believes in a lot of walking. 

“It’s very important to keep your 
blood circulating,” she said, her green 
eyes probing a suspicious bulge around 
our middle. “Walking is good and so 
is a good diet. I think everyone should 
take part in some sport, They’ll feel 
better and think better.” 

Before we left, Dixie gave us a pe- 
dometer so we could measure how 
many miles we walked each day. 
We're giving it a good workout be- 
tween the office and the subway sta- 
tion. We'll have that old blood really 
churning by the time Dixie comes 
back to town again. 

See you next month. 

—LEE GREENE 


Recognize that old cayalry sergeant? 
I’s none other than Satchel Paige, 
dressed for his role in a new movie, 
“The Wonderful Country.” The kids saw 
through the disguise and grabbed him. 


onal masseuse 
itness, demon- 
strates on a relaxed Cora 
Rizzuto. Dixie was picked as a perfect 
example of what exercise ean do—for 
sume people. Yes, Cora exercises, too. 


who is 
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More mildness * More taste 
More satisfaction * More shapes to choose 
from © than any other cigar at its price! 


Next time you buy cigars, get in on the good 
things that have given so many more men so 
much more pleasure. Ask for RO-TAN. You'll 
find ROL-TAN’s famous uniform quality means 
through and through enjoyment—cigar-after- 
cigar, day-after-day. 


Finer—Firmer—Fresher ... 
ROI-TAN—America’s largest-selling cigar at 10¢ 


Product of 


She Smariean SibaccoLompany— Sabaser is our middle nome 


C) \ ZG, ) \ 
has more of everything... inc/uding smokers! 


5 FRESH CIGARILLOS 


FRY 


MILD 


ROI TAN 
CIGARILLOS 


ROI-TAN 
FRESH 


CIGARILLOS 


Now! Famous ROI- 
TAN quality in the 
popular cigarillo 
shape! In handy five- 
packs—5 for 25¢ 


Other distinctive 
shapes: 


FRESH PERFECTOS EXTRA 
FRESH INVINCIBLES 
FRESH BLUNTS. 

FRESH PANETELAS 
FRESH BANKERS 

and 


FRESH GOLFERS 
5 for 20¢ 
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WHAT ABOUT THOSE 
WILLIE MAYS RUMORS? 


Ts it true Willie and his wife 
aren’t getting along? 


Does Willie dislike 
manager Bill Rigney? 


Did Leo Durocher spoil him 
so he can’t be handled? 


Did Orlando Cepeda’s success 
make Willie jealous? 


Is something seriously wrong 
with him physically? 


Color by Curt Gunther 


By DICK VOUNG 


wife, that she runs around nightclubbing when he’s on the 

road with the Giants; they call up Willie’s mother-in-law 
and tell her that Willie had a heart attack, or Willie is in Reno 
getting a divorce; they say there must be something seriously 
wrong physically with Willie that caused him to hole up in the 
Medical Center in New York, early in the baseball season, 
for two years in a row, getting “a checkup”; they say Willie 
can’t get along with his manager, Bill Rigney, or with the 
other Giants, or even with the newspapermen in San Fran- 
cisco. They say Leo Durocher spoiled him. 

They say all these things, and more, but here, in a SporT 
exclusive, is what Willie says, nailing down each rumor, 
malicious whisper and vicious insinuation. He admits and 
explains the part-truths that give birth to the contorted 
growth of the full-blown lie. His beautiful wife, Marghuerite, 
has her say, too. 


1 cs SAY THAT Willie Mays doesn’t get along with his 


RUMOR NO. 1: Willie Mays doesn’t have a happy home life. 
This is a complex rumor which, from time to time, takes 
various shapes, i.e., Willie worries about Marghuerite spend- 
ing too much money, Willie worries about his wife going out 
nightclubbing while he’s traveling, Willie and his wife quarrel 
all the time. 

WILLIE ANSWERS BACK: “All married couples have 
some words when they’re first married. I’m not going to try to 
fool anybody about that. But that’s all there was. My wife 
and I are very much in love. We’re having a lot of fun. Just 
because we don’t go out a lot, people talk and start stories. 


RUMOR NO. 2: Willie struck his wife last year. (This one 
made the papers in a humorous vein. It was reported that he 
“hits her like he owns her.” People laughed, but it wasn’t 
funny to Willie and Marghuerite.) 

WILLIE ANSWERS BACK: “My wife slipped and fell 
down the stairs of our home in Frisco. (——}> TO PaGE 79) 


SPORT 
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Brennan, here sending in Paul Hornung, made his ND debut in 
1954, in this game against Texas. He was 26. 


of 1954 and ending, abruptly, on December 21, 1958, 

the University of Notre Dame carefully built Ter- 
ence Patrick Brennan into an idol. Ultimately, the 
university suggested, the wisdom of Rockne and the 
strategy of Leahy would blend with Brennan’s youth- 
ful enthusiasm to produce a perfect coach. Then, four 
days before last Christmas, the idol toppled. Notre 
Dame suddenly discovered that Terry Brennan was 
human, in fact so human as to be fallible—and so 
fallible as to be fired. “The faculty board in control of 
athletics has recommended to me that a change be 
made in the position of head football coach,” announced 
the Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, president of ‘Notre 
Dame. “It is with great reluctance that I accept this 
recommendation.” 

Reluctant or not, Father Hesburgh did accept the 
recommendation, and when he did, Terry Brennan, 
age 30, joined the ranks of the unemployed. 

Normally, when a college football coach is fired, the 
reaction among the nation’s press is brief and varied. 
It ranges from pity to indifference to approval, and it 
subsides rapidly. But this was no normal situation. 
For one thing, it is not normal to fire a likeable and 
earnest young man, the father of four children, four 
days before Christmas. For another, Notre Dame, with 
its historic emphasis on religion-and athletics, has al- 
ways aroused violent emotions. Being indifferent to 
Notre Dame is like being indifferent to Elvis Presley, 
Red China or the amount of vermouth it takes to pro- 
duce a good martini. Thirdly, few coaches in the history 
of football have experienced the publicity which has 
marked Brennan’s career. 

When Frank Leahy retired early in 1954 and Bren- 


pec ALMOST FIVE YEARS, beginning in February 


nan succeeded him, the new coach,was only 25 years 
old, less than five years removed from the student 
ranks. To justify the appointment of such a young man 
to such an important position, Notre Dame launched a 
vigorous publicity campaign, citing Brennan’s person- 
ality, character, scholarship and coaching ability. 
Father Hesburgh said that Terry Brennan exemplified 
the type of man Notre Dame wanted to produce. Bren- 
nan’s infectious smile flashed across hundreds of 
sports pages and columnists praised his undefeated 
record as a high school coach. After his first two 
Notre Dame teams won 17 of 20 games, Brennan was 
named “Coach of the Year” by the Washington Touch- 
down Club. From the president of the school to the 
editor of the student weekly, everyone at Notre Dame 
applauded Terry Brennan. 

So it was natural that Brennan’s dismissal last 
winter, after a season in which his team had won six 
of ten difficult games, came as a distinct and unpleasant 
shock. For five years, the public and the press had 
heard and believed Notre Dame’s eloquent praise of 
of Brennan. When he was fired, Notre Dame’s actions 
conflicted so sharply with Notre Dame’s words that 
rage and outrage were inevitable reactions. 

“The thing that Notre Dame may as well do now,” 
wrote William F. Fox, Jr., a Notre Dame alumnus who 
is now sports editor of the Indianapolis News, “is stand 
up and be counted a football school . . . Apparently, it 
cannot survive, or grow in its announced purpose of 
training the mind, without a high ranking in the 
Saturday afternoon department.” 

“Through the years,” said Shirley Povich, of the 
Washington Post, “Notre Dame had stood apart as a 
special kind of citadel of the game that could answer 


spony 


The Irish fired Terry Brennan because (1) he didn’t do enough with 

the material he was given, (2) he didn’t use his assistant coaches too well, 
(3) he ignored Notre Dame “spirit”—and (4), let’s face it, he did 

not win enough. This young fellow, picked and built up so high by the school 


itself, was not another Rockne. This may have been his worst crime 


Shame On Old Notre Dame 


By Dick Schaap 


all the critics of big-time football. It demanded of its 
football players a passing grade higher than that of the 
non-athletes . . . There seemed to be an immunity 
from such bedevilments as alumni pressure and an 
overweaning zeal for winning . . . Then comes the 
crashing thing that Coach Brennan has been banished 
like a common losing coach at a state university that 
is sensitive to alumni howls and legislative threats. 
Until Notre Dame volunteers more and enlightening 
facts . . . an uncomplimentary suspicion must prevail.” 

Football coaches and players echoed the newspaper 
sentiment. “It’s a pretty rotten thing,” said Nick Pietro- 
sante, Notre Dame’s fine senior fullback. “They don’t 
know what they did to themselves. They didn’t give 
him any of the’ breaks. They expect too much of a team 
that has to play a schedule like ours.” Paul Dietzel, the 
coach of Louisiana State’s national champions, was 
equally outspoken. “Notre Dame can’t look good in the 
eyes of the country,” Dietzel said. 

Even the Indiana Catholic and Record, an official 
publication of the Indianapolis Archdiocese, was bitter. 
“How,” the Record asked, “will (Notre Dame) ease the 
suspicion that a lot of Notre Dame supporters don’t 
care whether classes are held or not, just so N.D. wins 
on Saturday.” 

These are not isolated samples of criticism. Unani- 
mously, from coast to coast, pity, indifference and 
approval yielded to burning indignation. In some cases, 
the critics went overboard. It is farfetched to assume 
that the firing of one football coach necessarily means 


Not a rah-rah type, Terry was criticized for not inspiring 
men. “I don’t go for hambone stuff,” he said. 
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a decline in academic standards. For years, Harvard, 
Princeton and Yale stood near the peak of both the 
academic and football listings without any jarring 
conflict. 

But Notre Dame learned quickly how dangerous it 
is to destroy an idol, even an idol that it had con- 
structed itself. As condemnation piled upon condemna- 
tion, university officials refused to elaborate on Father 
Hesburgh’s original “reluctant” statement. They would 
not say precisely why Terry Brennan, whose teams 
had won 32 of 50 games in five years against the 
country’s toughest opposition, had been replaced by 
Joe Kuharich, head coach of the professional Washing- 
ton Redskins since 1954. Brennan, too, declined specific 
comment. Left to judge for themselves, the public and 
the press agreed upon four points: 

1. Brennan had not won often enough to please 
alumni spoiled by the fabulous records of Knute Rockne 
(105-12) and Frank Leahy (87-11). 

2. The alumni had exerted pressure—in the form of 
threats to withhold financial contributions from the 
university. 

3. The university had gone back on its announced 
plan to keep football in proper perspective and had 
turned for help to Joe Kuharich, a pro. 

4, The battle cry now was “win at all costs.” 

Was this really the reasoning that had prompted 
Notre Dame to make a move which it knew would 
cause wide disapproval? Had the University actually 
decided that its ultimate financial success depended 
on its football record? Was it strictly the games won 
and games lost that dictated the firing? The best way 
to get the answers to these questions is to visit South 
Bend, an industrial city tucked in the northwest 
corner of Indiana, and talk with the Rev. Edmund P. 
Joyce, an intelligent, engaging man who is both 
executive vice-president of Notre Dame and chairman 
of the faculty board in control of athletics; Edward 
“Moose” Krause, the director of athletics; professors, 
priests, assistant coaches, student leaders, football 
players, townspeople and, of course, Terry Brennan 
himself, Then when all the excess verbiage (and a 
considerable amount of what George Orwell termed 
“doublethink”) is stripped away, the reasoning of 
Notre Dame, the steps that led up to the dismissal, the 
favorable and unfavorable reactions—all these are 
left bare. Here, then, is the case of Terry Brennan vs. 
Notre Dame, the pros and cons, the charges and 
countercharges. It is the result of dozens of interviews, 
jn carpeted offices adorned with crucifixes, in bars and 
restaurants, and in dormitory rooms criss-crossed with 
“No Parking” signs. 

Basically, Notre Dame fired Terry Brennan because 
the administration felt he had three faults: 

1. Considering the quality and depth of his material 
in 1958, his team’s performance was not as good as it 
should have been. 

2. He did not properly utilize his assistant coaches. 

3. He ignored Notre Dame “spirit,” dampened student 
enthusiasm and did not do enough to develop his 
football players as men. 

Before exploring these charges, individually and 
fully, and determining their validity, consider the 
steps which preceded the startling announcement of 


December 21. This was not the first time that the 
faculty board in control of athletics wanted to fire 
Terry Brennan. In 1956, immediately following Notre 
Dame’s worst season in history (2-8) and the expira- 
tion of Brennan’s original three-year contract, the 
board voted to replace Brennan. Their recommenda- 
tion went to Father Hesburgh and, while the matter 
rested on the president's desk, Moose Krause traveled 
to Washington and asked Kuharich if he was interested 
in the job. (Harry Mehre, a lineman at Notre Dame in 
the days of the Four Horsemen, and now a sports 
analyst for the Atlanta Journal, reports that he saw 
Krause and Kuharich “behind every post in the lobby 
of a Washington hotel.”) Kuharich, a South Bend 
native and a Notre Dame graduate, jumped at the offer. 

But at this point, Father Hesburgh vetoed the 
recommendation. Originally, it was Father Hesburgh 
who had advocated Brennan for the coaching job and 
it was he who had insisted on a three-year contract 
to give Terry ample time to prove himself. After the 
2-8 season, Father Hesburgh still felt that there were 
enough mitigating factors to grant Brennan another 
chance. Though the president of Notre Dame is, in 
effect, a spiritual as well as an academic leader, and 
exercises far more power than most college presidents, 
he could not reasonably press for another three-year 
contract. So he turned down the board’s findings and 
picked up Brennan’s option for a single year. 

Both Father Hesburgh and Brennan seemed vindi- 
cated in 1957 when Notre Dame rebounded with a 7-3 
record, including the stunning 7-0 victory that snapped 
Oklahoma’s 47-game winning streak. At the end of the 
season, the faculty board almost mechanically renewed 
Brennan’s contract. Father Hesburgh, naturally, con- 
curred. (Meanwhile, Kuharich, convinced that Notre 
Dame had passed him by, signed a five-year contract 
with the Redskins.) 

Then, when the Irish didn’t come close to fulfilling 
their high pre-season rating in 1958, pressure mounted 
anew against Brennan. Yet his job still appeared safe. 
Shortly before the season ended, Moose Krause, speak- 
ing at an alumni banquet in Chicago, said that Brennan 
would be head coach “for many, many years.” Even 
as he spoke Krause had his doubts. “What could I do?” 
Krause said six weeks later. “I had to stand up for 
my coach. I couldn’t say he was going to be fired 
because I didn’t know that.” 

On December 4 and 5, shortly after the final game, 
the faculty board met and voted to fire Brennan, 
Whether or not the board voted unanimously is diffi- 
cult to ascertain. According to some reports, the Rev. 
Charles E, Sheedy, dean of the school of arts and 
letters, was the lone dissenter. But Father Sheedy, a 
slender, agile man who shoots golf in the mid-70s and 
possesses considerable knowledge of modern art, denies 
this. Krause, who meets with the board but has no 
vote, says that he wholeheartedly backed the decision. 

This time, remembering what had happened in 1956, 
the board did not contact a possible successor to Bren- 
nan until Father Hesburgh acted upon the recommend- 
ation. On December 16, Father Hesburgh approved the 
action, and that same day, a Tuesday, Father Joyce no- 
tified Brennan. The coach was offered an opportunity 
to resign, but declined it, “I don’t want people to think 
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Father Hesburgh, school president, in explaining the firing, 
said there was a “commitment to excellence” at Notre Dame. 


New coach Joe Kuharich, being greeted by athletic director 
Moose Krause, has to win or he, too, will be in trouble. 


I’m quitting under pressure,” Brennan said. 

“Js there any particular time you would like us to 
release the announcement?” Father Joyce asked. 

“Whenever you say,” Brennan answered. 

“We'd like to make it as soon as possible.” 

“Wait until after Saturday,’ Brennan suggested. 
“My boy gets off from school that day and I’d rather 
have him home.” 

The university and Brennan decided jointly that the 
news would be released on Sunday, December 21, at 
approximately 8 p.m., in time for the morning papers. 
But although the firing was still a secret, a small in- 
formed group in South Bend got wind of it. One of the 
persons who heard was Whitey Kuharich, brother of 
the Redskin coach and a South Bend resident. 

Whitey promptly called his brother’s home in Arling- 
ton, Va., just below Washington. “Listen, Joe,” he said. 
“All hell’s breaking loose out here. They say Brennan’s 
out. No kidding this time. And they say it’s you or 
Bernie Crimmins going to get the job.” 

The following day, Wednesday, Joe Kuharich re- 
ceived another telephone call from South Bend. This 
time, the caller was Father Joyce, who had been Joe’s 
classmate at Notre Dame. When the conversation was 
completed, Kuharich phoned George Preston Marshall, 
the Redskin owner, who agreed to write a letter to 
Father Joyce saying that Kuharich was free from his 
Washington obligation. (Marshall did not act solely 
out of magnanimity. He recognized the public relations 
value of his gesture.) By Friday, Kuharich was defi- 
nitely in as head football coach at Notre Dame. “It 
was a bolt from the blue,” Kuharich said afterward. 
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“J had almost given up hope of making it.” 

On Sunday morning, Brennan informed his assist- 
ants that he had been fired. Then, somehow, the news 
leaked out to the Chicago Tribune that afternoon. Ex- 
actly who made the premature disclosure is not known, 
but there were enough people aware of the situation— 
the Kuharichs, the Brennans, the assistant coaches and 
their families—so that the news might have reached 
the Tribune simply by word of mouth. 

How it happened is unimportant, but the first edition 
of Monday’s Tribune, which hit the newsstands around 
6 p.m. Sunday evening, carried the exclusive in bold 
headlines. The wire services quickly picked it up and, 
soon, the whole country knew. Terry Brennan had 
been fired. 

Then the roar of indignation swept across the coun- 
try. From a public relations viewpoint, the school had 
hopelessly mishandled the entire affair. It didn’t help 
any when Father Hesburgh first flatly refused any 
clarifying comment, then gave an exclusive explanation 
—which was actually a sermon, not an explanation—to 
the magazine Sports Illustrated. Although the title of 
Father Hesburgh’s delayed homily was “The Fact of 
the Matter,” he got to the fact only once and only 
hazily. That was when he wrote: “But there still re- 
mains that single nagging fact—we did change coaches. 
Why? Must there not be something sinister in this? 
Nothing more sinister than a commitment to excel- 
lence and the judgment that the team would be 
bettered by the change.” 

In pedagogic prose, he appeared to be saying that 
Notre Dame needed to win and (——> TO PAGE 72) 
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ARCHIE MOORE’S SECRET 
OF PERPETUAL YOUTH 


It isn’t Archie’s body that keeps him going 
as much as it is the rest of him. The champ with 


the bagful of tricks is a bona fide original 


By IRV GOODMAN 


“A fighter can take two kinds of beat- 
ings. One of them is a physical beating, 
and I’ve taken one or two of them. The 
other kind is the bad one. That’s the 
psychological beating. I never took one 
of them.” 


weight champion of the world, a bon vivant of 
several continents and a one-man last hurrah 
of the boxing game. Essentially it doesn’t matter 
whether this “happy warrior of the sweet science” 
is 42 years old, or 45, or 49. Graying at the temples 
and thickening around the middle, he is, of 
course, an elderly gentleman in the profession of 
busting noses. Play as he will a relentless numbers 
game with his age, Archie is the first to laugh at 
anyone who is taken in by his kidding. His flesh 
is aging, and that is that. 
In almost all other things, though, Archie is 


\e SPEAKS ARCHIE MOORE, the light-heavy- 


remarkably young. He is nimble-minded and 
ambitious, astute and sophisticated, shrewd and 
sensible. There is no secret to his posture of non- 
stop youth. There is no miracle to his losing 
weight and winning fights. It has nothing to do 
with his mysterious diets or remote training 
camps or any of the other trappings he is inventive 
enough to drape around his gleaming personality. 

Tt does have to do with his mind and his spirit. 
In a sagging sport with most of the kicks gone out 
of it, Archie is a magnificent faker. In a business 
with its innards shook up, he is dauntless. Noth- 
ing frightens him, nothing discourages him, noth- 
ing browbeats him. He is boastful with a smile, 
crafty with an open hand, effusive with a roar, 
and generous with a stubborn silence. He reads, 
he looks around, he educates himself, and he keeps 
busy. He is, in the words of one enthusiast, a 
bona fide original, and he is, to the eye of those 
who know him, the genuine (——> To-pacE 82) 
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GIL HODGES 
One Comeback Coming Up! 


Last year Gil couldn’t wait 

to assault the 250-foot wall in 
LA’s Coliseum. Now 

he can’t wait to prove it was 


all a terrible mistake 


By Milton Gross 


Color by Lawrence Schiller 
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FTER THE LONG spring training haul, the opening three- 
game series in San Francisco and the flight back to Los 
Angeles, Gil Hodges finally was getting his first eager 

look at the Coliseum’s 250-foot Great Wall of China, and he 
could barely contain his glee. 

He hurried through the long tunnel leading under the 
stands to the field and he whistled happily through his teeth. 
A big grin was on his handsome face. All spring his team- 
mates had been kidding him about the horrible havoc his 
bat would wreak against the makeshift left-field barrier. 

“They sure forgot about me,” said Duke Snider, the left- 
handed slugger who would be shooting at an impossible 
440-foot fence, “but they custom-built the park for you.” 

“They'll be naming that left-field wall ‘Hodges’ Haven,’” 
general manager Buzzy Bavasi said. ‘‘You should have the 
biggest year you ever had for home runs and RBIs, and even 
for average.” 

“You should be ashamed to accept your salary with that 
kind of a target to shoot at,” said Carl Furillo, who is a 
righthanded batter like Gil, but more of a straight-away 
line drive hitter than a pull-hitting home run threat. 

Gil stood behind home plate looking toward the screen 
which represented the promise of his best season with the 
Dodgers, and he said to himself: “If I hit one ball to the right 
of second base all year, I’m going to quit and go home.” 

Hodges didn’t quit and go home, but perhaps he should 
have. Instead of having his best year, Gil became a self- 
confessed, helpless and hopeless victim of the 250-foot mon- 
ster. He underwent the torment of his worst season in ten. 
He suffered the ignominy of being benched, the confusion 
of being unable to help himself, the frustration of a .259 
season during which he managed to hit only 22 home runs 
and drive in 64 runs, and the conviction (——} To PAGE 76) 
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WIDE-OPEN GOLF IN LAS VEGAS 


It may be the Tournament of Champions to 
some, but with its giant Calcutta pool and wild betting, 
it’s The Slot-Machine Open to most people 


By MELVIN DURSLAG 


ceding a golf tournament in which each entrant is 

placed on the block and sold to the highest bidder. 
The money is distributed to the buyers afterwards on 
the basis of order-of-finish. 

In Las Vegas, Nev., the Calcutta pool at the annual 
Tournament of Champions hits such dazzling financial 
heights, and creates an impact so staggering, that the 
man who wins the golf meet often yields top billing to 
the one who wins the Calcutta. 

The classic nature of the tournament itself, the 
madcap plunging that goes on before it, and the zany 
betting while it is in progress, combine to make this 
the world’s most unique golf event. It is certainly the 
wildest, and not without its saving graces, considering 
that $35,000 is guaranteed each year by the sponsor to 
the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund. 

On April 23, at the Desert Inn Country Club in Las 
Vegas, a select field of professionals will tee off in the 
seventh annual Tournament of Champions; its value to 
the golfers will be $40,000. In the back room the night 
before, meanwhile, this sum will be dismissed as lunch 
money. The plungers will be shooting for the Calcutta 
record of $266,000 established at Las Vegas in 1958. 

The currency that turned up last year made such a 
mockery of everyday endeavor that one of the auc- 
tioneers, comedian Joe E. Lewis, was inspired to ob- 
serve, “We get absolutely the finest of everything in 
Las Vegas. Our shrimp are flown in from New Orleans, 
our lobsters are flown in from Maine—and our suckers 
are flown in from all over.” 

To this, Milton Berle, another auctioneer, added, 
“Go as high as you like, gentlemen. And don’t be 


\ CALCUTTA POOL is essentially an auction pre- 


afraid. We honor Diner’s Club cards.” 

Just as the golf prize figure is dwarfed by the Cal- 
cutta money, the latter is belittled by the astonishing 
sums put up in man-to-man betting among the gal- 
leryites. The management forbids bookmaking on the 
golf course, but anyone searching for action rarely has 
to look any further than his neighbor. Some of the bets 
are fascinating. The seventh hole, for instance, is a 
par 3 whose green is blocked by a crescent of water. 
The Las Vegas regulars lay 2-1 that the tee shot doesn’t 
make the green. The price against the ball landing in 
the water is 4-1. 

On the fourth, seventh, eleventh and sixteenth holes, 
all par 3, one gentleman posts standard odds of 10,600 
to one against a hole-in-one. “What’s more,” he says, 
“Td like to do it every day for the rest of my life.” Bets 
even have been made that club-busting Tommy Bolt 
doesn’t finish a round with all his sticks intact. 

The interest that members of the gallery sometimes 
take in the health of the golfers is more than fatherly. 
In 1955, Lloyd Mangrum developed a rib injury at the 
end of the first round. A distraught backer who had 
made Lloyd the pinwheel in a network of man-to-man 
bets desperately summoned one of the biggest special- 
ists in Nevada. But not even the ministrations of this 
skilled doctor could keep Mangrum in the tourna: 

His withdrawal cost the backer $15,000, meat 

The next day, Bud Holsther dropped an iron shot 
three feet from the cup on the seventeenth hole. As he 
reached into his pocket for a coin with which to mark 
the ball, his putter, leaning against his knee, fell and 
miraculously knocked the ball into the cup. 

The officials were called for a decision. For moving 
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Last year’s winner, Stan Leonard, gets kiss 
from his wife, 10,000 silver dollars from Desert Inn’s 
Wilbur Clark, left. His bidder won $95,760. 


a ball accidentally, the rules call for a one-stroke pen- 
alty, with the ball to be played from the point at 
which it stops. However, since the ball had stopped in 
the hole, the officials decided that Holscher, in a sense, 
should have a draw; that is, a one-stroke penalty, with 
no further shot to play. 

Where this ruling was quite acceptable to the golfers, 
it wasn’t to certain members of the gallery engaged 
in heavy man-to-man betting. One gentleman insisted 
that the penalty should have been inflicted and the 
ball put back to its original lie. When he refused to 
pay off a lost het, a fist fight nearly followed. 

Actually, the gambling aspects were most remote in 
the mind of the home pro at the Desert Inn, Howard 
Capps, when he conceived the idea for the Tournament 
of Champions back in 1953. A former traveling secre- 
tary for the Professional Golfers Association, Capps 
enjoys a reputation as one of the sport’s brightest 
operators. Encamped in an atmosphere of around-the- 
clock gaming, he never gambles himself and never 
realized that his brainchild would engender such action 
among the fairways following. 

“Tt was my idea to stage a classic golf tournament of 
champions only,” says Capps. “I didn’t want the field 
cluttered up with a lot of duds. I talked over the plan 
with Wilbur Clark and Allard Roen of the Desert Inn 
and we decided the way to handle it would be to invite 
only winners of PGA-sponsored tournaments during 
the previous 12 months.” 

From 20 to 24 players have comprised the fields of 
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Most pros like to play at Vegas. Lloyd Mangrum, 
three-time winner Gene Littler, and Sam Snead, 
here, wear $100 sports jackets given to all entrants. They 
also get $50 pair of golf shoes. 
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the Tournament of Champions in the past. Ben Hogan 
was eligible the first year, but failed to turn up when 
the sponsors refused to give him $5,000 in appearance 
money. 

Few golfers since, however, have shown such inde- 
pendence. Of the $40,000 purse, no participant receives 
less than $1,000, the last-place payoff. The rest of the 
loot is sealed up to a first prize of $10,000. Room, board 
and entertainment is thrown in, along with a sports 
jacket worth $100 and a pair of golf shoes worth $50. 
Further benefits come from the Caleutta pool, to be 
explained presently. 

Though the principal sponsor of the tournament is 
the Desert Inn, the other major hotels along the famous 
Strip in Las Vegas participate, too. Capps estimates 
the total cost of the tournament at $125,000 a year. 
How all the sponsors get even is pretty obvious. Craps, 
blackjack and roulette are their games, not golf. Since 
the tournament unfailingly fills all 10,000 hotel rooms 
in town, some cash is bound to rub off at the tables. 
But even if it didn’t, the Las Vegas people would 
have no complaints since the tournament brings 
more national publicity to the community than any 
other event. 

The 72-hole match each year is preceded the day 
before by a celebrity putting contest that usually in- 
volves such stars as Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, Walter 
Winchell and Phil Harris. Occasionally other well- 
known entertainers, such as Eddie Fisher, Frankie 
Laine and Liberace, are tossed into the field, too. All 
gate receipts go to the Runyon Fund. 

That night, the Calcutta dinner is held in the night- 
club of the Desert Inn. Seats are distinctly at a pre- 
mium for this stag event for which 600 or more men 
jam into the room. Some are prospective bidders, 
other kibitzers and a few merely autograph hounds. 

The names of the golfers are printed on a large 
blackboard which stands on the stage. One by one, the 
golfers, who aren’t permitted to be present, are auc- 
tioned off by attending celebrities, among them some 
of the biggest names in show business, 

Only twice have ladies crashed the Calcutta. Marie 
Wilson proved a popular auctioneer one night. The 
gown she wore was sort of a convertible, with the 
top down. Television’s Dagmar once was enlisted to 
sell a golfer, too. She nuzzled another auctioneer, John 


Daly, moderator of the television show, “What’s My 
Line,” and cooed into the mike, “Guess my line, honey, 
and T’ll pay you $50.” 

The auctioneers at the Tournament of Champions 
aren’t always the best connoisseurs of the products 
they peddle. One night, for instance, Joe E. Lewis 
was requested to sell the South American star, Roberto 
DeVicenzo. 

“Are you familiar with DeVicenzo?” Joe was asked. 

Lewis appeared hurt. “You must be kidding?” he 
answered. “The Mona Lisa will live forever.” 

Informed that DeVicenzo was a golfer, Joe remarked, 
“I know all about him. He plays in the low 60s. And 
when it gets colder, he goes inside.” 

The Las Vegas Calcutta is split to the first seven 
places. Ten per cent is removed from the top for the 
Runyon Fund, and the rest is distributed as follows: 
40 per cent to first place, 20 per cent to second, 15 to 
third, ten to fourth, and five each to fifth, sixth and 
seventh. 

Most of the bidding is done by recognized plungers 
along the Vegas Strip, but strangers pop in from time 
to time and shock the regulars. One night, a Canadian, 
who had had trouble renting a room, much less getting 
into the Calcutta dinner, stood up and offered an 
opening bid of $20,000 on Sam Snead. Bob Hope was 
swinging the gavel at the time. Bob swallowed hard. 
“Okay,” he finally said, recovering, “now let’s hear 
from someone who’s working.” 

Nobody tried to beat the bid on Snead, which was 
unfortunate for the Canadian. Sam shot a 79 the first 
day and wound up ninth in the tournament. This was 
still an improvement over his showing the previous 
year. Purchased for $16,500, he finished eighteenth in 
a field of 20. To date, Sam has made three appearances 
at Las Vegas and has burned up $53,500 of Caleutta 
cash. He has never finished in the money. 

Until last year, Bob Hope held the Calcutta record 
for the highest single bid on a golfer. In 1957, he went 
to $21,000 for Cary Middlecoff—and watched his en- 
trant finish eleventh. Hope’s bid helped raise the total 
that year to $265,650 for the sale of 23 golfers, an all- 
time record. 

However, in 1958, after all the checks were counted 
and tested for resiliency, the pot showed a startling 
total of $266,000 for only 22 golfers. (——> TO PAGE 98) 


Desert Inn CG, site of the tourney, 

is trap-laden 7,048 yards, at par 72. 
And the gallery bets every yard 

of the way, even that Tommy Bolt won't 
finish a round with all his clubs, 
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The 
Ballplayers 
Pick The 
Pennant 
Winners 


The men who play the game 

> pick the Yanks and Braves. 
They say Mays and Mantle are in 

for big years, and 

Banks will keep slugging. 


But, oh, those pitchers! 
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in the World Series again this year. That’s what the ballplayers 

themselves predict in the 1959 version of Sport’s exclusive annual 
poll. And the ballplayers’ consensus has been right on the nose for 
three straight seasons. 

There were 193 players and managers in both leagues who filled 
out their questionnaires, and some of their choices were surprising. 
For example, among the hitters, two names stood out above all 
others: Mickey Mantle in the American League and Willie Mays in 
the National. Both men had plenty of critics last season, with Mays 
failing to win any of the three major batting titles and Mantle just 
barely beating out Cleveland’s Rocky Colavito for his home-run 
leadership. Both were steamrollered in the balloting for Most 
Valuable Player. But, according to their fellow players, they are 
ready to have big seasons. Mays was a top-heavy choice to finish 
1959 as the leading hitter and Most Valuable Player in the National 
League, while Mantle swept the same categories in the American 
League, encountering stiff opposition only from Boston’s formidable 
Ted Williams in the vote for leading hitter. 

An oddity in the balloting for leading pitcher saw ties in both 
leagues. The American Leaguers couldn’t decide between the 
Yanks’ Bob Turley, their only 20-game winner in ’58, and his team- 
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mate, Whitey Ford, while the National Leaguers gave 
equally high ranking to the Braves’ veteran ace, War- 
ren Spahn, and Pittsburgh’s rising young righthander, 
Bob Friend. 

For the third straight year, the Detroit Tigers were 
picked to be the most improved team in the American 
League despite a disappointing fifth-place finish a 
year ago. But the National Leaguers swung away from 
their usual choice, the Pittsburgh Pirates, to select the 
Los Angeles Dodgers as the team most likely to im- 
prove. The ballplayers apparently feel that the Pirates 
can do no better than their surprising second-place 
finish of 1958. 

In analyzing the players’ vote in the pennant races, 
the respect with which they hold defending champions 
New York and Milwaukee becomes very apparent. Of 
192 first-place votes cast, 160 went to the Yankees. The 
next highest total, surprisingly enough, went to the 
Boston Red Sox, who drew ten first-place votes al- 
though they were fifth overall. A year ago, the White 
Sox had 54 votes and the Tigers 24. This year their first- 
place totals were four and nine respectively. The 
Yankees tallied 1,500 points on a basis of eight points 
for each first-place vote, seven for second, six for 
third, etc. Nobody placed them lower than third and 
only four players had the temerity to rate them that 
low. Their margin of nearly 500 points on second- 
place Chicago is one of the biggest in either league 
since SporT began conducting the player poll. 

The White Sox, who were picked for a second-place 
finish a year ago, and came through, are the choice 
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the Pirates, the Cinderella team of the major leagues 
in 1958. A year ago the Pirates were an overwhelming 
pre-season pick for seventh place. They didn’t draw 
a single vote for first, second or third, and only six 
players thought they could do as well as fourth. But 
this year there were only ten men in both leagues who 
thought the Pirates would finish lower than fourth— 
and 30 boldly selected them for the 1959 pennant. 

Another team which earned considerable respect in 
this year’s balloting was the San Francisco Giants. A 
pennant contender for most of last season before 
sliding to a third-place finish, the Giants drew their 
heaviest vote for both second and third and came very 
close to the Pirates in point total. Last year they were 
picked to finish sixth. Dropped lower in the players’ 
estimation were both the St. Louis Cardinals and the 
Los Angeles Dodgers. Last season they were picked 
as the two top contenders, but neither made the first 
division. The Cards, who drew 25 first-place votes a 
year ago, got only one this season but picked up 
enough strength elsewhere to be selected as a distant 
fourth. The Dodgers, picked for second in 1958 when 
they drew 99 votes for the first two positions and not a 
single vote lower than fifth, astounded every selector 
by coming in seventh. This season only one lonely vote 
was cast for a Dodger pennant and only a dozen for 
second as the consensus tabbed them for a modest 
rise to fifth place, barely ahead of the Cincinnati 
Redlegs. 

The Redlegs, picked for second in 1957 and fourth in 
1958, are in the peculiar position of being picked two 
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again—but just barely. The Tigers actually outpolled 
the White Sox for both first and second places, but 
because they also drew 54 second-division ballots 
compared to Chicago’s 25, the White Sox were able to 
beat them out by a scant 39 points. In another close 
race, the Cleveland Indians got enough support to 
reverse last year’s figures and beat out the Red Sox 
for fourth. The presence of Frank Lane as Cleveland 
general manager apparently tipped the scales despite 
the fact that the Red Sox finished ahead of the Indians 
a year ago. For the last three spots in the league, the 
players had very little trouble making up their minds. 
For the third straight year they picked Baltimore, 
Kansas City and Washington in that order, with the 
Senators drawing the dubious distinction of getting 
more votes for the cellar—l69—than the Yankees 
got for first place. 

The ballplayers had considerably more difficulty 
making up their minds about the National League 
race—or at léast for the seven positions behind Mil- 
waukee. The Braves got a solid 133 of 187 votes cast for 
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spots lower than where they finished in 1958. With 
highly regarded manager Birdie Tebbetts gone, less 
than half of the ballplayers think the Redlegs will 
finish in the first division; they drew almost as many 
votes for seventh as they did for fourth. The Cubs, 
who were picked for the cellar in 1958 and surprised 
by finishing in a tie for fifth, got a little better support 
this year, but only enough to justify a seventh-place 
ending. They edged out the Phillies, who drew the 
second highest total in the league with 90 votes for 
last place. 

The vote for most improved team of 1959 also pro- 
vided some food for thought on the pennant race. 
In the National League there were votes for all seven 
teams which finished behind Milwaukee a year ago, 
with the Dodgers getting 26 of the 80 votes cast by 
league players only. It was the feeling of the players 
that the transplanted Dodgers couldn’t possibly look 
as bad as they did a year ago. They have had a year 
to get used to their new surroundings and a youth 
movement has promised to rejuvenate the old cham- 
pions to some extent. The Cubs, who had a good season 


despite the failure of their highly touted young 
pitchers, drew a dozen votes to show the most improve- 
ment, while the Phillies had 11. 

In the American League, the Tigers drew 46 of 110 
votes cast as most improved team for 1959, while the 
Indians got 35. Neither the Yankees nor the runner- 
up White Sox got a single vote. 

The real showing of Yankee supremacy this season 
came in the voting for individual honors. The World 
Champions took all four categories: Most Valuable 
Player, leading hitter, home-run hitter and pitcher. 
Mickey Mantle, who swept the voting for the first three 
titles a year ago, actually produced only one—the 
home-run leadership. Nevertheless, the American 
League ballplayers picked him for a sweep again. In the 
vote for Most Valuable Player, Mickey got 44 votes 
while his closest rival, young Cleveland slugger Rocky 
Colayito, got 15 and Detroit’s temperamental Al 
Kaline got ten. Ted Williams, the chief also-ran of 
1958, got only seven votes. Jackie Jensen, the Red Sox 
star who actually won the MVP title last year, was 
practically ignored with a mere three votes. 

In the voting for top hitter of 1959, however, Mantle 
barely beat out Williams, 34 to 31, with Detroit's Har- 
vey Kuenn getting a surprisingly good 21 votes to fin- 
ish third. In 1958, Williams took the title with a .328 
figure, Kuenn was third with .319 and Mantle eighth at 
.304. Pete Runnels of the Red Sox, runner-up at .322 
a year ago, got just one vote. 

Mantle’s biggest margin came in the vote for leading 
home-run hitter. Mickey, who led the league with 42 


around. They say his fast ball is gone. 

In the National League, the voting for individual 
performances showed an unusual twist. San Francisco 
star Willie Mays, who ran behind Milwaukee’s Hank 
Aaron a year ago in the predictions for MVP and 
leading hitter, easily topped his rival in this year’s 
results. Willie, who outhit Hank, .347 to .326 last 
summer, outpolled him, 35 to 15 for MVP and 43 to 
17 for leading hitter. But in the selection of 1959’s 
home run champion, Mays, the pick last year, was 
swamped by the Cubs’ Ernie Banks, 56 to 14, Banks 
Jed the major leagues in home runs, with 47, and RBIs, 
with 129, last season and was named MVP. 

Oddly, Banks got only three votes as a repeat pos- 
sibility for the MVP title, the same number as the 
Cardinals’ great Stan Musial. Pittsburgh’s brilliant 
young second-baseman, Bill Mazeroski, finished third 
with five votes. After Mays and Aaron in the hitting 
race, only six players got any mention. Philadelphia’s 
Richie Ashburn, the league batting champion with a 
-350 mark, got eight votes, while Musial, who hit .337, 
and Pittsburgh’s Bob Skinner, who hit .321 polled 
six each, 

Ernie Banks’ steadily rising total of home runs was 
the most impressive individual accomplishment in 
the eyes of the National League ballplayers. He re- 
ceived more votes as 1959’s prospective home-run king 
than any other player in any category. Only Mantle’s 
vote for the same title in the American League was 
heavier. After Banks and Mays, the players cast a 
total of only 13 votes for five other players, with the 
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a year ago, got 77 votes to repeat while Colavito, who 
hit 41, could muster only 18 votes. Roy Sievers of 
Washington, who finished third with 39 home runs in 
1958, was also third in the ballots for 1959, with 12 
votes to win the slugging honors. 

Among the pitchers, righthander Turley and left- 
hander Ford stood above all others to deadlock at 26 
votes each. Turley, at 21-7, led the league in victories 
a year ago while Ford, with a 14-7 mark, had a 2.01 
ERA, best in the league for a starting pitcher. The 
chief opposition came from Detroit’s Frank Lary, who 
got 12 votes despite a 16-15 record, and Cleveland’s 
Herb Score, with 11 votes for a meager 2-3 record. 
Lary, an extremely tough competitor, lost more than 
his share of heartbreakers, but still tied for the league 
lead with 19 complete games and finished with a 
good 2.91 ERA. Score, the victim of a sore arm most of 
last season, is believed ready to throw again with his 
old power. Last year’s selection, Chicago southpaw 
Billy Pierce, came through with a good 17-11 record 
but it cut surprisingly little ice with the other Ameri- 
can Leaguers. Billy drew only six votes this time 


Braves’ Aaron and Ed Mathews getting four apiece. 

Like their American League counterparts, the Na- 
tional Leaguers couldn’t decide who would be the top 
pitcher in their league and finally settled for a tie 
between the Braves’ ace lefthander, Warren Spahn, 
and the Pirates’ righthanded Bob Friend. Each earned 
21 votes. In 1958 Spahn had a 22-11 record and Friend 
a 22-14 mark. Don Drysdale, the Los Angeles right- 
hander who was last season's selection, drew a good 
13 votes despite a 12-13 record. Around the league 
they say Drysdale is the most underrated pitcher in 
the majors. Lew Burdette, with a 20-10 record a year 
ago, drew only eight votes. 

In the balloting for top individual performances, 
most of the players modestly omitted their own names 
from consideration. However, one highly controversial 
young slugger boldly nominated himself as a home- 
run champion, an opinion he shared with only one 
teammate. But last season another brash young fellow 
cast the only ballot for himself as his league’s top 
hitter and came very close to having the last laugh. 
It could happen again. 
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Glenn Davis has an 
Olympic Gold Medal and 
several world records 
to his credit. But track 


isn’t everything to him 


By IKE LASHER 


States is rapidly losing ground 

to the Soviet Union in missile 
development and nuclear physics, 
Glenn Davis is helping Uncle Sam 
maintain his slim superiority in the 
most ancient international compe- 
tition, track, Glenn, who bears a 
marked resemblance to motion pic- 
ture and television star Lee Marvin, 
is America’s top quarter-miler and 
400-meter high hurdler. In the last 
three years he has set world records 
in the 400-meter high hurdles and 
the 440-yard dash, and an Olympic 
record in the 400-meter high hur- 
dles. 

A senior at Ohio State, Glenn 
came home from the 1956 Olympic 
Games at Melbourne with a gold 
medal for his victory in the 400- 
meter hurdles. The 50.1 seconds it 
took him to race the distance and 
clear the ten barriers established 
a new Olympic record. Earlier, in 
the trials at Los Angeles, Calif., he 
had lowered the world standard for 
the event. His mark of 49.5 stood for 
a full two years until he himself 
bettered it this past August. 

Last summer Glenn went ona State 
Department-sponsored tour of the 
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A hurdler and quarter-miler, Glenn can also do a 9.6 hundred. 
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Iron Curtain countries. In Warsaw and Moscow he 
defeated the best of the European entries in both the 
400-meter dash and the 400-meter hurdles. Then, at 
peak condition, the six-foot, 165-pounder ran the 
hurdles in Budapest in 49.2, three-tenths of a second 
faster than his previous record. 

Just a few weeks before, in the United States, Davis 
had won the quarter-mile dash at the NCAA track and 
field championships in Berkeley, Calif., setting another 
world record. He was clocked in 45.7 seconds. 

After he set the quarter-mile record, Glenn reviewed 
his strategy. “All I was thinking about when I was 
waiting for the starter’s gun,” he said, “was to get off to 
a good start, then run smooth, level off and kick at the 
end. I wanted to stay relaxed and move out when I 
saw someone coming. I didn’t see Eddie until the second 
curve, (Eddie Southern of the University of Texas, who 
is Davis’ chief competition. Southern was on the State 
Department tour, too.) Then I saw him out of the 
corner of my eye and I moved out. I felt tight down 
the stretch, but I surprised myself. I had a lot left 
at the finish.” 

On the European tour, which convinced the Soviets 
they have a tough row to hoe if they are going to beat 
the United States in the 1960 Olympic Games at Rome, 
the fiercely competitive Davis was finally beaten. Eddie 
Southern barely. beat him to the tape in a 400-meter 
race on an Athens, Greece track. It was the first time 
Glenn ever had lost at that distance. He is yet to be 
defeated in the quarter-mile. 

Manhattan College track coach George Eastment, 
who supervised the group, says, “Glenn is a sure thing 
to lower the hurdle record he set in Budapest. Why, he 
knocked over the last hurdle and almost fell down. He 
must have lost a full second. It’s the greatest race the 
boy ever ran,” 

Because of his record-breaking performances and 
fine showing on the good-will tour of Europe, Glenn 
was awarded the James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy 
given annually to the amateur athlete who, by his 
performance, example and influence, has done the most 
during the year to advance the cause of sportsmanship. 

A serious student, Glenn has a standard Big Ten 
grant-in-aid. It covers room, board, tuition and books. 
His pretty wife Dolores (they were married a week 
after he returned from the Olympics) comes from his 
home town, Follensbee, W. Va. When he was a 
freshman at Follensbee High School, Glenn began his 
track career running the 180-yard hurdles. Shortly 
afterward, his parents died and he moved to Ohio to 
live with an older brother. He now makes Barberton, 
Q., a suburb of Akron, his home, 

As a schoolboy champion in Ohio, Glenn developed 
an attitude toward track competition which has car- 
ried through to the present. 

“['m not nervous about running. Sure, for a big race 
I get a little jumpy before the gun. I’m not a worrier, 
though. Preparing for a race is a state of mind. I just 
want to get out of there as fast as I can. That’s better 
than if you’re too casual. But when I'm in a race, my 
mind is a blank. I try not to think, care or worry about 
anything. I’m confident. I never shoot for a record, 
either. When it’s in the back of my mind, I always 
seem to do lousy.” 

Glenn’s coach at Ohio State, Larry Snyder, is his 
number one booster. “‘Glenn’s the ideal track athlete,” 
Snyder says. “He’s wonderful to coach. He’s as easy to 
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work with now as he was when he was a freshman. 
And what a wonderful kid! Everybody likes him—his 
teammates, other athletes, everybody. Even guys he 
whips can’t help liking him. That’s the kind of a guy 
he is.” 

Being well-liked and a world famous athlete, also, 
has not affected Glenn’s competitive outlook or his 
hat-size. 

“TI don’t mind training,” he says matter-of-factly. 
“In fact, I kind of enjoy it. But I’m a lot different than 
most athletes. Track is just one small part of my life, 
Sure, I race to win. But, I don’t want running to get 
out of perspective.” 

In spite of this easy-going manner and casual atti- 
tude, Davis is known as a tough competitor. “Sure,” he 
says, “I don’t like losing. No one does. I know how I 
feel and what I can do. I feel nobody can beat me when 
I’m running. I have confidence. But I like to keep it to 
myself.” 

George Eastment backs this up. “Glenn's the type,” 
Eastment says, “who if he loses, and that’s quite rare, 
will smile and congratulate the guy who beat him, 
Then, he’ll go home muttering to himself how he'll 
beat him the next time out. He'll be up all night re- 
running the race.” 

Watching him work out, coach Snyder talked about 
Davis. 

“He's perfection,” the Ohio State track coach said. 
“Did you ever see him coming down the finish?” Then, 
answering his own question, Snyder says, “He runs 
powerfully. He simply exudes power. At the finish of a 
race the crowd just naturally comes to its feet. He’s 
exciting. Glenn may weigh only 165 pounds, but when 
he’s pounding down that stretch he looks as if he’s 
swelled up to 200 pounds. He’s bulging with power. 
Reminds you of a streamlined freight train under a 
full head of steam. He'll get better, too. I think he can 
break the 400-meter flat record.” 

Glenn will get plenty of opportunity to break that 
record and others. This month and next he has a full 
schedule of tough invitational meets. And in the sum- 
mer he'll enter the Pan-American Games in Chicago, 
Ill, a sort of Western Hemisphere Olympics. He'll try 
to qualify for the quarter and the hurdles. 

“T'll get into both if I can,” Glenn says. “Then, it’s the 
Olympics. I may try my hand at the decathlon. After 
Rome, though, I don’t think I'll see much action. It’s 
too far off to think about. There are other things in life 
besides track, you know.” 

For one thing, Glenn hopes to begin his career after 
graduation this June. He’s an education major and he 
wants to teach and coach on the high school level for 
a while. Then he would like to go on to a college or 
university. Also, his wife doesn’t particularly care to 
have Glenn traveling and away from home so much. 
As proud as Dolores Davis is of his achievements, she 
is even more anxious to have him home all the time. 
Thirdly, by the time the 1960 Olympics are over, 
Glenn will be almost 26 years old. He will have been 
competing for over ten years. “Enough is enough,” he 
says. 

Between then and now, though, Glenn is determined 
to run a little better and a little faster. He thinks he 
can, and his coach thinks he can. And each time he 
runs a little better and a little faster, the chances of 
the United States remaining the world’s number one 
track and field power increase. 
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The Tigers know they can’t keep making promises to their fans and not delivering. 


So they’ve turned tough on their players. And they’re making fewer promises, too 


By Watson Spoelstra 


Detroit Tigers this season, and a hungrier look about 

the eyes. 

As new faces of 1959 at Briggs Stadium, Ray Nar- 
leski, Eddie Yost and Rocky Bridges have swelled the 
30-and-over age group in the Detroit clubhouse. Some 
young but disappointing players of last season are 
gone, 

The brass at Briggs Stadium has junked its catch 
phrase of the last three or four seasons. You can’t be 
talking forever about a “youth movement,” especially 
when it is mostly sugar-coating for the loyalists at 
home while the Yankees are stomping off with the 
pennant year after year. 

The Tigers aren’t smiling any more. In the dugout, 


Yeersi FIND FLECKS of gray in the hair of the 


manager Bill Norman is the essence of dogged deter- 
mination. You see the same look in the faces of princi- 
pal owner John E. Fetzer and new, acting general 
manager Rick Ferrell. 

“We've got to do something this time,” Rick omi- 
nously told the Tigers in their training camp at Lake- 
land, Fla. 

“This time” is 1959. The “something” is harder to 
define. 

You remember Rick. He was the silent partner in the 
famed brother battery with pitcher Wes Ferrell. After 
ten years in the organization as coach and scout, Rick 
became acting general manager of the Tigers last 
January. Young John McHale had departed for the 
more prosperous life of County Stadium, Milwaukee, 
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where he is now the Braves’ general manager. Rick 
is sort of a middle man in the threesome McHale left 
behind. The others are manager Norman and vice- 
president Jimmy Campbell. All three were hand- 
picked by McHale and came up through McHale’s farm 
system. 

It’s up to these three to produce the “something” to 
excite Detroit. The fans are growing impatient. Nearly 
a decade has slipped away since the Tigers arched their 
backs in serious pennant contention. Briggs Stadium 
attendance dropped some 173,000 last year. 

Some take the view that the Fetzer group thought 
it was buying “Al Kaline, Harvey Kuenn and the 
pennant within two years” when it spent $5,500,000 
to get the Tigers from the Briggs family in October, 
1956. In those two years the Tigers haven’t gained an 
inch. 

Perhaps this is a harsh look at the ownership. But 
up to now they have remained serene in adversity. 
Radioman John Fetzer is an articulate board chairman. 
Lumberman Harvey R. Hansen is a solid president. 
They are ready to try new tactics. This is Fetzer 
speaking: i 

“The Tigers were desperately disappointing last year. 
By and large we have been a lackadaisical club for two 
years. We haven’t exemplified the kind of fight that 
has been a .great Detroit tradition, going back to 
National League days.” 

Hansen puts great stock in the capacity of his mana- 
ger to rekindle Tiger enthusiam. “All we ask is per- 
formance,” he says. “Norman is the guy who can get 
it. He isn’t afraid of anybody. Not even us (nodding to 
Fetzer). That’s the kind of fellow you like.” 

The Detroit executives still talk of “fight” and 
“color,” but now they will settle for nothing less than 
a team with the ability to carry a tough, relentless 
battle to the Yankees. 

Not long ago a man of standing wrote to a sports 
editor in Detroit: “Baseball leaves 
me pretty cold. The Yankees have 
killed it but good. The whole situa- 
tion is desperate and futile. I'll be 
spending the summer on the golf 
course. As for the Tigers, I couldn’t 
care less.” 

This is scary stuff in a robust 
sports city like Detroit. 

Why should the responsibility for 
preventing another Yankee pennant 
hang so heavily over the Tigers? 

In the last year or two, the league 
had been led to believe that Kaline, 
Kuenn and company represented 
the best threat to New York. You 
heard it everywhere. Give those 
young Detroit guys a couple of years 
and they’ll tear the Yankees apart. 

But the Tigers flopped and critics 
started calling them “fat cats.” 

Before he moved to Milwaukee, 
McHale bristled when anyone said 
his team wasn’t trying. His explana- 
tion was that Detroit lacked matur- 
ity, a position now supported by 
Rick Ferrell. 

“Take an inexperienced athlete 
in any sport,” McHale argued. “Con- 
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fusion can look like lack of aggressiveness. Nonchalance 
can really be lack of confidence.” 

McHale rejected the theory that Detroit overpaid 
its players or failed to get adequate performance for 
what it paid. In the recent Congressional disclosures 
of player salaries, the Tigers had the league’s fifth 
highest payroll. They also were in fifth place. 

How do the owners propose to lift the Tigers in 1959 
and provide long-range competition for the Yankees? 

First of all, they’ll sink every dollar they can put 
their hands on into the farm system. The key phrase 
is “building from within.” This applies to talent on the 
field, in the dugout and in the executive suite. 

Briggs Stadium has witnessed an unprecedented 
belt-tightening since the so-called benevolent owner- 
ship of the late Walter O. Briggs. Within earshot of 
Fetzer, you’d better not call it austerity, though. 

“We don’t like that word,” Fetzer fumed. “This 
ownership isn’t a cold kettle of fish. Just because 
baseball is a game, it doesn’t mean the owners should 
take an adolescent approach.” The Detroit club, he 
pledged, “intends to be thoroughly big league in every 
way.” 

On the surface there has been little change. The 
Detroit players still travel first class and have excellent 
living conditions on the road. The cutbacks from the 
Briggs administration are hardly discernible, but they 
are there. 

Before going to Milwaukee, McHale said, “Detroit is 
spending more money than ever before on its farm 
operations.” 

But he told a slightly different version after changing 
jobs. “The Braves spend a lot more money,” McHale 
said. “I’m not saying $500,000 a year is the exact figure 
in Detroit and that Milwaukee’s is $1,000,000. But 
that’s the general idea.” 

McHale was asked if this put Detroit among the 
have-nots. 


Their bosses don’t like the idea that Tigers have been called “fat cats.” 
They think their players (i.e, Harvey Kuenn, sliding here) go all out. 
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“No, let’s say medium-high,” he replied. “Detroit is 
much better off than a lot of teams. But most of the new 
money these days is in the National League.” 

“We borrowed money to buy the club,” Fetzer 
admits, ‘‘and we constantly hear implications that we 
entered baseball to make a quick dollar. None of us 
went into this for capital gains and there is nothing 
unusual about our financing. We started the 1957 season 
with a five-year plan of debt retirement. We are well 
ahead of the timetable. This now makes it a four-year 
plan that should be accomplished following the 1960 
season.” 
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Acting general manager Rick Ferrell, here with Al Kaline, 
replaced John McHale, who left unexpectedly for Milwaukee. 


The state of affairs in the Detroit farm system is 
good. It is currently the most stimulating phase of the 
whole operation. In 1948 Red Rolfe staked the first 
claims in the present grow-them-yourself movement. 
It took more than ten years to see solid results. 

Rolfe, one-time Yankee third-baseman, had been 
hired as farm director by Billy Evans, then general 
manager, and A. J. “Wish” Egan, the colorful old fellow 
who was master scout of the Tigers. Detroit had dis- 
mantled its farm system in World War II and it took 
plenty of work to put it back together. 

A great deal of enterprise went into Rolfe’s project. 
In time Charley Gehringer, Herold “Muddy” Ruel and 
John McHale carried on the work. Spike Briggs always 
stood by with an open checkbook. Last summer, in his 
role of farm director, Rick Ferrell reaped the first 
results. Detroit affiliates won pennants in five minor- 
Jeague classifications. 

“Good pitching is the backbone of our system,” 
Ferrell said. ‘‘We’ve made great strides.” 

McHale put it more strongly a month before his 
first inkling that he would leave Detroit. As player and 
executive, he had spent 18 years, half his lifetime, 
with the Detroit club. “It has been proved that major- 
league players are pushed to top performance by 


strong farm systems,” he said. “It happened in St. Louis 
and Brooklyn. It happened in New York with the 
Yankees. It is happening in Milwaukee. It’s going to 
happen in Detroit.” 

One hears grumbling that Detroit’s farm system 
prospered “with old guys who never can make the big 
leagues.” Yet, intermingled with the old fellows, were 
bright, young prospects with Briggs Stadium in their 
future. 

“Lots of big-league clubs are drooling over our young 
pitchers,” Ferrell said. “It’s always sound when you 
start with good pitching.” 

Detroit's Triple-A outpost in the American Associa- 
tion is at Charleston, W. Va. The Tigers consider this 
their “third team.” After they won the pennant, some 
of the old hands at Charleston were wanted by big- 
league clubs. The Tigers were happy to take advantage 
of the situation. 

Jim Delsing and Ron Samford went to Washington 
in the package deal for Yost and Bridges, good varsity 
infield material, Herb Moford was sent to Boston for 
catcher Lou Berberet. Al Cicotte went to Cleveland 
with Billy Martin in the trade that brought pitchers 
Ray Narleski and Don Mossi. And the Charleston 
roster also brought cash returns for Wayne Terwilliger, 
Lou Skizas and Milt Bolling. 

Detroit has traded extensively since the near-miss 
on the 1950 pennant. In his term as general manager, 
Gehringer started the swapping. Before and after 
Detroit’s only cellar finish in history, in 1952, Gehring- 
er traded away George Kell, Vic Wertz, Hoot Evers, 
Virgil Trucks, Dizzy Trout and others. 

Gehringer’s deals generally were made in midseason 
when trouble loomed ahead. By contrast, McHale’s 
deals were mostly made in the off-season. He huddled 
with his advisors, decided what players they needed 
for a winner and then tried to get them. 

As it turned out, it really didn’t matter whether 
Detroit traded early or traded late. They couldn’t find 
a winning combination. Now that McHale is gone, it 
doesn’t mean that Detroit will withdraw from mass 
player deals. But Ferrell, Norman and Campbell will 
go slow. 

The man in focus is manager Norman. Can he make 
the older Tigers bolder? In the last two-thirds of the 
1958 season, Norman won seven more games than he 
lost with the Tigers. In hand-to-hand action with the 
Yankees, Norman extracted a 10-7 edge over Stengel, 
his one-time boss at Milwaukee. 

“The Detroit club wasn’t complacent for me,” Nor- 
man said. “It won’t be this year, either.” 

In 1954 Muddy Ruel got Norman into the Detroit 
organization. They had known each other in Cleveland 
as co-workers for Bill Veeck. Norman had spent 25 
years in baseball, mostly in the minors, and McHale 
made wide use of his talents. 

“As a scout, Bill made wonderful reports,” McHale 
said. “His memory was amazing. He couldn’t tell you 
much about a player’s facial features or the color of his 
hair. But Bill could tell you everything about his speed, 
arm and batting stroke.” 

Presently, Norman became McHale's trouble-shoot- 
er, first at Augusta, Ga., in 1956, and then at Charleston 
a year later. Both times Norman bailed out the man- 
ager, restored order and moved on to bigger things. 
Last June 10 he moved into the big leagues as successor 
to Jack Tighe in Detroit. (——> TO PaGE 86) 
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Report On The King Of The Minors: 


THE STRANGE CASE OF ROCKY NELSON 


Up for his ninth try at the major leagues, Rocky 


Richard “Rocky” Nelson. In the 

equivalent of nine full seasons 
of minor-league play, almost all in 
the class AAA International League 
or American Association, he has a 
lifetime average of .326. 

But put the same Rocky Nelson 
in a major-league uniform—and 
this year will be the ninth time it is 
being tried—and his average falls 
to .237, a drop of 89 points. 

“He plays like a major-leaguer in 
the minors and a minor-leaguer in 
the majors,” Branch Rickey re- 
marked when he had Rocky at 
Brooklyn. It’s an accurate descrip- 
tion. But neither Rickey, as shrewd 
a judge of baseball talent as there 
is, nor anyone else has ever figured 
out the reason, 

It’s been ten years since 34-year- 
old Rocky first came up with the St. 
Louis Cardinals as a rookie first- 

- baseman. They tried him for three 
seasons before trading him to Pitts- 
burgh in 1951, which in turn passed 
him on to the Chicago White Sox be- 
fore the season had ended. Brooklyn 
picked him up in 1952, which gave 
Nelson the dubious distinction of 
playing for four major-league teams 
in less than two years. 

For the next three seasons, ex- 
cept for a four-game trial with the 
Cleveland Indians in 1954, he mur- 
dered the ball for Montreal, hitting 
.311, .364 and .394 before the Dodg- 
ers recalled him in 1956, only to lose 
him to the Cardinals again on waiv- 
ers. In 1957 and 1958, he toiled for 
the Toronto Maple Leafs, hitting 
.294 and .326. 

It was after his last season, when 
Rocky took his third league MVP 
and led in batting average, hits, 
runs, RBI and home runs that Pitts- 
burgh became interested in him as 
an alternative to its other two ques- 
tion marks at first base—Ted Klu- 
szewski and Dick Stuart. 


He IS THE dilemma of Glenn 


may be able to shatter his amazing jinx. If he 


can’t, his old job is waiting for him in Toronto 


“We made the decision to draft 
Nelson two or three days before the 
winter meetings,” general manager 
Joe L. Brown said. “We had the 
13th pick, and when the other 12 
clubs passed him by, we grabbed 
him. We feel certain he’ll help us 
in some capacity and we intend to 
give him every chance to win the 
regular first-base job.” 

There is no doubt from anyone 
who has seen Rocky in action that 
he has what it takes. Comparatively 
small, at five feet, eleven inches 
and 175 pounds, he generates sur- 
prising power with a batting stance 
borrowed from the last century. He 
stands in the lefthanded batter’s 
box, with most of his weight on his 
slightly bent rear foot. His front 
foot is planted well toward the front 
of the box and pointed straight at 
the pitcher. With his huge cud of 
chewing tobacco bulging from one 
cheek, Rocky looks for all the world 
like Casey At The Bat. 

In the minors, he hit righthanded 
and lefthanded pitchers indiscrimi- 
nately and was considered a good 
defensive player. The complete op- 
posite was true when he put on a 
major-league suit. 

Tom LaSorda, a pitcher who has 
long been a buddy of Rocky’s from 
Brooklyn and Montreal days, says, 
“Tye seen Rocky murder pitchers 
in the minors, only to have the same 
guys make him look sick in the 
majors.” 

The impression Nelson left at most 
of his major-league stops was that 
of a harmless loudmouth who 
bragged constantly about how good 
he was and usually struck out in his 
rare plate appearances. But he al- 
ways had an alibi for his shortcom- 
ings, both on and off the field. At 
Brooklyn, he even had alibis for los- 
ing card games. And the story per- 
sists that he once came back to the 
bench after striking out and accused 


Rocky began his struggle to make the majors with St. Louis in 1949, 
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his manager, who had vigorously 
protested the second strike, of stir- 
ring up so much dust that he couldn’t 
see the next strike come in. 

But Nelson’s biggest problem is 
probably not his mouth so much as 
his tenseness. Rocky tries so hard 
to make good that he fails com- 
pletely. 

“He was tighter than a drum,” 
Cleveland coach Red Kress said aft- 
er Rocky’s failure there. “He looked 
terrible. He couldn’t even hit strikes 
down the pipe.” 

Rocky himself denies the insinu- 
ation that he chokes up. “You get 
a reputation the first time up that 
sticks with you,” he says. “Later, 
they look at your record, see where 
you couldn’t do the job for some 
other club and they won’t even look 
at you.” 

He’ll get a good look at Pittsburgh 
but Toronto has already announced 
that his old job and five-figure sal- 
ary are waiting. They’re waiting for 
the King of the Minors to come 
home. —LEE GREENE 
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A Rebel Named Dariene 


Vivacious Darlene Hard 
goes her own way, on or off 
the tennis court. She 

defies tradition with 


a great big grin of youth 


By Steve Gelman 


around Wimbledon’s center court on July 7, 1957, quivered with 

momentary shock. Darlene Hard, the vivacious, pony-tailed, blonde 
American, had defied England’s regal protocol. Instead of backing 
away graciously from the awards table where Queen Elizabeth sat, 
Darlene made her exit with flippant, circling, polka-rhythm dance- 
steps. Seconds later, the austere setting was shattered as the crowd 
erupted into good-natured laughter. 

“Charming,” English newspapers wrote the next day. “The buoyant, 
bubbling, bouncing Californian,” the papers called her. “‘So typical of 
carefree American youth.” 

To the many tennis fans across the world, Darlene, who plays tennis 
for fun, and who laughs gaily at her own playing errors, always has 
represented spirited, untroubled, impulsive youth. Beneath her gay 
exterior, though, there is complexity and uncertainty, for these are 
characteristics of youth, too. 

Basically, Darlene is not unlike many other young people. She is 
determined to find her own goals, and she wants freedom to explore 


T= IMPECCABLY-MANNERED crowd, jammed into the galleries 


all the interesting avenues. Most of all, though, she wants to be herself. 
She wants to obey impulses, and, through her own experiences, decide 
what is right and what is wrong. 

For most of her 23 years, Darlene has been a leading amateur tennis 
player. She has come under the watchful scrutiny of the associations 
which govern the sport and which like to dictate behavior and social 
patterns to their members. But Darlene is much too impulsive and 
strong-willed to let the bind of tradition map out her life, and in the 
course of being herself, she has time and again bucked the tennis 
people in head-on clashes. 

She worked for many years as a waitress in a coffee shop—a job 
they didn’t consider refined. 

Last summer, instead of going on the European tour to help defend 
her Wimbledon and French doubles titles, Darlene took a job as a 
counselor in a children’s camp. 

She has thumbed her nose at tennis’ long-established, meticulous 
standards of dress and wears whatever she wants, whenever she wants. 

She always has been interested more in the personality-broadening 
by-products of tennis, such as traveling and meeting people, than in 
improving her tournament play. As a consequence, she hasn’t devel- 
oped her full potential. 

Tennis people shudder at Darlene’s open defiance. They call her a 
rebel. Darlene Hard is a rebel—a most refreshing young rebel. Not 
a stereotyped disciple of a “non-conformity” cult, like a rock n’ roller, 
or a beatnik, but, instead, a rebel who gropes alone. Examination sug- 
gests that much of Darlene’s rebellion would be considered heroics by 
fans of Horatio Alger, because it was born of her necessity to work and 
help support herself. All of her rebellion has been touched off by a 
basic, burning desire to better herself. This is not to say that all that 
she does is right. About this each can decide for himself. 

The harping criticism of her actions has hurt Darlene, for, among 
other things, she is a sensitive young lady. Her sensitivity and touchi- 
ness has had much to do with holding back her tennis game from 
reaching championship proportions. 

“The least little thing will throw Darlene off,” Ruth Hard, her mother, 
said. “She might talk to somebody before a match, and what the 
person says will upset her and influence her game. Somebody in the 
stands might move or say something, and that will upset her. All these 
things aren’t necessarily noticeable, but after something has happened, 
her game often gradually, unconsciously, changes.” 

With Althea Gibson at least temporarily retired, Darlene and Bev- 
erly Baker Fleitz are rated as the two players most likely to dominate 
women’s competition this year. Darlene has more natural ability than 
any woman in tennis today, but her game is terribly erratic. At times 
she is unbeatable. She has won doubles titles at three of the world’s 
major tournaments—the British, French and United States champion- 
ships. She plays a powerful game, and, despite her chunky build, is 
one of the fastest girls in the game. She is a hard volleyer, has a 
smashing backhand and a strong service. 

Her shortcomings are a weak forehand and inconsistency, particu- 
larly when serving. Darlene double faults a lot—a weakness most 
often caused by nervousness, brought on by a desire to do well. It is 
when her game is off that Darlene does most of her clowning. She 
doesn’t want her true emotions to show, so she masks them with a gay, 
unassuming manner. 

Now, as she stands at the threshold of what could be her greatest 
tennis glory, Darlene is threatening to end her career. “I’m through 
with tennis,” she says. “For ten long years I played and nobody cared 
and they all gave me a hard time. Now, suddenly, there’s a big fuss.” 

No doubt, some of Darlene’s reluctance has been brought about by 
the stinging, emotional pain which lingers long after a sensitive person 
has been hurt. Perhaps she feels that it would be sweet revenge to 
desert tennis now, because with Althea out of (——> To PAGE 94) 


In an exciting match at Forest 

Hills Jast summer, Althea 

Gibson, left, defeated Darlene to win 
the U.S. singles title. 
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$3,000 


Here is an exciting new 
contest for handsome prizes. All 
you have to do is 
unscramble these photos, identify 
the stars, and write something 
about them. Remember, though, that 


there are two more parts to come 


““SCRAMBLED SPORTS STARS CONTEST” 


Here a List 
of Prizes you can win: 


CASH PRIZES 


$1,000...... 
900....... 
» 100... 


Plus these addi 


mal prizes: 


50 JUNGHANS 7-JEWEL 
TRAVELING CLOCKS 


25 RECORD ALBUMS 


16 PROFESSIONAL MODEL 
BASEBALL GLOVES 


Group Two Will Appear In June 


CONTEST RULES: 


1. The four photos on the next page, when unscrambled, are of famous sports 
stars. 

2. Each photo must be cut up, unscrambled and pasted together again on separate 
sheets of paper. Each photo strip must be used to complete the four photos, and each 
strip must be in its correct position. 

3. Each completed paste-up photo must be identified, and all four must be marked 
Group One. 

4, No entries may be submitted until all 12 photos have been unscrambled. WHEN 
YOU SUBMIT YOUR ENTRY YOU MUST INCLUDE WITH IT A DESCRIPTION, IN 50 WORDS 
‘OR LESS, OF THE SPORTS STAR YOU THINK IS THE BEST OF THE TWELVE. The 
description must be typewritten doublespaced or written legibly in pen and ink. 

5. Type or print your full name and address in the upper righthand corner of 
the first page of your entry. Place your name on each additional page. 

6. Only one set of answers may -be submitted by a contestant. Violation of this 
rule automatically will disqualify a contestant. 

7. No changes may be made after the entry reaches the contest editor, and no 
correspondence may be entered into concerning them. 

8. No entries will be returned to contestants. 

9. This contest is open to everyone except employees of Macfadden Publications, 
Inc., and their families. 

10. Group Two of this contest will appear in the June issue of SPORT, Group Three 
in the July issue. They must be prepared the same way as Group One. 

11. No entries may be submitted until all 12 photos have been unscrambled, and the 
written description has been completed. Partial entries will be disqualified. 

12, This contest ends at midnight July 1, 1959. Entries postmarked after that date 
will not be considered. 

13. The address for the submission of entries to this contest will be published in the 
July issue of SPORT. 

14. Winners will be based on the most correctly unscrambled photos and the best 
written description of the stars. 

15. The decision of the judges will be final. 


SPORT And Group Three 


I Appear In July SPORT eann 


Group 1 Scrambled Sports Stars Contest 
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WHAT'S MY NAME? 
WHAT'S MY NAME?. 


Bowling’s Big Show 


In the booming business of bowling, the ABC’s annual tournament 


is the World Series, Kentucky Derby and championship fight all rolled into one 


PHOTOS BY MARVIN NEWMAN 


'to anyone who has tried to get an 

alley on Saturday night, or even on 
Sunday morning. That such burgeon- 
ing business should have a big show—a 
really big show—is inevitable. Each 
year, for the thousands who take their 
bowling seriously, there is the American 
Bowling Congress tournament, a sort of 
national championship. In terms of par- 
ticipants, it is probably the largest single 
sporting event around. The 1959 tourna- 
ment, now in its final weeks in St. Louis, 
Mo., has been running for several 
months and has 5,481 five-man teams 
from 46 states, Canada, Hawaii, and 
even two from Saudi Arabia competing 
for $385,000 in prize money. Some 28,000 
men have been bowling strikes down the 
38 lanes especially constructed in the 
St. Louis Armory by the American 
Machine & Foundry Co. for the tourney. 
Last year, Brunswick did the honors of 
laying out the lanes in Syracuse’s War 
Memorial. 

The tourrament ran for 72 days, and 


i ie BOWLING IS booming is clear 


The crack Budweiser team of St. 
Louis, Mo. inspects souvenir pins 
at 1958 tourney in Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dressed in his team’s snappy all- 
white uniform, Don Carter, above, 
follows through with perfect form. 
Carter, a full-time professional, 
is reigning Bowler of the Year. 


ABC regulations are strictly ad- 
hered to. Above, Patterson’s ball 
is weighed by a tournament official. 


Tom Hennessey, standing at right, 
was °58 Masters champ. Unbeat- 
en, he averaged 209, won $1,210. 


Claude Patterson, above, changes 
into street shoes after bowling 
near-200 game. An individual win- 


ner may take home as much as 
$1,500. Top team shares $2,500. 
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A study of the form of the Bud 
team: Notice that Carter, in 
top photo, works with almost no 
hook, releases his ball down the 
center of the alley, while the 
others are over to the right. 


Bowling’s Big Show 


continued 


after the show was over, the 36 alleys were 
sold to a Cleveland operator for use in a new 
bowling center. New, the equipment cost 
some $500,000. 

Most bowlers compete in the doubles and 
the singles championship in addition to the 
team event. There is a special contest, the 
Masters, for the top bowlers. In 1958 there 
were only eight participants. After the tour- 
nament was over, sportswriters voted Ed 
Shay’s perfect 300 game as the most spectacu- 
lar performance of the show. It was the first 
time Shay, also the singles winner, had ever 
rolled a 300 game. 

To compete in the ABC, a team doesn’t have 
to stay in town more. than one night. Most 
are able to arrange their stay so that they are 
away from home less than three days. The 
idea is to try to bowl a higher score than those 
who have already competed. In these photos, 
the top-quality Budweiser team, led by Bowl- 
er of the Year Don Carter, goes through its 
one night of competition for the big prizes of 
the sport’s big show. 


Team captain Whitey Harris 
watches play. His team logs 50.000 
miles a year, won $1,200 here. 


Though each man is bowling 
against every other competitor in 
the singles tests, and working 
against groups in the doubles and 
team events, few will even see the 
majority of their rivals. The ob- 
ject for each bowler is to beat the 
high scores made prior to his turn. 


No pinboys are needed since auto- 
matic pinsetters are used. These 
men, above, post scores and check 
maintenance of machines. After a 
game, the Buds kibitz with pretty 
Lee Johnson, team representative. 
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Team members relax the night be- 
fore their turn to bowl by playing 
gin rummy, shooting the breeze. 


Ever since he showcased his 
pitching skills in last year’s All-Star 
game, Billy has been in demand. But 

Baltimore has steadfastly 
resisted all the tempting trade offers 
for the hard-throwing lefty 


THE ORIOLES NEED O’DELL 


By JOHN STEADMAN 


building program in 1954, they wrote out their first bonus 
check to a quiet, modest Clemson College junior named Billy 
O’Dell. Perhaps it was beginner’s luck, but that first investment 
was one of the cheapest and definitely the wisest the Orioles have 
made. O’Dell, a young, fastballing lefthander, returned handsome 
dividends to the club last year in the currency that baseball people 
appreciate most. He won 14 games, and in doing so, earned rec- 
ognition as one of the best pitchers in the American League. 
The Orioles signed O’Dell for $12,500, a paltry sum in the 
highly competitive baseball talent market. Billy was quite a 
bargain for Baltimore, especially when you consider that over 
the past five years the club has handed out multi-figure bonuses 
with the generous recklessness of a guy tipping the croupier 
after rolling ten straight passes in a dice game. Last season, while 
most of the Orioles’ more expensive youngsters, including a couple 
who cost in the neighborhood of $100,000 apiece, worked in the 
minors, O'Dell, at the age of 25, vaulted to big-league stardom. 
Furthermore, baseball experts agreed that Billy, despite his 
very considerable success, hardly had reached his full potential. 
With this in mind, American League clubs eagerly approached 


Wee THE BALTIMORE Orioles started a free-spending re- 


The 26-year-old lefthander Baltimore over the winter with tempting trade and cash offers 
won 14 games in °58. His best for O'Dell. The New York Yankees, in particular, kept up a 
pitch is a blazing fast ball. steady sales pitch, but Baltimore stubbornly resisted ali deals. 


The Orioles know that if they are to move toward a pennant, they 
must build their team around talented youngsters like O’Dell, not 
send them away. Billy is the ace of their pitching staff, the all- 
important stopper. Baltimore figures that he has the ability to 
hold down this vital job for many seasons. 

Now, as the 1959 season gets underway, Billy is being compared 
favorably with the two best southpaws in the American League— 
Billy Pierce of the White Sox and Whitey Ford of the Yankees. 
O'Dell throws as hard as Pierce and harder than Ford. He can’t 
equal their curves or changeups,,but he makes up for this with a 
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powerful weapon of his own, a neatly perfected quick 
slider. 

From the very moment that he first toed a big-league 
mound, O’Dell showed great natural talent. It wasn’t, 
however, until the 1958 All-Star game, which he used 
as a personal showcase, that Billy really became a 
star, and, in the process, attracted country-wide at- 
tention, and the respect of both the American and 
National Leagues. 

O’Dell won the outstanding player award in the 
game, a surprising feat, considering that he hadn’t 
even expected to see any action. When Casey Stengel, 
the American League manager, originally formulated 
his strategy, he counted upon Pierce to supply him 
with lefthanded pitching. Pierce was troubled by a 
tight shoulder, though, and couldn’t play, so O’Dell was 
called in. He may have been second choice, but his per- 
formance, in his home park, was first rate. He retired 
every National League batter he faced—nine in a 
row—and only one man hit the ball out of the infield. 

O’Dell went on to star with the Orioles for the rest 
of the season as an all-purpose pitcher. He worked in 
both starting and relief roles, and was called upon so 
frequently that he wound up with a case of arm-strain 
in mid-September, and missed the last nine games. 

“Actually, I could have pitched again after five or 
six days’ rest,” Billy said. “But the season was nearly 
over and the doctors advised me to lay off for the 
final week or so of the season. There’s nothing to 
worry about. The doctors say my arm’s okay.” 

O'Dell was in 41 games in 1958. He won 14, lost 11, 
and ended up with a 2.97 earned-run average. His big 
weapons were a good fast ball, a quick slider and pin- 
point control. Billy has what the ballplayers call a 
“live arm.’ He always throws the ball around the 
plate. During one stretch last season, which covered 
more than 60 innings, Billy walked only two men— 
both intentionally. 

Boston’s Jackie Jensen, winner of the American 
League’s Most Valuable Player award last year, says 
that O'Dell is one of baseball’s most deceiving pitchers. 
“You just don’t think that a man of O’Dell’s size (he’s 
5-11 and weighs 170 pounds) can throw so hard,” 
Jackie said. “I always feel a psychological advantage 
over a little pitcher when I go up to hit. That’s not the 
way it is with O’Dell, though. I think I got only one 
hit off him all season. That fast ball of his is on top 
of you before you realize it. You get caught un- 
prepared.” 

Baltimore’s pitching coach, Harry Brecheen, who, 
more than anyone else, developed O’Dell’s talents, 
believes there is no limit to how far his protege can 
go. ‘He still needs the change-of-pace pitch to set up 
his other stuff,” Brecheen said. “But he has the apti- 
tude to pick it up. He’s one of the best young pitchers 
I’ve ever worked with. He has heart, and he has good 
control, and he isn’t afraid to pump that fast ball.” 

In turn, O'Dell is always ready to praise Brecheen. 
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After he retired nine straight 
batters in the All-Star game last year, 
O’Dell was mobbed by all his 

happy American League teammates. 


“TI owe a lot to Harry,” Billy said. “When I joined the 
Orioles I was afraid that maybe I would run into a 
lot of resentment from the older hands. But Brecheen 
went to work with me the first day, and he hasn’t 
stopped teaching me yet. He adjusted my grip on the 
ball, and I believe he added a lot to my fast ball. He 
spent a lot of time working with me on the stiff-wrist 
delivery you need for a slider.” 

As far as his prospects for this season go, Billy said, 
“My fast ball and slider are still my two best pitches. 
But I’ve been working on the change, and I think 
my curve is coming back to me, too. It was breaking 
a lot better last season, right before the doctors told 
me to call it quits for the year.” 

When the doctors ordered O’Dell not to play any 
more, he remained with the Orioles until the end of the 
season. Then he went home to Newberry, S.C., with his 
wife Joan, whom he married in 1953, at the start of his 
junior year at Clemson. Billy spent a great deal of 
the winter outdoors. Most of the time, he was tramping 
through fields and woods, indulging in his favorite 
hobby, hunting. 

During the baseball season, Billy and Joan live in 
Baltimore. When the Orioles are on the road, he pals 
around with Brooks Robinson, Baltimore’s 21-year-old 
third-baseman, and some of the other young players. 
Billy is a quiet fellow, and he likes to go along with 
the crowd, rather than lead the others and organize 
activities. He spends a lot of time reading and going to 
movies. Occasionally, he'll shoot some pool. He’s 
friendly in an unassuming way, and he likes to have 
his laughs without getting boisterous. 

“Billy’s a smart kid and he’s usually quiet,” said 
Billy Gardner, Baltimore’s scrappy second-baseman. 
“But when he gets out on that (—+}> TO PAGE 99) 
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TEE RATJIAE 


He was the greatest righthanded 
hitter who ever lived, and he knew it. 
Proud, aloof and outspoken, 
Hornsby stood alone as hitter and 


as man for 23 years 


By FRANK GRAHAM 


mother admonished him never to be afraid to stand 

alone or to tell the truth. He never forgot her 
words and, largely because of his uncompromising 
candor, he lost one job after another in baseball. This 
could have embittered a lesser man but it has left no 
scars on Hornsby. He doesn’t say so today in so many 
words, but it must be important to him that he never 
has taken back his words and never has failed to say 
exactly what has been in his mind. 

He’s a strange man, they say; he’s hard to figure. But 
he isn’t, really. Let’s say he’s a self-sufficient man, who 
can walk a lonely road without ever feeling lonely. As 
far back as his early playing days with the Cardinals, 
the other players didn’t know quite what to make of 
him. They were a gregarious crew, but he paid little 
heed to them, as though they didn’t exist. 

“He comes into the clubhouse,” one of them said, 


Wee ROGERS HORNSBY was a little boy, his 


“suits up and goes out on the field. After the game he 
takes his shower, dresses and leaves, and we don’t see 
him again until the next day. He hardly ever talks to 
anybody, except during the ball game. Nobody knows 
where he lives or who his friends are.” 

“I don’t know any more about him than the players 
do,” said Miller Huggins, the manager of the St. Louis 
club at the time. “I know this much, though. He’ll show 
up every day in shape to play, which is more than I 
can say for some of the others.” 

This was still true of him ten years later, in 1927, 
when he was traded to the Giants. By that time he had 
achieved greatness both as a player and as manager of 
the Cardinals. He had won the first pennant in St. 
Louis history and had beaten the Yankees in the World 
Series. He had hit over .400 in three different seasons. 
And yet, as many times as he had played against the 
Giants, he had no more than a nodding acquaintance 
with any of them: The only men whose companionship 
he sought in New York that year were the baseball 
writers. This was not because he wanted anything from 
them, for he never courted publicity, and the wealth of 
it he received was wasted on him because he rarely 
read it. But he had got to know some of them when, on 
their stays in St. Louis with the Giants, they had vis- 
ited him in the dugout. Hornsby liked to talk to them. 

His attitude toward club owners and officials ran the 
gamut from affection to scorn. Branch Rickey, John 
McGraw and Judge Emil Fuchs came closer to being 
heroes to him than any men he has ever known. He 
despised Sam Breadon and Charles A. Stoneham. He 
enjoyed the rough give-and-take of his all-too-short 
association with Phil Ball. He fought with two genera- 
tions of Veecks. He had no regard whatever for 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis from the (— > TO PAGE 87) 
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PRETTY GIRLS CAN WIN 


These attractive young ladies, and others, are proving every day that 


good looks and athletic ability certainly can go together 


don’t know what they’re talking about that 

girl athletes are ungainly, muscular and 
not too easy on the eyes. According to this 
argument, the girls look like boys. But these 
fellows couldn’t be more wrong. The young 
ladies displayed on these pages are eloquent 
testimony to the fact that girl athletes can 
be—and are—pretty, vivacious and exceed- 
ingly well put together. Here are some of the 
reigning glamour girls of sport. They attract 
whistles wherever they go. A couple of them 
have even been considered Hollywood ma- 
terial. And, as pretty as they are, every one 
of them is an outstanding athlete, too. 

Nor are these the only ones. There is quite 
a list of pretty girls who win. Ann Marston, 
the archery champion, recently completed a 
weekly television series. National AAU diving 
champ Paula Jean Myers can stop traffic 
when she walks along a poolside in a tight- 
fitting bathing suit. Carol Heiss has a younger 
sister, Nancy, who also rates as a beauty 
on ice. Skiers Betsy Snite and Sally Deaver 
are just a couple of the talented girls who 
brighten a snowy slope. Marlene Bauer Hagge 
is a well-known golfing beauty. Take time 
out to watch the next time they’re competing. 
They look good winning—or even losing. 


|: IS A PET theory of some fellows who 


EVELYN PRIMM 

‘An Annie Oakley with a shotgun, 

Evelyn has won over 200 trophies 

with her trapshooting skills. 

A graduate of the U. of Nevado, 
i she golfs in the low 90's: 


KAROL FAGEROS 
Gussie Moran had her lace frills, 
but beautiful Karol Fageros 
features golden lamé panties. A _ 
top-ranked ployer, Karol has picked CARIN CONE 
up the title of “Golden Goddess.” Carin is only 18 years old, 
but she has been our top backstroker 
for almost four years. She holds 
AAU and American indoor records 
may. 69 for 100- and 20-yard backstroke. 


CAROL HEISS 
Combining @ winning smile and 
es ad ue - unmatched grace, 19-year-old Carol 
: = is the world’s figure 
skating champion. She's aiming 
for a gold medal in “60 Olympics. 
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PRETTY GIRLS CAN WIN 


continued 


NANCIE RIDEOUT 

A stunning 19-year-old from 
Cypress Gardens, Fla., Nancie holds 
the world's water ski jumping 
record for women, 77 feet. She was 
2 diving champ in high school. 


BEVERLY BAKER FLEITZ 
This 5-4, 116 pound, freckle- 

faced bundle of energy has been 

a ranked player since 1949. She's 
ambidextrous, was last year’s 
National Hard Court Champion. 


MURIEL DAVIS 

She was the youngest member of the 
1956 Olympic team and @ former 
National Women’s Gymnastic champion. 
‘Muriel is one of our top hopes in the 
upcoming Pan American Games. 
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JEANNE STUNYO 

Coming in second to the now 
retired Pat McCormack in the 1956 
Olympic Gomes, Jeanne is trying 
to beat out Paula Jean Myers 

es our top girl diver. 


BARBARA MCINTIRE 
This gracious brunette won 

her first golf tournament when 

sho was 13. In 1956 she tied 

for first in the Women’s Open, 

the only amateur fo finish so high. 
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Until the cobia has been 
gaffed and decked, it’s a 
constant threat. It can, 
and will, snap a heavy rod 
in its last furious leap. 


It’s got the head of a 
catfish, the body 
of a shark and the heart 


of a champion 


By JACK DENTON SCOTT 
Photos by Ozzie Sweet 


Baseball stars Mickey Mantle, Billy 

Martin and Whitey Ford were to come 
along aboard the Duchess, a sport fishing 
boat working out of Madeira Beach on 
the Gulf Coast, not far from St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. We were going out for cobia, 
a big, black fish that has the strength 
of a shark, the acrobatic ability of a 
marlin, the speed of a sailfish, and 
tender, white flesh that has set many a 
gourmet drooling. But at the last min- 
ute, the redoubtable Casey Stengel de- 
cided that Mantle and Ford would play 
ball that day. But we decided to go 
anyway, even if the ballplayers couldn’t 
make it. 

The early-morning sun was reflecting 
on the sleek blue-and-white hull of the 
Duchess as we got to the dock. There 
were some sour faces when the captain 
and the mate saw that the ballplayers 
weren’t coming, but they made the best 
of it with a writer, his wife and a pho- 
tographer. We moved out on a slack 
tide through Boca Ciega Bay into the 
long, flat stretch of John’s Pass, moving 
slowly through five feet of water. There 
was murk over John’s Pass that began 
to lift as we moved across the water. 

‘The mate was handsome, silver-haired 
Art Ecklund, a man who had his life 
worked out on a pleasant year-around 
basis. He sailed the warm Gulf waters 
in the winter and operated Lake George 


[ WAS SUPPOSED to be big stuff. 


SPORT 


Inn, in Lake George, Colo., for big-game hunters and 
fishermen in the summer. He immediately got out a 
well-scarred board and a fillet knife and began cutting 
up strips of bonita for bait. Our rods were all rigged 
with red-headed yellow jigs and we were going to troll 
for kingfish until we hit cobia water. 

As we trolled, we could see the vast, blue space of 
{ue Gulf of Mexico before us. Pelicans flew past, look- 
ing clumsy and incongruous in flight. They flapped their 
wings and then suddenly made low, swooping dives 
jnto the sea, scooping up fish in their bulldozer bills. 

We checked the boat as we continued to move. The 
Duchess, powered by twin 250-horsepower engines, 
was a Grays-Backus 36-foot model. The captain, slen- 
der, blond Bob Lawrence, was dressed in a khaki shirt 
and trousers, washed so often that they were almost 
white, and a jazzy cap with a long, blue bill and 
twined golden anchors. He was carefully nursing an 
electronic gadget called a Fathometer. Lined paper 
was fed through the device and came out giving, in 
precisely inked figures, the depth. It also recorded 
special symbols when it discovered anything like rocky 
outcroppings or a wreck. Almost as clearly as if he 
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Half out of the water, the cobia continues to 
put up a stiff battle. It is rapidly becoming 
one of the most popular Gulf Coast game fish. 


could see the ocean bottom, Bob Lawrence could tell 
at a glance what lay below and exactly how much 
water we were in. 

“Sissy fishing, huh?” he said, grinning. “Everything 
done with motors, electricity and dials now. But it’s 
really a pretty hot thing. Saves time and helps us 
locate schools of fish. Like having another brain 
aboard. Always can use that.” He stuck a finger at 
the chart being fed out of the Fathometer and pointed 
at a couple of wiggly “V” marks being inked. 

“School of bait fish moving away from us. Should 
troll right through them and maybe pick up a king—” 

Just then one of us yelled, “Strike!” and started reel- 
ing, but the line went slack and when it was reeled all 
the way in, Ecklund held up the jig with the strip of 
bonita cut neatly in half. 

“King,” he said. “I swear those buzzards know 
exactly where the hook is. They can follow you all 
day and get fat on your bait.” 

We looked at the bonita bait. The kingfish had 
missed the hook by a fraction of an inch, It happéned 
a couple of more times, and each time the strike was 
predicted by Captain Lawrence (—— TO PAGE 92) 
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Here is a step-by-step account of the 


day the Yanks took the big one, written by the only 


man who was with them all the way—from 


their hideaway hotel in the morning to the wild 


victory flight back home that evening 


The Day The Yankees 
Won The Series 


Rival managers Casey Stengel 
and Fred Haney, left, who are 
now all even in the battle of 
brain waves that is the Series. 


Color by Lawrence Schiller 
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By Tom Meany 


IROWN’s Lake Re- 

sort is the sort of 
place you would ex- 
pect to find in the 
lake country of Wis- 
consin. The main 
building consists of 
an intimate lobby, a 
somewhat larger cocktail lounge 
and what evidently had been a 
dance floor but, for the occasion, 
had been converted into a game 
room, complete with pool table, 
skeeball, shuffleboard and _ping- 
pong. There were some pinball ma- 
chines, which, if you hit the proper 
score, lit up like Times Square. 
The second floor had rooms and 
baths. 

There were cottages and small, 
modern apartment buildings scat- 
tered around the spacious grounds: 
clock golf; sand piles for the kid- 
dies; and the lake nearby, which 
probably looked far more inviting 
in the summer months than it did 
this leaden October night, with an 
electrical storm howling and flash- 
ing outside. 

Meals were served in a handsome 
dining room downstairs under the 
main building. Since this was the 
hideaway chosen by the New York 


Yankees for their World Series visit 
to Milwaukee, there were plenty of 
steaks in the freezer. Situated near 
the town of Burlington, some 30 
miles southwest of Milwaukee, it 
was an unlikely place to house a 
World Series ball club, but a pleas- 
ant one. 

This was Wednesday night, Oc- 
tober 8, and the Yankees had just 
won a suspenseful ten-inning game 
from Warren Spahn and the Braves 
to even the Series at three games 
each. Conversation among the Yan- 
kees and their camp-followers at 
dinner was not so much about the 
heroics on the field that afternoon 
as it was about what the weather 
would be like the next day. 

There was another topic of con- 
versation, too, but this one was dis- 
cussed only in whispered tones. It 
was the matter of the choice of the 
Yankee pitcher for the next day. 
Manager Casey Stengel was de- 
cidedly cryptic on the subject. “I 
have seven pitchers ready,” he said. 
“What if I was to pitch all seven of 
them tomorrow?” 

Stengel was positive about one 
thing. He wouldn’t decide upon his 
pitcher until 11 a.m. the next day, 
two hours before game time. Those 
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close to the situation guessed that 
Casey was waiting for a final report 
on Don Larsen’s arm. Big Don, who 
in 1956 threw the only perfect game 
in World Series history, had been 
plagued by a sore arm (Casey 
diagnosed it as “tender”) all sea- 
son. 

Larsen had shut the Braves out 
for seven innings in the third game 
at Yankee Stadium but his arm 
tightened up. Stengel removed him 
for a pinch-hitter, a move which 
started a two-run inning for the 
Yanks, and Ryne Duren preserved 


cry over spilt milk or carry vain 
regrets. Whitey gives it his best, 
and win or lose, he is ready to give 
it again. Right now he was concen- 
trating on his game of pool with 
Mickey Mantle, Yogi Berra and 
Darrell Johnson. 

“Pool is supposed to be a city 
slicker’s game,” he said, “but these 
crossroads guys are showing me 
some angles I never knew before.” 

At the ping-pong table, Bobby 
Shantz, Andy Carey, Bobby Rich- 
ardson and Elston Howard were 
slashing the ball back and forth 


side of the Green Bay newspaper- 
man who had only dropped in, there 
was only one sportswriter assigned 
to Brown’s Lake Resort, Dick 
Dozer of the Chicago Tribune. The 
New York writers, appalled per- 
haps by the remoteness of the Yan- 
kee camp, which they had experi- 
enced the year before, were in 
downtown Milwaukee hotels. 

To those who had a chance to 
observe the Yankees in their rustic 
seclusion, it was educational. From 
the horse play about the pool table, 
pinball machines and ping-pong 


‘Two misfired throws in a row at first base in the second inning, both to Lew Burdette (No. 33), gaye Yanks 2-1 lead. 


Don’s shutout the rest of the way. 
Stengel, mindful that his big right- 
hander hadn't pitched a complete 
game since July, was worried about 
tiring him. 

Dinner over, the players wan- 
dered off to the game room. Many 
of the non-combatants, a large 
group of whom were neighbors, 
relatives and friends of Stengel 
from Glendale, Calif., settled them- 
selves in the cocktail lounge and 
listened to Trudy Steingraber play 
the organ. Stengel closeted himself 
with general manager George Weiss 
for a time and then met with trainer 
Gus Mauch and Dr, Sidney Gaynor, 
the club physician. It wasn’t diffi- 
cult to guess what they were tallk- 
ing about. 

Whitey Ford, who had started the 
first, fourth and sixth games, and 
hadn’t won any of them, glanced 
into the blackness over the lake as 
he chalked up his pool cue. “We’re 
really out in the woods,” Whitey 
said. “If the Mafia had held that 
convention here last year, instead 
of in Apalachin, New York, they 
wouldn’t have been discovered yet.” 

Ford, a kid from the city streets, 
is a tough little warrior. He doesn’t 


with shouts of pride and mock an- 
guish. Hank Bauer was trying to 
bowl at one of the skeeball ma- 
chines and, at the same time, warn 
his son, Hank, Jr., to keep his hands 
away from the machine and avoid 
mashed fingers. The ex-Marine was 
called away from the game to meet 
three young Marine boots, two of 
them kids from the Bronx, who had 
joined the Corps only a couple of 
days before. He talked easily with 
them and posed for pictures. 

The young Marines, stationed at 
a nearby camp, were in tow of a 
Green Bay sportswriter; one of the 
boots was his nephew, Bauer, Yan- 
kee hero of the Series for the first 
six games and a leading contender 
at the moment for the Chevrolet 
Corvette given away by Sporr 
Magazine to the Top Performer, 
was completely relaxed. After a 
while, he excused himself, explain- 
ing that he had to help his son with 
his lessons before turning him over 
to Mrs. Bauer to tuck into bed. 

It was a strangely isolated group 
of ballplayers on the eve of the 
deciding game of the World Series, 
a game which meant so much to 
them in money and prestige. Out- 


game, a casual observer might have 
thought this was the first day of 
spring training instead of the night 
before the last game of the World 
Series, 

The Yanks were relaxed but not 
boisterous. They respected their foe, 
even though they felt the tide had 
now turned in their favor. This 
feeling had started with Bob Tur- 
ley’s shutout in the fifth game. Now 
the Yankees wanted this seventh 
game victory as much as they had 
ever wanted any game in their 
lives. 

There were still scars of the hum- 
bling they had taken from the 
Braves in the 1957 Series. On the 
chartered United Airlines flight 
from New York after the fifth game, 
Gil McDougald had said to Bob 
Fishel, the Yankee public relations 
chief, ‘I’d settle for the loser’s end, 
as long as we could win this Series.” 

It was a rare declaration by the 
articulate McDougald, but it was 
revealing, for it showed the strong 
impulses that ruled the Yankees 
since they had got up from the floor 
after the debacle in the fourth 
game. The Series had now devel- 
oped into a sort of Holy Grail quest 
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in which, for the older players at 
least, the prize money no longer 
was the strongest motivating factor. 

You could sense this as you 
watched them in the game room. 
There was an air of quiet confi- 
dence, but behind it you could 
sense an inner tenseness. This was 
a purposeful bunch of professional 
athletes who knew exactly what the 
task before them was. 

There was less edginess in the 
game room than there was among 
the non-combatants in the cocktail 
lounge. While the ballplayers drift- 
ed in and out of the game room for 
a Coke, or maybe an occasional 
beer, the other members of the 
party drank slowly and, for the 
most part, in silence. A fellow would 
tell a story and find he had the 
attention of only one person in a 
party of four or five. Many of the 
guests gazed into their highball 
glasses as though they were crystal 
balls which might hint of what to- 
morrow was to bring. 

In a way, this was understand- 
able, The athletes were the ones 
who held the fate of the Yankees in 
their hands. The others could only 
watch and hope. 

Along about eleven o'clock the 
fun in the game room began to fade. 
Ford called across to Tom Sturdi- 
vant, “How about hitting the sack, 
roomie? There’s a game on tomor- 
row. Maybe Casey’ll start you.” 

Larsen, who had prowled from 
game to game as a spectator but not 
a participant, was intrigued with a 
pinball machine on which scores 
were recorded with more clanging 
of bells than at a four-alarm fire 
back in New York, Finally Don and 
Darrell Johnson, his roommate, 
drifted off to their room. Johnson, 
catching in the shadow of Yogi 
Berra and Elston Howard, rarely 
got into a game but he and Larsen 
had been buddies since their days 
together on the old St. Louis 
Browns 

Before midnight the game room 
was deserted, and within another 
half hour the cocktail lounge, too, 
was empty. I talked for a while 
with Dozer, the Chicago spor 
writer, who was waiting up for the 
motel manager, Harold Shlensky, 
to return from Milwaukee with a 
pair of tickets he had purchased for 
the game. Aaron Lanier, the Yan- 
kee comptroller, sipped a last glass 
of ginger ale as he discussed the 
bus and baggage situation with 
Bill McCorry, the traveling secre- 
tary, The bus carrying the players 
usually left at 9:30. General man- 
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ager Weiss and the rest of the brass 
left in a chauffeur-driven limousine 
about an hour later, and then, 
around 11, a second bus, carrying 
the visitors, pulled out. 

Lanier suggested moving up the 
bus departure times a quarter of an 
hour since the city, confident after 
the Braves’ victories in the first two 
games that the Series would not 
return to Milwaukee, had moved in 
heavy road-making equipment, 
adding to the traffic jams around the 
stadium, All baggage, properly 
ticketed, was to be left on the hotel 
porch and would be taken directly 
to the airport by truck. 

The rain had stopped by now and 
the game had better than a 50-50 
chance of being played. There was 
nothing left to do but go to bed. 
Brown’s Lake, quiet a tomb, 
seemed worlds removed from noisy 
County Stadium. 

There was only one table lamp 
burning in the lobby and a light at 
the desk where Gladys Johnson, 
combination auditor, night clerk 
and switchboard operator, was go- 
ing through the day’s accumulation 
of meal checks. She was the only 
person awake at Brown's Lake. 

When I got up the next morning, 
the first thing I did was lift my win- 
dow blinds to see what the weather 
was like. It was on the gray side 
and there were whitecaps on the 
lake. On the lawn I saw young 
Hank Bauer, a somewhat solemn 
kid of eight, running toward the 
play-slides. Since he wasn’t wear- 
ing a jacket, I assumed it wasn’t 


too chilly outside. 

On my way to breakfast I saw 
that a mist clung to the surface of 
the lake. I saw something else, too. 
Ryne Duren, rowing with the ef- 
fortless ease of long experience, was 
giving young Bauer a spin around 
the lake. The boy’s father was on 
the small dock, watching them. 

“With that mist and Duren’s 
near-sightedness, he and your son 
could wind up in Canada or Chi- 
cago,” I said. 

“Don't worry,” Hank said, grin- 
ning. “They'll be back in plenty of 
time to catch the bus.” 

There was a heavy hum of chat- 
ter in the dining room, Casey Sten- 
gel was giving it as his unqualified 
opinion that Bobby Layne’s passing 
was bound to help the Pittsburgh 
Steelers. He thought the Steelers 
had made a good trade. I’d have 
preferred to know who was going 
to pitch for the Yankees. 

There was still ample time to 

s, even for those who 
But Mickey Mantle, 
roomed alone ever si 


Billy 
1957, was already in the bu 
behind the sports section o 
cago newspaper. 

A little while 
yelled from the rear of the bus, 
“Let's go, we're all here!” 


later, somebody 


“Let’s count 
ordered. “Th 
ing everybody 
list, Little Pete.” 

Pete Previte was nicknamed Lit- 
tle Pete to distinguish him from 


’em first,” Stengel 
s no day to be guess~ 
here. Go down the 
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Pete Sheehy, the senior clubhouse 
man at Yankee Stadium. Big Pete 
didn’t make the last leg of the trip; 
he had stayed behind to ready the 
Stadium for a Sunday exhibition 
game between Mantle’s All-Stars 
and a team headed by Willie Mays. 

Little Pete, assisted by Bob Fishel, 
made the count. Sometimes players 
are called by name, or even by uni- 
form number, but this time the 
count was by faces. There were 30- 
odd on the bus, but Little Pete and 
Fishel concerned themselves only 
with 26 faces—those of Virgil 
Trucks, who was pitching batting 
practice, as he had throughout the 
Series, and the 25 men who were 
eligible to play. 

As the bus rolled off to the cheers 
of the camp-followers, who were to 
leave in the second bus, the sun 
broke through but the bare limbs: 
of the trees were swaying. The wind 
had not yet diminished. 

There wasn’t too much horseplay 
on the bus, although Ford needled 
Mantle about being manager of his 
All-Stars in the Sunday exhibition 
game. 

“Why don’t you use Casey’s room 
for Sunday, Mick?” Ford suggested. 
“Lock the door and don’t let any- 
body in and then come out with a 
lineup that has Martin batting ninth. 
That'll kill Billy.” 

That was about the brand of the 
humor on the bus ride to County 


Stadium, strictly intra-mural. The 
day before, Bobby Shantz, the 
smallest of the Bombers, had con- 
fused the head-count by ducking 
behind a seat, but there were no 
such shenanigans this morning. 

Rolling through the flat prairie 
country of southern Wisconsin, the 
bus got to the ball park in about 45 
minutes. There hadn’t been too 
much traffic, because the route from 
Brown’s Lake to County Stadium 
doesn’t go through downtown Mil- 
waukee. 

A police escort had led the bus, 
not to break speed limits but to ease 
progress. Much of the route was 
along two-lane roads and the out- 
riding police car served chiefly as 
protection against oncoming vehi- 
cles. This was the highlight of the 
day for Bobby Richardson, who 
never took his eyes off the police 
escort. 

Coming into the Stadium by way 
of the office entrance, the Yankees 
filed quietly through the catacombs 
to their locker room. Tommy Fer- 
guson, who had been at Braves Field 
when the Braves were in Boston, 
had decorated the visitors’ lockers 
in honor of the occasion. Atop each 
locker was tacked a strip of paste- 
board with the player's name and 
number painted on in blue ink, 
topped by a red and blue star. Sim- 
ilar decorations were over a pair of 
lockers set to one side for Little Pete 


Elston Howard, one of the heroes of the 
game and Series, steals second base in 
fourth inning, as Logan is late covering. 


and his impedimenta and the cubicle 
where trainer Mauch had set up | 
rubbing table and pharmacy. Gus 
has as many bottles of pills, vials 
of medicine, rolls of bandages and 
therapeutic devices as the Mayo 
Brothers. 

In the center of the clubhouse 
were two tables on saw-horses, on 
which Fergy would presently set 
out a lunch of cold cuts for the 
players. There were soft drink 
vending machines in one corner of 
the room, showers in a tiled enclo- 
sure off to a side, and three wash 
basins under a long horizontal mir- 
ror for those who might want to 
shave after the game. 

There was a policeman in the 
foyer off the door and another out- 
side the door. There are exception- 
ally strict rules about clubhouse 


visitors before and after a World 
Series game. Only those wearing 
special clubhouse badges, always at 
a premium, are admitted. 


Possibly because haste can be dis- 
tracting, ballplayers invariably a 
rive in the clubhouse long before it 
is time for them to go out on the 
field to practice. This day, the Yanks 
stripped leisurely and wandered 
around the clubhouse in sweatshirt 
and stockings for a long time before 
putting on the rest of their uniforms. 
This i ally the time when Berra 
goes visiting, talking to his team- 
mates about hockey, basketball and 
pro football. He rarely discusses 
baseball in these gabfests. And 
today was no different from other 
days for Yogi. 

Stengel, whose locker bore the 
only misspelled placard in the room 
(Mgr. Stengle, 37), took off his 
jacket and necktie and sat quietly in 
front of his locker for several min- 
utes. When he broke his silence, his 
remark was rather unexpected. 
“Gimme some kind of a sandwich, 
Fergy,” he called to the clubhouse 
attendant. “Ham and cheese, 
maybe.” No one ever will know 
whether Casey had been sitting 
there brooding over his final pitch- 
ing choice or his sandwich prefer- 
ence. 

A radio blared forth dise jockey 
music and news bulletins, but the 
players stopped talking and listened 
only when the weather was men- 
tioned. The temperature was rising, 
which seemed to please everyone. 
All six previous games had been 
played in chilly weather. 

Dressed and ready, the Yankees 
came through the long runway to 
their bench while the Braves were 
still taking batting practice. 
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Serawled on the dugout in black 
crayon was the legend: “Stengel— 
go home.” One of the Yanks laughed. 
“You don’t think it was Trucks, do 
you?” This was a reference to the 
fact that Trucks, obtained by the 
Yankees in a trade on June 15, had 
been sidetracked as a Series eligible 
in fayor of Murry Dickson, ob- 
tained on waivers as the season was 
drawing to a close, Trucks was 
voted a full World Series share, so 
he didn’t lose financially by Sten- 
gel’s eleventh-hour switch. 

As the Yankees warmed up on 
the sidelines, waiting for the Braves 
to finish hitting, Jim Thomson, the 
field supervisor at Yankee Stadium, 
walked along the left-field foul line, 
checking to see if his reeommenda- 
tions had been followed. The foul 
lines at County Stadium seemed to 
be made of flattened-out, white- 
washed canvas fire hose, and there 
was a perceptible rise of an inch or 
so on the inside of the foul line in 
left, so that an outfielder going from 
fair territory into foul ground ran a 
risk of tripping. The foul line, 
Thomson found, was now flush with 
the playing surface. 

When the Yankees first popped 
through the third-base dugout, 
there was a mass desertion of sports- 
writers, photographers and broad- 
casters from the fi base dugout, 
where manager Fred Haney of the 
Braves had been holding court. This 
wasn’t as much a tribute to Casey’s 
gifts as a conversationalist as to the 
fact that Haney had been milked 
dry. It had been known in advance 
that Lew Burdette would be his 
pitching choice for the seventh 
game, and Haney had been answer- 
ing questions, not all of them par- 
ticularly pertinent for the better 

art of an hour. He was glad to turn 
his inquisitors over to Stengel. 

Like baying hounds closing in on 
a fox, the press crowd wanted to 
know who would be the Yankee 
pitcher for the seventh game, The 
hitch was that Stengel had dallied 
in the clubhouse. 

“Who is it, Frank?” one of the re- 
porters asked coach Crosetti. 

“Casey didn't say,” Crosetti re- 
plied. “He'll be out in a minute,” 

Stengel did come out in a minute. 
He looked around, smiled and said, 
“Well, well, look: like we got a nice 
day for it, after all.” 

“Who is it?” a dozen voices clam- 
ored at once. (After all, it was get- 
ting on to 1 p.m. in the East and the 
afternoon papers in that section of 
the country had editions to make.) 

“Tf I tell you now, you'll all run 


Stengel. left, waits for his Yanks after 
Bob Turley concluded their uphill fight 
by getting Schoendienst for final out. 
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away and I won't have nobody to 
talk to,’ Stengel said. Then, know- 
ing that the reporters had a dead- 
line, he said simply, “It's Larsen.” 


This didn’t cost Stengel his entire 
audience at once, only those few 
who had to meet deadlines. 
feature writers, 


The 
columnists, morn- 
and television 


Spotting | Gordon Bridge, sports di- 
rector of Armed Forces Radio Serv- 
ice, in the crowd, Stengel said, “I 
told you it’d go seven, didn’t I? 
Don’t want to deprive those boys 
overseas of any broadc; 

While Stengel was talking on half 
a dozen assorted topics, including 
baseball now and then, I ducked 
back into the Yankee clubhouse. It 
was a strange sight. Fergy and his 
assistant were sweeping candy bar 
wrappers, cigarette butts and di: 
carded newspapers from the floor. 
Little Pete was locking the Yankee 
players’ valuables into a special 
trunk. Gus Mauch was packing his 
medical kit. Dressed in his spotless 
white shirt, pants and shoes, he was 
the most antiseptic looking man in 
the city of Milwaukee. 

Tt wasn’t Mauch, Little Pete, 
Fergy or his assistants that caught 
my eye, however. Seated casually 
on a bench in the center of the 
locker room was Larsen. He had his 
pants, stockings, shoes and sweat- 
shirt on, and he was reading a morn- 
ing newspaper. There was no point 
in his going on the field for another 
half-hour or 

“How's the arm?” IT asked. 

“Feels all right—now,” Don said 


cautiously, then returned tohis paper. 

“Good luck,” I said. 

“Thanks,” 

Noel Coward undoubtedly could 
write more sparkling dialogue, but 
that’s all that was said. 

Back on the field, in front of the 
Yankee dugout, upwards of 50 re- 
porters were now listening to Sten- 
gel. Occasionally, a question was 
answered, but mostly it was a 
Stengel solo. It was almost impos- 


sible to break through Casey's 
rapid-fire delivery. 
Suddenly Casey spotted one of 


the Milwaukee groundkeepers, or 
rather a watchman who had been a 
groundkeeper for the Brewers back 
in 1944 when Casey had won the 
American Association pennant with 
Milwaukee. 

“How about the night the big wind 
blew the roof off the stands in old 
Borchert Field?” Stengel called. 
“Remember?” 

“Sure do,” said the watchman, a 
wizened little gnome of a man. “It 
was a helluva night.” 

For the next few minutes, Mil- 
waukee 1958 was forgotten while 
Stengel described the storm of 1944. 
By the time he was through remi- 
niscing about that storm-torn night, 
the sun was shining and Larsen and 
Burdette were warming up. These 
were the same pitchers who had op- 
posed each other in the seventh 
game of the 1957 Series, when Lew 
shut out the Yankees and brought 
Milwaukee its first world champion- 
ship. 

Now plate umpire Tom Gorman 
was beckoning to the managers for 
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their lineups. Stengel had made 
only one change in his lineup, start- 
ing lefthanded batting Jerry Lumpe 
at third in place of righthanded 
hitting Andy Carey. But he had 
given the batting order his usual 
Operation Shakewell. Bauer, No. 3 
the day before, was leading off. 
McDougald remained in the No. 2 
spot, but Mantle moved from fourth 
to third and Berra from sixth to 
fourth. Howard remained fifth and 
Lumpe was sixth, with Moose Skow- 
ron and Tony Kubek still batting 
seventh and eighth. 

Burdette, who had been blasted 
out of the fifth game in New York, 
had no trouble with the Yankees in 
the first inning, Bauer’s liner to 
Hank Aaron in right being the only 
ball to get out of the infield. 

Larsen, on the other hand, not 
only yielded a run in his first inning, 
but he was in grave danger of giv- 
ing up a hatful. Red Schoendienst, 
the Jast of the choke-hitters, opened 
the game by slicing a single to left. 
Don seemed to be working too cau- 
tiou: and he walked Billy Bruton, 
causing some action in the Yankee 
bullpen. 

Haney had Frank Torre sacrifice, 
a play which was debated later but 
for which Fred had a solid reason. 
He was looking for the big inning, 
he explained, and bunted, not to be 
ultra-conservative but to avoid a 
possible double play which would 
kill off any chance of getting to 
Larsen early. 

Larsen continued his slow tempo 
and finally walked the dangerous 
Hank Aaron. It was obvious that 
Don’s arm prevented him from 
doing much with his curve and he 
was trying to lure the Braves into 
biting at pitches outside the strike 
zone. With the bases loaded, Wes. 
Covington grounded to Bill Skow- 
ron for the second out and Schoen- 
dienst scored. 

Stengel ordered an intentional 
pass to Eddie Mathews, who already 
had set a Series record by striking 
out 11 times. Asked about this later, 
Casey explained, “He’s too good a 
hitter to keep bottled up a whole 
Series.” The strategy worked as 
Del Crandall looked at a third strike 
to end the inning, 

The Braves’ one-run lead didn’t 
last long. Torre, a good fielder, 
messed up two successive bunt plays 
at first base after Berra had opened 
the Yankee second with a walk. 
After the game, Frank vigorously 
maintained that Burdette should 
have been able to field both of his 
throws. Sacrificing, Howard 
bunted along the fir: 
was safe when Torre’s toss appar- 
ently went behind Burdette. Then 
Lumpe grounded to Torre and again 
the throw to Burdette failed. In 
fairness to Torre, it should be re- 


ported that it was a toss Burdette 
might have caught. Yogi, who had 
gone to third on Howard’s bunt, 
didn’t try to score on the play and 
the bases were filled. 

Skowron shot a hot grounder to 
Johnny Logan, who made a good 
stop for a force of Lumpe, and Berra 
came in with the tying run. Mil- 
waukee-born Tony Kubek, a big 
gun for the Yankees in the ’57 Series 
but a dud in this one, raised a sacri- 
fice fly to Covington. The Yanks 
were ahead, 2-1. 

Larsen seemed encouraged by the 
lead, slim as it was, and he got by 
the Braves easily in the second. But 
in the third, he got into trouble. 
Stengel was on the apron of the dug- 
out when the inning started, mo- 
tioning to Don with his arms as if he 
were a college cheerleader. Con- 
cerned about Larsen’s arm, he had 
been on the phone to the bullpen 
between innings. (The phone was 
on a bracket against the back of the 
dugout with a printed sign, “Dial 69 
for Bull Pen.” A wag, noticing the 
instructions, cracked, “And if a 
woman answers, hang up.”) 

Bruton opened with a single to 
center, Torre popped up and Aaron 
slashed a single to left. This was 
the moment of decision for Stengel. 
He walked to the mound, talked 
with Larsen and waved to the bull- 
pen, In came big Bob Turley, who 
had retired the last batter the day 
before to preserve the Yankee vic- 
tory, Clobbered in the first inning 
of the second game (he left the field 
that day with the amazing earned- 
run average of 108.00), Turley had 
pitched a shutout at Yankee Stadium 
in the fifth game and thus was being 
asked to keep the Yankees afloat for 
the third straight time, 

Covington tapped a change of pace 
in front of the plate for the second 
out, both runners moving up. Again 
first base was open with Mathews 
up, and again Stengel ordered him 
intentionally walked. Crandall hit 
one back to Turley, who deflected it 
to McDougald, who threw out the 
Milwaukee catcher. The Yankees 
still had their one-run lead. 

Turley, drawing deep breaths be- 
tween deliveries and pitching with- 
out a wind-up had the Braves on 
the hip almost as effectively as he 
had had them in the fifth game. He 
retired eight in a row (‘Torre walked 
but was doubled up) until Crandall 
homered with two out in the sixth 
to tie the score. 

Meanwhile the Yankees were 
pecking away at Burdette but get- 
ting nowhere. Lew seemed to be in 
command, Suddenly in the eighth, 
with two out, the storm broke. 
. who hadn't been having one 
better hitting Series, slashed 
a solid double to right, missing a 
homer by inches. Howard, the next 


batter, stood at the plate as though 
he were expecting an intentional 
pass. He seemed surprised when 
Burdette pitched to him, and so did 
others, to whom it seemed a better 
idea to walk Howard and take a 
chance with Andy Carey, who had 
replaced Lumpe at third. Andy 
hadn’t made a hit in the Series; he 
hadn’t even had a base on balls in 
11 tries. 

Howard said later he fully ex- 
pected to be walked, and figured that 
Stengel would send up Slaughter to 
hit for Carey and then play Bobby 
Richardson at third. This may have 
been what Haney figured, too, and 
he may have decided the odds were 
better to pitch to Howard, a right- 
hander, with two out, than face the 
lefthanded hitting Slaughter. Be- 
sides, Burdette had fanned Elly the 
last time. 

Whatever the reasons, Howard 
settled the issue with a single 
through the middle, scoring Berra 
with the tie-breaking run, Then all 
hell broke loose. Carey got his first 
hit of the Series, a smash off 
Mathews’ glove, and Skowron hit 
his second homer of the Series. The 
Yanks led, 6-2. 

Aside from a fan who broke out 
of the stands in the right-field cor- 
ner at this point, the excitement 
now was gone for the Series. Maybe 
the Braves didn’t know it, for they 
weren't quitting, but this fan knew 
it. He gave this exciting World 
Series its last bizarre moment. Zig- 
zagging away from the cops, he came 
to the skin part of the diamond, 
where he hook-slid into second base, 
under McDougald’s legs. Gil looked 
down at him in amazement. 

“How was the slide?” the fan 
asked. 

“Terrific,” MeDougald said, “but 
you better get your body out of here. 
The cops are closing in.” 

The fan rose and took off again, 
but soon was collared and led from 
the premises. 

Turley retired the side in order 
in the eighth, but Mathews opened 
the ninth with his third walk of the 
game. The next two batters hit 
routine fly balls but Joe Adcock, 
pinch-hitting for Don McMahon, 
who had pitched the eighth, singled 
to left. Adcock, incidentally, was 
the only pinch-hitter of 17 used by 
both clubs in the Series to get a base 
hit—the only one, in fact, besides 
Slaughter, who had walked, to reach 
base. 

This statistic became strictly an 
item for the file-and-forget column 
when Schoendienst flied to Mantle 
to send the Yankees whooping off 
the field with their 18th World Se- 
ries victory in 24 tries. 

Berra, Stengel, trainer Mauch 
and some of the bench-warmers ran 
to greet Turley. Berra, of course, 
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Thrilled by his “greatest win,” Casey 
hugs Skowron, who hit a three-run homer 


in the eighth inning to sew up the game. 


reached him first and smothered 
him with a bear-hug. Within a min- 
ute, the team was off the field, down 
the runway and into the locker 
room, 

The clubhouse blazed 
lights for the television cameras 
and popping flash bulbs. Micro- 
phones, tape recorders, wires and 
reporters were everywhere. It was 
a bedlam, not all of it caused by the 
players, who for the most part ac- 
cepted the victory with a deep but 
quiet satisfaction. They had done 
their whooping and hollering on the 
field at the moment of triumph. 

Into the midst of the confusion, 
Lou Perini, Joe Cairnes and John 
Quinn of the Braves’ big brass came 
in to congratulate Stengel, Yankce 
co-owners Dan Topping and Del 
Webb, and general manager Weiss. 
Fred Haney came in, his chin up, to 
shake han with his victor and 
California neighbor, Stengel, 

“You realize, Case,’ Haney said, 
“that I’m not going to be able to 


with the 


deposit as much money in that 
Glendale bank of yours as I had 
figured to. 

‘Then, seriously, Haney said, “It 


was a great Series, and a great club 
beat us. I have no alibis. We're one 
and one now, and I hope we both 
win pennants next year so we can 
play it off.” 

The excitement of the victory, 
won the hard way, brought 
statements from the Yankee b: 
Cater Topping, Webb and 
refrain from public state- 
Hee but this was something which 
never had happened before. 

“T always knew this club could 
do it,” Topping said. 

“This is the greatest Ser 
ever gone through,” Webb s 

W a statement, 
a couple of seconds, 
and then said, “The Yankees have 
had great victories in the p 
never any greater than this one.” 

It was about this time that Ed 
Fitzgerald, editor-in-chief of Sport, 
came in to tell Turley that he had 
won the Chevrolet Corvette which 
the magazine awards annually to 
the outstanding player in the Series, 

“Why do they always give it to 
a pitcher?” a reporter wanted to 
know. 

“Well, you can’t fault the choice,” 
another writer said. “Turley was 
a big factor in each of the last three 
games and the Yankees won ‘em 


Ul right, all 
scribe responded. 
but I do say the 


right,” the first 
“I’m not arguing, 
least Turley could 
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do is take Bauer, Howard and 
Skowron for a vide around Central 
Park in it.” 

The Yankee heroes, Turley, How- 
ard, Skowron, McDougald, Bauer 
and Berra, apparently having been 
talked out, the reporters now clus- 


tered around Stengel. Cz , who 
hadn't stopped talking ce he 
entered the clubhouse, seemed to 


me the larger audience, 
aybe now, I guess, that fella 
will think we're good enough to 


play in the other league,” he said, 
referring to Burdette, who after 


beating the Yankees in the second 
game—his fourth straight Series 
victory over them—wondered out 
loud how the Yanks would make 
out in the National League. 

Casey paid tribute to Yankee 
scouts Johnny Neun and Bill Skiff 
for their comprehensive reports on 
the Milwaukee batters. “It helped 
us keep the big guy bottled up,” he 
said, meaning Mathews. “Besides 
we had the lil’ fella with the knuck- 
ler (Murry Dickson) with us. He’: 
been around the other league so 
long he knew all the answers.” 

Stengel spotted a radio announcer 


from his home town of Glendale. 
“Don’t go near that phone,” Casey 
warned him. “You’ll have the whole 
Series declared illegal.” The day 
before, in the midst of a mass inter. 
view, Casey had seen the man us 
the telephone to call directly to I 
radio station (collect, of course) 
in Glendale. Stengel remembered 
Commissioner Ford Frick’s ruling 
that no transmission can come from 
a clubhouse at World Series time, 
except by those who have the tele- 
vision and radio conce: Tape- 
recorded and filmed interviews, of 
e permitted but not direct 
ons. 

At a temporary lull in Stengel'’s 
conversation, one of the Yankees 
paused on his way to the showers. 
Imitating a well-known cigarette 
announcer voice, he shouted, 
“They said it couldn’t be done,” 
and disappeared into a fog of steam. 

Trucks, who had pitched batting 
practice at all seven games, stood 
apart from the other players, al- 
ready dressed. He would have liked 
a more active part in the victory but 
he managed a grin when Dr. Gaynor 
stopped by and said, “Now that the 
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Series went seven games, you're 
probably in better shape than any- 
body on the ball club.” 

Ryne Duren, looking owlish be- 
hind his thick glasses, called over 
to coach Ralph Houk, “Hey, Maje, 
if they’re going to have champagne 
on that plane going home, you bet- 
ter lay in a good supply of those 
cigars.” 

This was a reference to a widely 
publicized story of the victory cele- 
bration after the Yankees had 
clinched the pennant in Kansas City 
in September. Duren, who had 
played under Houk at Denyer in 
1957, had crushed one of the Major’s 
cigars in a bit of horseplay. 

Things were quieting down in the 


clubhouse when the phone rang. 
The call was for Bob Fishel. It was 
Don Davidson, the Braves’ publicity 


man, calling to offer his congratula- 
tions, Fishel was touched. “I know 
how deeply Don feels about this, 
after they had us three to one. He’s 
worried about his wife in the hos- 
pital with pneumonia, but with all 
his trouble, he was thoughtful 
enough to call up. He’s a great little 
guy.” 

Meanwhile Herb Lavelle, United 
Airlines’ sports representative for 
New York City, was moving around 
the clubhouse looking harassed. 
“Worried about us making the plane 
on time?” someone asked. 

“No, I’m trying to get Turley to 
the Coast, so he can pitch in Hawaii 
on Saturday,” Lavelle said, “and 
it’s tough to make connections for 
him.” (P.S. Lavelle had Turley in 
Hawaii the following night.) 

Meanwhile, Turley and his agent, 
Frank Scott, were on one of the 
clubhouse phones trying to reach 
somebody in Syracuse. I never did 
find out who they were trying to 
reach or if they ever reached him. 

Berra, who had talked endlessly 
to the Braves throughout the game, 
and to Turley in the last two inn- 
ings, was asked what all the con- 
versation was about. 

“Aaw, I was just kiddin’ the 
Braves, you know, like I always do. 
I thought maybe they could use 
some adyvice,”’ Yogi said. “But I was 
hollerin’ at Bob to keep bearing 
down. I could see he was getting 
tired. We had Ditmar and Duren in 
the bullpen, but I wanted to see 
Bob finish it.” 

Ray Johnson, the sports editor of 
the Nashville Tennessean, came in 
looking for pitching coach Jim 
Turner, who makes his home in 
Nashville. Turner had a railroad 
ticket to Nashville, but had changed 
his mind and decided to fly back to 
New York with the club. Jim, one 
of the real firemen of baseball when 
it comes to quick dressing after a 
game, already was on the bus. John- 
son went after him to get the ticket. 


Not all of the Yankees were go- 
ing back to New York. Coach 
Frank Crosetti was driving to his 
San Francisco home. Tony Kubek 
lived in Milwaukee. (“He only has 
to go around the corner,” Darrell 
Johnson said.) Tom Sturdivant, 
Duke Maas, Murry Dickson, Marv 
Throneberry and Ryne Duren were 
heading west or south. Gil McDoug- 
ald was going to Chicago on busi- 
ness. 

Another Yankee not flying back 
with the club was Norm Siebern, 
who was returning to his home in 
St. Louis. Siebern had had a horri- 


w before when he took 
the Yanks, Burdette 
tired, disappointed loser. 


was now a 


ble time in left field in the fourth 
game in New York and was the only 
non-celebrant in the clubhouse. 

A fellow walked over, shook 
hands with Norm, wished him a 
good trip home and then impul- 
sively added, “Forget about that 
Sunday in left field. The Yanks 
won, didn’t they? So you didn’t 
hurt them any. You’re going home 
to be married in a week or so, 
which is far more important in your 
life than any game, World Series or 
not. Best of luck on your married 
life. Forget everything else.” 

Norm grinned, thanked him and 
resumed packing his gear. 

All of the Yankees who were re- 
turning to New York were now in 
the bus, waiting for the police- 
escorted cavalcade to start. Road 
secretary McCorry again was count- 
ing faces. All were present except 
for trainer Mauch and clubhouse 
attendant Previte, who were finish- 
ing the packing. When they finally 
arrived, McCorry asked, “Anybody 
left in the clubhouse?” 


“Not unless they’re hiding,” 
Mauch said. 

It was a curious line of march 
for the triumphant Yankees. A 
police prow! car headed the proces- 
sion, followed by a limousine bear- 
ing Weiss and some club officials. 
Then came a small yellow baggage 
truck carrying the equipment 
trunks. Then came the bus with the 
Yankee squad, followed by a bus 
with the players’ wives and various 
non-combatants. There were no 
reporters in either bus. I was aboard 
as a member of the Yankees’ official 
family. 

Unlike the trips from Brown's 
Lake to County Stadium, the route 
now went right through town. 
There was much screeching of sirens 
as the motorcade went down the 
wrong side of some streets. The 
police motorcycles stood guard at 
intersections to allow the party to 
pass through red lights 

For the first time since they had 
left the playing field after Mantle 
caught Schoendienst’s fly for the 
last out, the players cut loose. They 
rolled down the windows and yelled, 
“So long, Bushville!” at the gaping 
fans along the road. The razzing 
was good-natured, rather than bit- 
ter, and the Bushville reference 
was to a reputed crack by a member 
of the Yankees in 1957—not a play- 
er, by the way—which had the Mil- 
waukee press turning handsprings 
in outraged civic pride, 

When the fans yelled back, the 
players retorted. About halfway 
to the airport, a kid of eight or nine 
was seen furiously waving a Yankee 
banner. “Must be Kubek’s kid 
brother,” Berra said. “There was 
nobody else in Milwaukee who 
wanted to see us win.” 

Somebody in the back of the bus 
began singing, “You Gotta Have 
Heart’ from the musical, Damn 
Yankees, and it was picked up by 
about half of the party. 

The point to remember about this 
bus ride is that these were Yankees 
expressing themselves to them- 
selves. This was how they felt 
about their triumph, There was 
nobody on the bus to impress, no 
photographers, no reporters. The 
only outsider was the bus driver. 

One of the advantages of travel- 
ing by chartered plane is that there 
is no check-in, no delay at the gate. 
The bus rolled right up to the edge 
of the airstrip and the players piled 
off the bus and onto the plane. The 
personal baggage already had been 
trucked out from Brown’s Lake, the 
equipment was speedily loaded and 
the plane was ready to take off. 

There was a slight delay as a 
couple of cases of champagne were 
put aboard. Weiss, ever the per- 
fectionist. made a small beef about 
the fact that it was domestic cham- 
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pagne, not imported. “That’s bush,” 
George muttered and was only 
slightly mollified when it was ex- 
plained that no imported cham- 
pagne could be found ready-iced. 

Bick Bickley of United Airlines 
went over the passenger list with 
McCorry to make sure all were 
aboard. Then the signal was given 
to take off. The Yankees were on 
their way back to New York with 
the world championship. 

As the motors revved, I happened 
to look at Pat Ferry, the Yankee 
batboy. He was looking straight 
ahead with an expression of pure 
bliss. He looked like a kid seeing 
Santa Claus in the flesh. 

When the plane had gained an 
altitude of maybe 2,000 feet, it 
swung back from Lake Michigan 
and over the city of Milwaukee. The 
“Fasten Seat Belts—No Smoking” 
sign had flashed off and a voice came 
over the intercom, “This is Captain 
Ford speaking. We are now flying 
over the city of Milwaukee. If you 
will look out on the starboard side, 
you will see County Stadium under 
floodlights just below us. Maybe 
manager Fred Haney has ordered 
night practice for the Braves. 
eves) ‘And, brother, can they use 


Until the last remark about the 
Braves, I had assumed it was really 
an announcement from the pilot. 
I didn’t know that “Captain Ford” 
was our own Whitey. Any doubts, 
however, would have been dispelled 
by the next metallic sentence to 
come over the loud-speaker. “I will 
now turn you over to wing com- 
mander Berra.” 

Yogi seemed at a loss for words, 
unusual for him. All he had to say 


was, “We are now flying to La- 
Guardia Field in New York—I 
hope.” 


ype. 

County Stadium was under lights, 
by the way, to get it ready for a 
professional football game that Sun- 
day. 

Now it was the time for United 
Airlines to take over, Bickley, La- 
velle and two stewardess: Jane 
Myer and Nancy Boeske, distributed 
gift-wrapped packages, done up 
with fancy ribbons. Dr. Gaynor 
and his wife, Martha, opened theirs 
and thus saved everybody else the 
trouble. The gift was a cocktail 
eruet and two cocktail glasses. 

The meal—with a cocktail—was 
served, the champagne was opened 
and the party was on, as we gnawed 
on filet mignon. 

A party on a plane, even a char- 
tered one as this was, is not like 
a party on a train. You haven't got 
the mobility. You ean see the peo- 
ple directly in front of you and on 
the side, but you have to wander up 
and down the aisle to get the overall 
picture. I did this and was surprised 
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at the general restraint of the con- 
quering heroes. The champagne was 
free but nobody, not even the non- 
combatants, seemed to be bathing in 
it. I'd been on a couple of victory 
parties before—the Yankees coming 
back from the World Series sweep 
against the Cubs in °32, for instance, 
and the Dodgers on their way back 
from Boston in °41, after clinching 
their first pennant since 1920. They 
were wild affairs compared to this 
one. Maybe the players are getting 
smarter, but they certainly were 


having a maximum of fun with a 
minimum of intake. 


‘The hero now was Turley, who had shut 
out Braves in fifth game, got the final 
out in sixth, held Braves in seventh. 


There were only a few wives 
aboard—Mrs. Gaynor, Mrs. Bauer 
with young Hank, Mrs. Houk, Mrs. 


Turner, and, of course, Mrs. Edna 
Stengel. When the meal was fin- 
ished, Weiss, a sentimentalist at 


heart, visited the women and gave 
each of them a Yankee World 
Series press button as a souvenir 
of the occasion. 

I don’t know the flight pattern 
but we must have been over Ohio 
when Ford put a match to a cham- 
pagne cork, let it burn and gave 
himself a mustache that would have 
done credit to one of Napoleon’s Old 
Guard. If Whitey had one, Berra 
wanted one, and in no time the 
entire party, men, women and the 
one child, wore mustaches and side- 
burns. 

Some of the designs were fan- 
tastic. In most cases, you had no 
choice but to be decorated as the 
cork-wielder decided. I asked for 
—and got—a black eye from my 
makeup man, Andy Carey. My 
theory was that it would be easier 


to wash off at LaGuardia than a 
full set of whiskers or a spade beard. 
Hank Bauer looked like Cochise. 
Bob Dochtermann, of the Yankee 
publicity staff, looked like a young, 
and benign, Adolf Hitler. 

Eventually the only unmarked 
person on the plane, outside of the 
pilot and co-pilot, who had more 
serious things on their mind, was 
Weiss. So Ford, Berra and Bauer 
bore down on him, and George sub- 
mitted to the burnt-cork treatment. 
At Whitey’s suggestion, George was 
decorated with the finest sideburns 
and curlicue mustachioes seen since 
the days of Emperor Franz Josef. 

The best decorative touch, though, 
was reserved for manager Stengel. 
On each of his furrowed cheeks 
was painted a huge dollar sign. 

The song, “You Gotta Have 
Heart,” had been sung from time to 
time, but now Ford, figuring that 
the heights had been scaled with 
the painting of Weiss and Stengel, 
decided that George was entitled to 
a special number. He and Yogi 
stood in front of Weiss, who had 
attended Yale’s Sheffield School, 
and sang “Boola, Boola.” 

George seemed to like the num- 
ber. Then Whitey said, in an aside, 
“Imagine me singing ‘Boola, Boola,’ 
and as far as I ever got was New 
York High School of Aviation!” 

“Wotta ya kickin’ about?” Yogi 
asked. “I never even got to high 
school, and I was singin’ it, too!” 

Having turned over the controls 
to co-pilot Phil Bloomgard, Captain 
Ray Niklas came in to congratulate 
the champions. “This is an unusual 
experience for me,” he said. “Last 
year I flew the world championship 
from New York to Milwaukee, and 
now I’m flying it back to New 


York.” 

“Which is where it belongs,” 
Stengel snorted. “Thank you, Cap- 
tain.” 


Perhaps one of the most revealing 
items of the trip back was that 
Mickey Mantle, usually something 
of a silent introvert, sat in the rear 
lounge of the plane, telling stories. 
They were mostly of the Bob Burns 
hillbilly type, but many of them 
were new and all of them were 
funny. 

Eventually the plane touched 
down at LaGuardia, in good time. 
The waiting reporters grabbed Sten- 
gel, and Casey did not let them 
down. “I am glad to bring the 
world championship back to where it 
belongs,” Casey said, “to New York, 
to Brooklyn, to Jersey 
City, to Newark, to 
Long Island, and to the 
Bronx.” 

That covered every- 
thing. So did the sev- 
enth game of the 1958 
World Series, 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR: 
LINDSEY NELSON 


Climaxing a radio-TV career begun 
at the U. of Tennessee, Lindsey 
Nelson announces the baseball, 
college football and basketball 


games of the week for NBC-TV 


2 What team led the Nati¢ 
League in runs scored last 
son? How many runs d 
score? Did it top the American 
Leag igh mark? 


3 Which professional golfer won 
the i i 


spo 
1958? He was last y 

champion. 

4 Who holds (t Pitts: 


rg! e ecord for the 
Hak runs-batted-in for a single 
season? How many RBIs did he 
have? 


5 won the USLTA 
men's Singles championship a 
record seven times. He was also 
the number one ranked player 
for ten consecutive years. 


6 Which An 
park has th 
pacity? Which 
park has the 
capacity? 


“I hold the record for d. 


ing the 


innati’s Oscar Robertson 
holds the collegiate basketball 
single game scoring record for 
Madison Square Garden with 56 
points. Whose total did he top? 


For Answers turn to page 96 


10 Last season he 
with 29 stolen bases. F 
(a) Nelson Fox 
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1959 Major-League Baseball Schedule 


Here's the complete day-by-day listings for each of the 16 teams 


APRIL 


9 
10 
u 
12 
13% 
14 
15 
16 
v7 
18 
19 
20 


Chicago Detroit Cleveland Washington Baltimore New York Boston 
Boltimore ot Washington. 
at Detroit Cleveland Chicago Boston ai New York 
‘at Detroi Cleveland Chicago -.. Baltimore ‘at Weshingion.. Boston ‘ot New York 
‘at Detroit Cleveland Chicago ot Kansas City Baltimore (2) ‘at Wash, (2), Boston ‘ot New York 
Kansas at Chicago, at Cleveland, Detroit ‘ot Boston New York of Baltimore. Washington. 
Kansas City. ‘ot Chicago ot Cleveland, Detroit ‘at Boston New York (n) 1 Baltimore (n).. Washington, 
Konsas City ‘at Chicago at Boston New York, at Baltimore. Washington. 
Detroit ot Cleveland (n). at Chicago Kansos C. (n) at Baltimore jn). Washington (a). at Boston New York. 
Detroit at Cleveland at Chicage Kansas City ‘t Baltimore... Washington 91 Boston. New York. 
Detr ot Cleveland. ot Chicago. Kansas City ‘ot Baltimore (2).. Washington (2). at Boston. New York. 
ot Boston. New York 
at Kansas C. (nj. Chicago (n} Cleveland (n}- ot Detroit (n) New York {n}. ¢t Boston at Wash. (n) Baltimore 
at Kansas C. (9). Chicago (n} Cleveland at Detroit New York (n). t Boston ot Wash. (n). Baltimore 
Cleveland of Detroit New York. 8t Boston ‘at Washington... Boltimore 
‘at Cleveland (n) Detroit (n) st Kansas C.(n).. Chicago (n} Boston (n). at Wash. (a) 
‘ot Cleveland, Detroit (n) ‘ot Konsas C. (a). Chicago Boston ot New York Baltimore at Washington. 
at Cleveland (2) Detroit. ‘at Kanes City... Chicago (2) Boston ‘at New York (2). Baltimore (2) ‘at Washington, 
New York (n). Washington (n).. Baltimore (n) Boston (n}. ‘ot Kansas C. (a). ot Detroit (n) ‘at Chicago (n) of Cleveland (n) 
New York. Washington Baltimore ‘at Konsas City... at Detroit... at Chicago. 
Baltimore (n) Weshington ‘ot Detroit ‘ot Kansas C, (a). 

Chicago Kansas City Detroit Cleveland Washington Baltimore New York Boston 
Boston (n.) Baltimore (n) Washington New York (ol: ot Detroit ‘ot Kansas C. (n).. of Cleveland (n). af Chicago (n).. 
Boston, Baltimore Washington New York at Detroit ‘ot Kansas City... af Cleveland at Chicago. 
Baltimore Boston New York (2). Washington (2). at Cleveland (2). ot Chicago. ot Detroit (2). at Kanses City. 

Boston ‘of Kansas City, 
Washington New York (a) Boston (n) Baltimore {a} at Chicago at Cleveland (n). at Kansas C, (n, Detroit (n) 
Washington New York (n) Boston Baltimore '9) ot Chicago ot Cleveland (n). at Kansas €. (n). Detroit 
Boston Detroit 
Cleveland (nj. of Detroit (n) Kansas C. 90 (n). Boston (a). ‘af Baltimore (n) 
Cleveland ot Detroit. Kansas City. 30 ot New York Boston Washington of Baltimore... 
Cleveland (2). at Detroit Kansas City ot Chicago (2)... at New York (2). Boston (2). Washington (2). ot Baltimore (2). . 
61 Boston (n) at Baltimore (a)... at Wash. (n) ot New York (n).. Detroit (n) Kansas City (n).. Cleveland (n). Chicago (n} 
{21 Boston ‘at Baltimore (n),. at Wash. (n) at New York Detroit (n) Kansas City (0). Cleveland Chicago 
ot Boston ‘at Baltimore (n).. at Wash. (n) Detroit (n) Kansas City (n) Chicago 
fot New York (nl. at Wash, (n) et Baltimore {n). at Boston (n) Kansas City (n). Detroit (a). Chicago (n) Gieveland (n). 
at New York ‘at Washington. at Baltimore at Boston Konsas City Detroit Chicago. Cleveland 
‘at Wash. (2) ‘at New York (2). at Boston at Baltimore (2). Chicago (2) Cleveland (2). Kansas City (2). Detroit. 
‘et Wash, (n). 8t Boston at Baltimore (n).. C Cleveland (0) it 
{a} Baltimore (n),. at Boston (n) at New York (nj. at Wash. (n) Chicago (n) Detroit (n) Kansas City (nj. 
91 Baltimore (n). at Boston ot New York et Wash, (a) Cleveland (n). Chicago (n) Detroit, Kansas City 
ft Boston ‘ansas City 
at Kansas C. (nj. Chicago (n} at Cleveland (n). Detroit (n) 1 Boston (a) New York (n). ‘at Baltimore (n).. Washington (n). 
at Kansas C. (n). Chicago (n} ot Cleveland Detroit t Boston New York. et Baltimore. Washington 
at Kansas City. Chega. at Cleveland {2}. Detet (2). at Boston New York (2) ‘of Baltimore (2).. Washington. 
Detroit (a ‘at Kansas C, (n). ‘ 
Cleveland (n}. Detroit (n) at Kansas C. (n). at Chicago (n) ‘2 Boltimore (mn). Washington (n).. Boston (nj. at New York (a). 
Cleveland Detroit (n) atKonsas C. (n). at Chicago. at Baltimore (n) Washington (1) 
‘at Cleveland (o) Kansas C. (n) Boston (n). ‘at New York (n).. Baltimore (a) a} Wash, (n) 
Detroit at Chicago. Boston ‘at New York Boltimore 
Detroit (2) a} Cleveland (2), at Chicago (2) Kansos City (2). New York (2). ‘9 Boston (2) ‘at Wash, (2) Baltimore (2) 
Kansos City at Chicago Clevelond at Detroit, New York. at Boston Boltimore 

Chicago Kansas City Detroit Cleveland Washington Boston 
Kansas C. (n) 91 Chicago (n) Cleveland ot Detroit 
B Boston (0) New York (n) Washington (n).. at Cleveland (n). of Chicago (n) of Detroit (n) 41 Kansos C. In). 

Boston (n). New York (n) Washington (n) at Cleveland (n). ot Chicago ‘at Detroit (n) at Kansas . (n). 

Boston New York. et Chicago ot Detroit at Kansas City... 
Boston (n) Baltimore (a) Washington (nj. New York (n) of Detroit (n) fet Kensos C. (a). at Cleveland (n). at Chicago (n 
Boston Baltimore (n). Washington New York at Detroit fot Kansas C. (a), at Cleveland at Chicago. 
Boston (2). Baltimore Washington New York (2). ot Detroit at Kansas City... at Cleveland (2), at Chieago (2). 

‘ot Boston (nj Detroit (n) 

ot Wash. (n) ‘at New York (n).. at Boston (n) Chicago (n) Cleveland (n). Konsas C. (n) Detroit (a) 
ot Wash, (n) ‘at New York 9 Boston Chicago (n) Cleveland (n).... Konsas City Detroit 
ft Wash, (n) fat New York at Boston ‘at Baltimore (n) Chicago (n) Cleveland (n) Kensas City Detroit % 
at Baltimore (n). at Boston (n) at New York (n).. at Wosh. (n) Cleveland (0). fe Detroit (n) Konsas Ci : 
‘at Baltimore. ‘t Boston. ‘at New York at Washington. Cleveland Chicago. Detroit Kansas City... 
‘at Baltimore (2).. et Boston at New York (2). at Wash. (2) Cleveland (2). Chicago (2) Detroit (2) Kansas City 

‘at Wash. (a) Ot Baltimore {n)..__at Boston (a) Konsos City (n).. Detroit (n) Cleveland (n). 
at New York (nj.. at Wash. (n) at Baltimore (n).__at Boston (n) Konsas City (n) Chicago (n} Cleveland (n): 
fot New York ‘at Wash. (n} at Baltimore (n).. at Boston, Kansas City (n) Chicago. Cleveland 
‘at New York ot Wash. (n} ot Baltimore. ot Boston. Kansas City (0) Chicogo. Cleveland.” 
ft Boston (n) ot Baltimore (n) at Wash. (n)..- at New York (nj. Detroit (n) Kansas City (nj. Cleveland (n). Chicago (n). 2. 
‘at Boston 5 Baltimore (n). st Washington... at New York Detroit Kansas City (n).. Cleveland Chicago 
‘t Boston. of Baltimore. St Washington. at New York (2). Detroit Kansas City Cleveland (2). Chicago 

New York (n} ot Kansas C. (n). ve 
Washington {n). New York (n) Boston inl. Baltimore (n) ot Chicago (n) at Cleveland (n). at Kansas C. (n).. at Detroit (n) 
Washington New York (n) Boston Baltimore (n) at Chicago. ft Cleveland (n). ot Kansas C. (n).. at Detroit... 
Washington New York (n) Boston Baltimore et Chicago. ‘ot Cleveland at Kansas C.(n). at Detroit 
New York (n) Weshington (5) Baltimore (n) Boston (n). fat Kanes C. (n). at Detroit (n). at Chicago (a) ‘ot Cleveland (a) 
New York. Washington (mn). Baltimore Boston ‘of Konsas C. (n). at Chico. at Cleveland. 
New York (2). Washington Baltimore Boston (2). ‘et Konsas City... at Detroit ‘at Chicago (2)... at Cleveland (2) 

2) gt Detroit Konses City 

{at Cleveland (n). at Detroit (a) Kansas C. (n) Chicago (n) Boston (n). @t Baltimore (n).._at Wash. (n) 


(n) Night Game 


(2) Doubleheader 


(4k) No Games Scheduled 
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JULY Chicago Kansas City Detroit 
1 ot Cl ind (n) at Detroit. Kansas City 
2 ot Detroit (n) Cleveland (n).. Chicago (n) 
3 at Detroit Cleveland Chicago 
4 at Kansas C. (2) Chicago (2) Cleveland (2). 
5, at Kansas City... Chicago Cleveland 
ok 
7 
ok 
sé Cleveland (n). Detroit (n) ‘at Kansas C. (n). 
10 Cleveland (n). Detroit ‘at Kansas C. (n). 
11 Kansas Cin at Chicago Gt Cleveland (n) 
12 Kansas C. (2). ‘at Chicago (2). at Cleveland (2) 
13% 
14 at Boston (n) at Baltimore (n).. at Wash. (n) 
is ‘at Boston. at Baltimore {n) ‘at Wash, (n) 
16 at Boston. ‘at Baltimore. at Wash. (n) 
WwW ‘at New York (n),, cat Wash, (n) at Baltimore (n). 
18 ‘at New York ‘at Washington. ‘at Baltimore (n) 
9 at New York (2) at Wash, (2) at Baltimore. 
20% 
2 Boston (n), Washington (n) 
22 Boston. Washington 
23° Boston Baltimore (n) Washington 
24 Baltimore (n) Boston (n). New York (n),. 
25 Baltimore Boston (n) New York. 
26 Baltimore (2) Boston... New York. 
7 : Washington (n),. Baltimore 
28 New York (n). Washington (n) Baltimore (n) 
29 New York (n) Washington (n) Baltimore 
30. New York, Washington (0)... Baltimore 
31 Washington (n).__-New York (n} Boston (0). 
AUGUST Chicago Kansas City Detroit 
i Washington Now York (n). Boston 
2. Washington (2). New York. Boston, 
ok 
4” at Baltimore (n) 01 Boston (n) at New York (n) 
5 ot Baltimore (n).._ at Boston ft New York 
é ‘at Baltimore (n) at Boston at New York 
7 at Wash, (n) ‘at New York (n). at Boston (n) 
8 at Washington. ‘at New York, at Boston 
oe ‘at Washington, at New York (2) at Boston. 
10 'e 
W at Detroit (n) Cleveland (n). Chicago (n) 
12 at Detroit Cleveland (n). Chicago 
13 at Detroit Gleveland (0) Chicago 
(n) Night Game (2) Doubleheader 


Cleveland 


Chicago (n) 
at Kansas C. 
ot Kensas 


‘ot Chicago (n) 
‘at Chicago (n) 
Detroit (n) 
Detroit (2) 


‘at New York (n) 
‘at New York 

at New York 
‘at Boston (n} 
‘at Boston 

ft Boston 


New York (n). 
New York (n) 
New York (n), 
Washington (n) 
Washington 
Washington (2) 
Boston (n), 
Boston (n), 
Boston (n), 
Boston 
Baltimore (n) 


Cleveland 


Baltimore 
Baltimore (2) 


‘at Wash, (n) 
at Wash. (n) 
‘at Wash, (n) 
‘at Baltimore (n) 
‘at Baltimore (n) 


at Kansas C. (n). 
‘at Kansas C, {n), 
‘at Kansas C, (n). 


Washington 


Boston (n). 
Boston 

‘at New York (n). 
‘at New York (2) 
‘at New York 


ALL STAR GAME AT FORBES FIELD, PITTSBURGH, PA., JULY 7 


Baltimore (n) 
Baltimore (n) 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 


Detroit (n) 
Detroit (n) 
Detroit (n) 
Kansas City (n) 
Kansos City 
Kansas City (2) 


at Detroit (n) 

at Detroit, 

at Detroit. 

at Cleveland (n) 
at Cleveland 

at Cleveland (2) 
at Kansas C. (n). 
at Kansas C. (n). 
‘at Kansas ©. (o). 
at Kansas C. (n). 
‘at Chicago (n) 


Washington 


at Chicago. 
‘at Chicago (2), 


Cleveland (n). 
Cleveland (n). 
Cleveland (n). 
Chicago (n) 
Chicago 
Chicago. 


‘at New York (n), 
‘at New York 


Baltimore 


New York (n)- 
New York 
Boston (a). 
Boston 

Boston (2). 


‘at Wash. (n) 
‘at Wash. (n) 

‘at Washington. 
‘at Washington - 


Kansas City (n) 
Kansas City (n) 
Kansas City 
Detroit (n) 
Detroit (a) 
Detroit 


at Kansas C. (n). 
‘at Kansas C, (n). 
at Kansas C, (n). 


at Chicago. 
at Chicago (2). 
‘at Detroit 

at Detroit (n) 

at Detroit 

‘at Detroit 

ot Cleveland (n) 


New York Boston 
at Baltimore (a)... at Wash. (n) 
at Baltimore, at Washington. 
Washington (n) ‘at Baltimore (n). 

ton (2).. at Baltimore. 

fon... at Baltimore (2)... 
‘at Boston (n) New York (n)- 
{at Boston (n) New York (n)- 
at Boston New York. 
1 Boston New York. 
Cleveland (n). Chicago (n) 
Cleveland Chicago 
Cleveland Chicago 
Chicago (n) Cleveland (n). 
Chicago Cleveland 
Chicago (2) Cleveland 


‘ot Chicago (n) 
at Chicago 

at Chicago 

at Kansas C, (n). 
et Kansas C. in). 
‘at Kansas City. 
‘at Cleveland (2) 
at Cleveland (n) 
at Cleveland (n) 


at Cleveland (n) 
at Cleveland (n) 
at Cleveland (n) 
‘at Detroit (n) 

at Detroit 

at Detroit 


Baltimore 


at Cleveland 


‘at Cleveland (2) 


Chicago (n) 
Chicago (n) 
Chicago (n) 
Cleveland (n), 
Cleveland (0). 
Cleveland 


Boston (n), 


New York Boston 
‘at Kansas C, (n). at Detroit. 
‘at Kansas City, at Detroit 


Detroit (n) Kansas City (n) 
Detroit Kansas City 
Detroit Kansas City 
Kansas City (n) Detroit (0) 
Kansas City. Detroit 

Kansas City (2) Detroit 

{at Boston (n) New York (n)- 
at Boston New York, 
Washington (a) ‘at Baltimore (n) 
Washington 


© Oe) Ne Gam 


Scheduled 


Summertime U.S.A. begins with 


(leeibte arch for greater conor i 
2 SEA ee 
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AUGUST — Chicago Kansas City Detroit Cleveland Washington Baltimore New York Boston 
14 at Kansas C.(n).. Chicago (n) Cleveland (n). ot Detroit (n) ot Baltimore (a) Boston (n)....... at New York (n). 
15 at Kansas C.(n).. Chicago (a) Cleveland ot Detroit, ot Baltimore (a) Boston... 117. at New York 
18, at Kansas Cy... Chiao. Cleveland at Detroit. Washington Boston (2 ‘et New York (2) 
13 Baltimore (n) Boston (n). New York (a). Washington (n).. at Cleveland {n). of Chieago (a)... at Detroit (n).... at Kansas C, (n}, 
19 Boston (a). New York (n).... Washington (a).. at Cleveland (n)_ at Chicago. et Detroit (a)... at Kansos C. 
20 Boston New York Washington ft Cleveland ot Chicago. at Detroit... at Kansas City. 
21 New York (n]- Boston (0). Baltimore (n) et Chicago (n) ‘ot Cleveland (n). at Kansas C. (nj. at Detroit (a) 
22 Washington New York. Boston Baltimore ot Chicago. ot Clevelond ot Kansas City... at Detroit... 
33 Now York (2) Washington (2) Baltimore (2) Boston (2).. ot Kanses C.(2). at Detroit (2). ‘et Chicago (2)... at Cleveland (2). 
25 Boston (n). Baltimore (n) Washington {n)..__ New York (n). at Detroit (n) ot Kansas C.(n}.. at Cleveland (n). at Chicago (n) 
26) Boston Boltimore (n). Washington. New York (n).... at Detroit... et Kansas C. (n).. at Cleveland (n). at Chicago. 

28 at Cleveland (). Detroit (n) ‘at Kansas C. {n).. Chicago (n) New York (9). at Boston (n) ‘at Wash. (n) Baltimore (n) 
29 af Cleveland Detroit (n) ‘at Kansas C.(n).. Chicago. New York. 1 Boston at Washington... Baltimore 

30 at Cleveland (2). Detroit ‘at Kansas City... Chicago (2) New York. at Boston st Washington... Baltimore 
31 a t Boston (n) New York (0). at Baltimore (nj. Washington (n) 

SEPTEMBER Chicago Kansas City Detroit Cleveland Washington Baltimore New York Boston 

1 Detroit (n) ‘at Cleveland (n). at Chicago (n) Konses City (n).. at Boston (n) exits Washington (n) 
2 Detroit... ‘at Cleveland (n)_ at Chicago. Konsas City (n) | at New York (nj... Boston (a) Washington io): 

3 3 ot New York Boston (n). Washington 

4 Cieveland (nj. ai Detroit. Kansas City 61 Chicago (n) Boston (n}. et New York (nj.. Baltimore (a) 

5 Cleveland... ‘at Detroit. Kansas City at Chicago. Boston et New York Baltimore 

6 Cleveland. -°1.1 at Detroit Kansas City et Chicago. Boston ot New York Baltimore. 1). at Washington, 
7 Kansas C, (2). at Chicago (2). | at Cleveland (2). Detroit (2). at Baltimore (2). Washington (2). at Boston 2 New York. 

8 Kansas C. (n) ‘et Chicago (n) ane 

9 at Wash, ‘at New York (n).. at Boston (a) 1 Boltimore (n).- Chicago (n) Cieveland (n). Kansas City (n).. Deiroit (n) 

10 ‘at New York at Boston at Baltimore (n) | Chicago (n) Cleveland (n). Kansas City Detroit. 

n @1 Baltimore (n).. at Boston (a) ‘at Wosh. (n) Cleveland (n). Chicago (n) Detroit Kansas City (n} 
12 at Baltimore. ot Boston ‘ot Woshington. | Cleveland Chicago. Detroit Konsas City 

13 at Boston at New York (2). Detroit. Konsos City Cleveland (2)... Chicago. 

14 at Boston Detroit (a) Kansas City (n) Chicago 

15 ot New York ‘at Wash. (n) ot Boston (n) Kansas City (n).. Detroit (n) Chicago. Cleveland (n). 
16 at New York. -.. ot Boston ark Detroit (n) Chicago... Cleveland 
ke 

18 Detroit (n) Cleveland (n). -ago (n). at Kansas C. (a)... Baltimore (n) ot Wash. (o). Boston (n)....... at New York (n). 
19 Detroit. Cleveland (n). ‘et Chicago. ‘at Kansas C.(n).. Baltimore. at Washington... Boston... ‘ot New York 
20 Detroit Cleveland ‘at Chicego, ‘at Konias City, Baltimore: at Washington... Boston Slat New York 
2k 

22 at Cleveland {n). at Detroit. Kansas City Chicago (n) New York (n),. at Boston (n) @t Wash. (n).... Baltimore (n) 
23 sess at Detroit. Kansas City New York (n). 1 Boston. at Wash: (a). Baltimore 
24 

25 at Detroit. ‘et Cleveland (n). Chicago. Kansas City (n). at Boston (n) ‘at New York (n).. Baltimore (n) Washington (n) 
26 at Detroit. ot Cleveland Chicago. Kansas City ‘ot Boston ‘ot New York Baltimore Washington 
27 at Dewi. 01 Cleveland Chicago Kansas City ‘et Boston ‘at New York Baltimore Washington 


(2) Dovbicheader | 


rene 


fiscount 


eight, look-great ¢omfo 


(Xe) No Games Scheduled 


anew 
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APRIL Philadelphia _—~Pitts! Cincinnati Milwauke: Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 
ot Cincinnati. Pittsburgh i S ase are 7 oe 
Milwaukee atPhila.(n)...... of Pittsburgh... Los Angeles San Francisco (n) at Chicago. 
Milwaukee || at Philadelphia. ot Pittsburgh... _Los Angeles San Froncisco..(n) at Chicago. 
Cincinnati (2). ‘Milwaukee. t Phila. (2). ot Pittsburgh los Angeles San Francisco... at Chicago. ot St. Louis 
ot Milwaukee. of Cincinnati (0)... Pittsburgh (n). Philedelphio.. at San Francisco. at Loz Angeles (n)__ St. Louis (n} Chicago. 
: at Cincinnati. Pittsburgh 5 at San Fran. (n).. at Les Angeles (9) St. Louis (n)- Chicago (n} 
Philadelphia. ft Son Francisco. at Las Angeles (a) St. Louis (n} Chicogo: 
Philadelphia (nj... Pittsburgh. ot Los Angeles (n) at San Fran. (n). 90 (n} 
Philadelphio Pittsburgh ot Los Angeles (n) Chicage (n) 
Philadelphio. Pittsburgh. ot Los Angeles. Chicago, 
ot Pittsburgh (n). San Francisco (n) at Los Angeles (n) 
ot Milwaukee. Cincinnati. Son Francisco (n) at Los Angeles (0) 
Iitwaukee (n) of Pittsburgh (n).. at Phila. (o) San Francisco (n) at Los Angeles (n) 
Milwaukee (n) ft Pittsburgh (a). at Phila. (n)_ at Chicago. 
Pitisburah (n} (0). Milwaukee (n) Los Angeles (n).. at St. Louis (n) at Chicago. 
Pittsburgh... at Philadelphia. Milwaukee ‘Son Francisco. Los Angeles (n). at St. Louis (n} st Chicage. 
Pittsburgh (2). ‘at Philo. (2) ak 3 Son Francisco. Los Angeles at St. Lovis, ot Chicago. 
San Fran. (n).... Los Angeles (n) 3 Chicago (n} ot Milwaukee (n) ft Pittsburgh (n).._ at Phila. (n) 
Son Fran. (0) ‘ St. Louis (n) Chicago. at Milwaukee. 21 Cincinnati (n}- ‘at Phila. (n) 
los Angeies {n). San Francisco (n) Chicago (n) St. Louis (n) ft Cincinnati (0). of Milwaukee (nj af Philo. (n) ot Pittsburgh (a). 
los Angeles (n).. San Francisco (n) Chicago {n) St. Louis (n) ‘ot Cincinnati (n).. at Milwaukee (n) at Phila. (n) 91 Pittsburgh (n). 
MAY Philadelphia —Pittsburgh Cincinnati Milwaukee Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 
1 Chicago (n) St. Lovis (n) San Francisco (n). ot Phild, (a) ot Pittsburgh (n).. of Cincinnati (n).._at Milwoukee (n) 
2 Chicago. St. Lovis. 3 San Francisco. of Philadelphia. . inna. ot Milwauk: 
3 Chicago (2) St, Louis (2) or Angeles (2). San Froncico, ‘ot Philo. (2) innati (21, Milwauke 
4 Chicago (n} San Francisco (n) Los Angeles (n). at Pittsburgh ().. a} Milwaukee (n) ot Cincinnati (n). 
5 St. Louis (n} Chicago (n} San Francisco (n) Los Angeles (a)... at Pittsburgh (n)..__af Phila. (n) ‘at Milwaukee (a) of Cincinnati (n). 
ry St. Louis (n) Chicago. Los Angeles ot Phila. (n) ‘of Milwauk: 
7 : are Chicago (n) at San Francisco, Los Angeles 
8 af Pittsburgh (nj. Philedelphia (nj. a Milwaukee (n) Chicago (n) ‘of San, Fron, (n), Los Angeles (n} 
9 at Pittsburgh... Philadelphia. ot Milwouk: Chicago. ‘ot San Francisco, Los Angeles 
10 ‘Pittsburgh (2). Philadelphia (2).. at Milwaukee (2) Chicago (2) ‘at San Francisco’ Los Angeles 
W ‘ot Los Angeles (n) at San Fran. (a). 3 ot Chicago. Philadelphia (n).. Pittsburgh (n). 
12 ‘at Los Angeles (n) ot San Francisco. at St. Louis (n}, et Chicago. Ciecinna in) Philadetpsia (o), _Pisburgh.. 
3 ot San Francisco, at Los Angeles (n) at St. Lovis (n} Milwaukee (0) Pittsburgh (n). Philadelphia. 
4 ot San Francisco, at Los Angeles (n) ot St. Louis (n) Milwaukee (a) Pittsburgh (0) Philadelphia. 
5 at St, Louis (n) Philadelphia (n). inna (n) 
16 ot St, Louis a1 Chicago at Los Angeles (n) Pittsburgh Philadelphia, Milwaukee (n) 
7 ‘at Si. Lovis (2). at Chicago (2). ot Los Angeles... Pittsburgh (2). Philadelphia (2). Milwaukee. 
18 at San Francisco Cincinnati (n)... Milwouken: 
19 at Chicago, ‘ar St. Lovis (n) ‘ot Son Fran. (n}, Philadelphio. Cincinnati (n) Milwaukee (n) 
20 a1 Chicogo ‘at St. Louis (a). fatlos Angeles (in) ot San Francisco Pittsburgh (n) Cincinnati (t). Milwaukee: 
21 a1 Chicago at St, Louis (n) Pittsburgh (n) * 
22 savkee (n) Cincinnati (n) ot Pittsburgh (. ita. (a) 81 Chicago. San Francisco (o) of Los Angeles (n) 
23 joukee. Cincinnati itsburgh jladelphio San Francisco (n) at Los Anqoles (n) 
24 Iwaukee (2 Cincinnati (2) @1 Pittsburgh (2). at Phila, (2) Sen Francisco. a} Los Angeles 
25 t Phila. (n) Ot St. Louis (ni). Chicoge tn) ‘at Son Francisco. Los Angeles 
26 81 Milwaukee (n) at San Fran. (n).. Los Angeles (n) 
7 ‘at Cincinnati (n).. at Milwoukee (n) ot Los Angels {a} al San Francica Chicago (o St. Louis 
28 ‘ot Cincinnati (n),. at Milwaukee. Pittsburgh. ot Los Angeles (n) ot San Francisco St. Louis 
29 ‘at Milwaukee (n). at Cincinnati (n). Philadelphia (n).. at Los Angeles (n) at Son Fran. (n), 
30 ¢ ‘at Cineinnat. Philadelphia. ‘1 San Francisco. ot Los Angeles (a) St. Louis (n) 
ay ‘at Cincinnati (2) Philadelphia (2), ot Son Francisco. at Los Angeles. Si. Lovis Chicago 
JUNE Philadelphia ~—~Pittsburgh Cincinnati Milwaukee Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 
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SHAME, SHAME ON 


(Continued from page 21) 
that Brennan hadn’t won enough. 

Newspaper reporters, the men_who 
had built up and praised Notre Dame 
since the earliest days of Rockne, were 
deeply hurt when Father Hesburgh 
shunned them and turned to a differ 
ent outlet, They pounced upon Father 
Hesburgh’s “inversion of values” 
theory, his feeling, expressed in the 
magazine article that the papers had 
placed football values ahead of aca- 
demic ones, and asked, “Who inverted 
the values in the first place?” 

But amid all the sound and fury, no 
one stopped to study carefully why 
Notre Dame had fired Brennan. Pause 
now and hear the charges, weigh the 
testimony and decide whether the 
school was right or wrong. " 

CHARGE 1: Considering the quality 
and depth of Brennan’s material in 
1958, his team’s performance was not 
as good as it should have been. 

TESTIMONY: Before the start of 
the 1958 season, almost every football 
poll in the country placed Notre Dame 
among the nation’s top five teams. 
After all, the pollsters reasoned, 25 
lettermen, including at least two men 
at each position, had returned from 
the 1957 team which won seven of ten 

s. Even Brennan did not dispute 
ings. Two years earlier, he 
“Wait until these boys 
Then you'll see some- 


once all season—in the 40-20 rout 
against Nayy—did Notre Dame look 
truly impressive. 

“Tt wasn’t just the record,” said a 
member of the Notre Dame athletic 
staff. “The worst thing is that we 
Jooked bad in the games we won, Our 
offense was dull and unimaginative. I 
know one old alumnus who'd been 
watching our games from the press 
box for ye He turned in his pass. 
he said. ‘I want to sit 
can criticize 


the coach all I want.’” 


“We had a tremendous amount of 


talent on this team,” a graduating 
football player insisted. “But the 
coaching didn’t help us any. I re- 
member the Navy game my junior 
year. Navy was using an eight-man 
line against us and all we had to do 
was flip passes and we would have 
done okay. But we lost, 20-6. Nobody 
spotted the eight-man line until they 
saw the movies the next week. It was 
a little late.” 

The fact that nine seniors were 
chosen for post-season all-star games 
indicates the extent of the Notre Dame 
talent. Frank Geremia, a tackle, was 
voted the outstanding lineman for the 
North in the Senior Bowl game. Norm 
Odyniec, a third-string fullback, was 
named the best_player in the same 
game, and Nick Pietrosante, the start- 
ing fullback, was the most valuable 
Player in the East-West Shrine Bowl. 
When the professionals held their an- 
nual draft, 11 Notre Dame men (in- 
cluding nine members of the 1958 
varsity) were selected. No other col- 
jege in the country placed so many 
men. 

“Terry didn’t help himself any,” one 
graduate student explained, “by ad- 
mitting he was wrong. For four games, 
he started Bob Williams at quarter- 
back and the offense was plodding, in- 
credibly dull. Then, when we fell far 
behind in the Purdue game, Terry put 
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George Izo into the game. Izo went 
wild. He threw two touchdown passes 
and brought us from 26-7 to 29-22 at 
the end. So everyone says, ‘See, we 
were right. Brennan should have been 
using Izo all the time.’ The next 
week against Navy, Terry starts Izo. 
He admits, ‘All you fans were right 
and I was wrong.’ He didn’t have to 
do that. He could have said, ‘Sure, Izo 
is a terrific passer, but he can't handle 
the ball. He’s got no finesse. He fum- 
bles and he’s not a good play-caller.’ 
That would have been the truth, But 
instead, he surrenders and starts Izo.” 
“There used to be a slogan here,” 
said a varsity football player. “It 
went ‘two yards, four yards, six yards 
—First Down.’ This year, it was ‘two 
yards, three yards, three yards— 
Punt,” 
Not all the testimony, of course, was 
against Brennan. His supporters point 
out that the days when Notre Dame 
could count on producing an outstand- 
ing record are gone. Notre Dame now 
plays a gruelling, demanding sched- 
ule and some of its opponents do not 
hold their athletes to an especially 
high academic standard. No longer 
does every promising Catholic athlete 
want to attend Notre Dame. Other 
schools offer better scholarships, 
easier courses and higher-paying sum- 
mer jobs. Notre Dame still gets its 
share, but it is not the lion’s share. 
The secretary in Moose Krause’s 
Office felt strongly that the alumni ex- 
pect too much. “They just don’t un- 
derstand,” she said, “that these boys 
have to work hard in school, They 
have to maintain a 77 average.” She 
paused and pointed to a picture of the 
1929 team which hangs on the office 
wall. “Believe me,” she said, “those 
fellows didn’t need any 77 average.” 
“Terry did a decent job,” a uni- 
versity official said, “but the alumni 
are still looking for another Rockne. 
Before Brennan, we'd won 85 per cent 
of the time. So the alums figure 10-0 
is good, 9-1 is acceptable and 8-2 is 
barely passing. Anything less and 
they cry for the coach's scalp. They 
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“Congratulations. 
You've made first string.” 


en realize there aren't any Rocknes 
left." 


“Let’s face it,” an assistant coach 
insisted, “you've got to produce here. 
Terry’s biggest trouble was that he 
won seven and lost three the year be- 
fore. He should never have beaten 
Army and Oklahoma. If he went from 
2-8 to 5-5 to 6-4, no one would have 
complained. Just throw out the Army 
game from 1957 and 1958 and they're 
both 6-3, Terry didn’t cry enough. 
He was too optimistic. That's inviting 
trouble. He should have said some- 
thing like, ‘We'll be lucky if we win 
three games ail fall.’ Then the wolves 
might have left him alone.” 

The wolves of Notre Dame, the 
alumni of the Fighting Irish, are a 
strange breed. Bred on champions and 
raised on All-Americas, they seem 
to consider victory a natural right. 
When victory escapes them, they 
howl. But they don’t place direct 
pressure on the university adminis- 
tration. After all, Father Hesburgh 
and Father Joyce are more than 
school officials; they are priests. So 
the discontent shows mostly in the low 
buzz of old grads leaving the stadium. 
Slowly but inevitably, it has some 
effect upon the administration. 

Perhaps more than the entire Notre 
Dame alumni body. Frank Leahy was 
responsible, wh by design or 
aceident, for his downfall. 
When Brennan at Notre 
Dame, there was a feeling among 
Leahy supporters that the new coach 
represented an anti-football, intellec- 
tual faction at the university, Leahy, 
supposedly, represented the men who 
wanted Notre Dame to remain a big- 
time football power. The breach was 
never discussed openly, but Leahy 
did nothing to close it) Throughout 
the 1958 season, Leahy implied, in his 
syndicated newspaper column, that 
Brennan was doing a poor job. “Best 
quarterback I’ve ever seen,” Leahy 
said of Izo, obviously an exaggeration 
and, equally obvious, a rap at Bren- 
nan, “A terrific team,” Leahy called 
Notre Dame. “Could be the best in the 
nation.” 

Brennan avoided answering direct- 
ly, but later, after he was fired and 
reporters suggested that Leahy should 
have spoken out less, Brennan agreed. 
“People are beginning to find out 
about him now,” Brennan said. “He 
fooled them for a while. But I always 
understood him pretty well. I’ve 
known for a Jong time what he's really 
like.” 

VERDICT: From comparing the po- 
tential of his material to its perform- 
ance, it is reasonable to say that Terry 
Brennan was not a great coach. He 
was somewhere between average and 
good, and Notre Dame believed that 
it could do better, within the same 
academic framework, by hiring Ku- 
harich. This is the school’s preroga- 
tive, and had the situation been 
handled better, the repercussions 
probably would have been less violent. 
But the indictment of Brennan is more 
an indictment of the university. From 
Father Hesburgh down, Notre Dame 
had praised Brennan too much and set 
goals too high and wanted to win too 
much. Then, when Brennan failed to 
fulfill Notre Dame’s great expecta- 
tions, he became the scapegoat. 

CHARGE 2: He did not properly 
utilize his assistant coaches, 

TESTIMONY: As Brennan gathered 
his coaching staff at Notre Dame, he 
chose, for the most part, capable and 
experienced football men. Three as— 
sistants, Bill Fischer, John Zilly and 


Bill Walsh, had been Brennan's team- | 


mates in South Bend, but the rest of 
the staff was, almost inevitably, older. 
Bernie Crimmins had been backfield 
coach at Notre Dame when Brennan 
Played halfback, and later served as 
head coach at Indiana for five years. 
Hughie Devore had been the head 
coach at Notre Dame in 1945 when 
Brennan was only a freshman. Both 
Bernie Witucki and Hank Stram had 
seen considerably more coaching 
service than Brennan. 

“What happened,” one assistant 
said after the firing, “was that Terry 
didn’t want to show weakness by ask- 
ing for too much advice, so he asked 
for too little. I don’t pretend to know 
everything about the game, but I’ve 
been around longer than he has. He 
never came to me with a question, Not 
once. I might have been able to help, 
but I wasn’t asked.” 

Once, before the 1957 season, a re- 
porter attended a practice session at 
South Bend while Brennan was out of 
town. Charlie Callahan, Notre Dame’s 
sports publicity director, advised the 
writer to get a line on the team from 
Crimmins. The next day, after Bren- 
nan saw the story, he called Crimmins 
into his office. “From now on,” Bren- 
nan said. “I don’t want you talking to 
any reporters. I’ll do the talking for 
this team.” 

“Terry seemed uncertain in_han- 
dling his aides,” said a Notre Dame 
athletic official. “He leaned over 
backwards not to get too friendly with 
them. He made some bad mistakes. 
Take the upset over Oklahoma. Crim- 
mins had a lot to do with setting up 
the defense for that game, Afterward, 

, ‘erry should have given him credit. It 
ould have made both of them look 
a. But Terry didn’t say a word. 
£00. “ didn’t sit well with the people 
oN ‘new Crimmins’ part.” 
Wi5rer, “48 himself disputes _ the 
Zs “In recruiting,” he said, “I 
first one to split the country 
‘ions and then assign each 
assistant @2._area. Within his own 
SSIS) fhe ‘ssistant was responsible for 
area, the @ “prospects, judging their 
Comics reporting to me. If I ap- 
proved, we p Ted to get the boy for 
ie.” 
Notre Dame it» “trongly that, outside 
of reeruiting, he u. Sed his assistants to 
full advantage. “Di ‘Wing spring prac- 
tivo,” he waid, “I trie 4 to organize the 
workouts and then ( telegate respon- 
Mphity to the men Lb, Usted. T always 
held meetings to dis iss the other 
coaches’ thoughts. I we ‘lcomed_ their 
suggestions. During the fall, I held ane 
meeting a week with the entire squad 
and another with an individua: | coach 
and his particular group.’ 
Onesassistant coach offered sup port 
for Brennan, “At the age of 25,” he 
said, “Terry took over the toughest 
coaching job in the country and had 
to work with several men older than: 
himself, Naturally, he was afraid of 
leaning too heavily on “his subordi - 
nates. But he always worked like hell 
himself.” ~ Rat 
VERDICT: The evidence indicates 
that Notre Dame’s charge was more 
valid, than not. Brennan, probably 
without realizing it, did pot fully uti- 
jize the talents of his assistants. But 
how serious a charge it is remains a 
moot question, 5 

CHARGE 3: He ignored Notre 
Dame “spirit.” dampened student en- 
thusiasm and did no; do enough to 
develop his football players as men, 


we 


into sect 


TESTIMONY: In the fall of 1956. 
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VANDER MEER’S TWO IN A ROW 


IN AGATE TYPE on page 54 of the current issue of The Little Red Book of 

Baseball, the official book of records, there is a list of major-league pitchers 
who have achieved more than one no-hitter. It shows that Johnny Vander 
Meer had his days of glory on June 11 and June 15, 1938. 

Only two of the other 15 pitchers, Allie Reynolds in 1951 and Virgil Trucks 
in 1952, had been able to throw both games in the same season. Pitching wo 
no-hitters is reason enough to be listed in the record books. But Vander 
Meer’s feat stood out from all the rest. He had pitched his hitless games not 
only in the same season but one right after the other. 

Vander Meer came up with the Cincinnati Reds at the tail end of the 1937 
geauon afterall m-noteworthy year with Syracuse of the International 
ague. He compiled a quiet 3-5 record for the Reds in ‘37, impressing no 
one. When he reported to training camp the following spring, he wasn’t 
counted on to do anything special. ryers even thought the big 
Dutchman would not stick with the e ‘incinnati manager Bill McKechnie 
had other ideas, though. Bill took 23-year-old Johnny in hand and 
his motion from a half sidearm to a full overhand, > 
trol, Johnny became 


with him and gave hi 
With the faith of MeK 
lo racking good start in 1938, Then, on Saturday, June 11, he pitched his 
way into the Ha'l of Fame by handcuffing the Boston Bees, 3-0. without a hit. 
Only three men reached first base, all on walks, and not one advanced to 
second. Two of the base-runners were picked off first base by the unerring 
arm of catcher Ernie Lombardi, In his first full season in the majors, Johnny 
had pitched the first nine-inning, no-hit game since Paul Dean did it for the 
steamrolling St. Louis Cardinals in 1934, Whatever else Johnny Vander Meer 
did that season, his no-hitter against Casey Stengel’s Bees would be 
remembered. 

Four days later, the Reds met the Brooklyn Dodge: 
in the first game played at night at Ebbets Field. V 
his regular retation, walked to the mound for 
the fans gave him a cheer for his no-hitter. T! 
the him the traditio 
pitchers. No-hitter or not, this gny try’ 
and he had to be given the full treatment. 
But Johnny was a ¢raftsman that night, By the sixth innin 

¢ he had a chanee for a second no-hitter. y 
. Tension mounted. The Cincinnati 
face became taut with strain. Ope ider baseball tradition, 
nobody mentioned that he had a no-hitter working, fearful of jinxing him. 
But, every player and each of the s knew what was going on. 

Johnny put everything he had into each piteh. In the ninth he retired the 
first batter. With a s s game so close, the six-foot, 190-pound 
Vander Meer wasn’t going to give anyone a chance to hit a good ball. He 
walked three m 

Bearing down, he then got Ernie Koy to ground into a force at home plate, 
The next man up was shortstop Leo Durocher, a spoiler if ever there was one. 
Never able to hit for average. Leo was a money player who could get the 
clutch hit. With two down in the ninth, the bases loaded and his team 
ll. The first pitch was wide. 

I to the young southpaw. 


rs before a sellout crowd 
ander Meer, pitching in 
hes, and 


rved for opposin 
their beloved Bums 


. the fans began 
ned to rooting 
e silent and 


Il history. Two no-hitters. 


back. It had never been done before; it’s neyer been done since, 


Listen to Howard Cosell’s “Speaking of Sports” 
On ABC-Radio Monday through Friday, 6:45—6:50 PM, EST 
and weekends around the clock 


after Notre Dame had lost five of its 
first six games, George Strake, Jr., the 
president of the senior class, decided 
to organize an undergraduate pep 
rally. He convinced some 3,000 stu- 
dents that they should cheer at a foot- 
ball practice session. When Strake 
outlined his plan to Moose Krause, 
the athletic director quickly called 
Brennan. “Terry,” Krause said, “about 
3,000 students want to come to prac- 
tice and cheer for the team.” 

Brennan seemed distressed. “When 
do they want to do it?” he asked. 

“This afternoon,” Krause said. 

“Well,” said Brennan, “if they’ve 
gone this far, we might as well let 
them come.” J 

The student body descended upon 
the practice field and marched around 
the perimeter, singing Notre Dame 
songs and shouting cheers, After half 
an hour, Brennan turned to a student 
manager. “Okay,” he said. “Tell them 
they’ve been here long enough. Now 
we've got to get down to some serious 
practice.” 

Krause, for one, was amazed. “Can 
you imagine,” he said later, “what 
Rockne would have done with a thing 
like that? He would have had the boys 
in tears just aching to get at their 
next opponent.” 

Brennan still insists that he acted 
wisely, “If a professor is giving an 
exam,” he said, “he doesn’t want peo- 
ple looking over his shoulder. I didn’t 
want people in my classroom, either. 
It disrupted practice and we wasted 
45 minutes. I think it’s wonderful that 
the students are so interested, but I’ 
sure they wouldn't want to be a di 
traction,” When a similar demonstra- 
tion- was plotted last fall before the 
Army game, Brennan vetoed it. 

“I hate to say this because Bre 
nan’s a helluva good guy,” said 72> 
football player, “but he was no le, Qn 
He tried to gain our respect by FS eae 
aloof and it didn’t work. He poms 
couldn't inspire us. He neve eae 
one pep talk that fired us up.” Mace 

A teammate agreed. “For 4, 
of Notre Dame,” he said, up, ‘lad 
they aed thecoach, It was" . Godcers 

ope he does well in ¥ shatever el 
chooses, but he has to} carn hoe ae 


ach has to be 
iplomat. Bren- 
how to do it.”” 
an, “T just didn’t 
routine, No, pep 


itty, as Shatged. De, 
ti ste's heated defens 
Brennan immediately after the Bene, 
the general ‘consensus of the football 
players wW*as that Notre Dame had 
acted yi operly. But once more. 
there were mitigating circumstances, 
Thitags might have been different,” 
saici a lineman, “if we had won mote 
often. This place has such a. tradition 
fer winning that when you don’t win 
you feel lousy. Maybe we got mad af 
he coach because we were sore at 
osaiier pie knew we had a real 
good team and we never were 
eevee © never werevable to 
Implicit ix both the charge and ver- 
dict is that a coach must pa anes 
the Rockne and/or Leahy pattern, that 
being a cheerleader is a” vital ingre- 
dient in a cosch, and tata half-time 
talk should boil and Subble like lava 
There is a portfolio of opinion, how. 
ever, that holds that a coach can be 
methodical and workmanlike and ab- 
sent at pep ralies, and still Succeed, 
Red Blaik, for eye, comes to mind. 
There are two more phases of the 


missal Wihat the 
eople: 
ee ards wou! 
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ne institu ed at first 
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erry. 
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in the controversy 


Milyiring of Terry Bren- 
conte jie side will not be 
ponte: 

geneTathe faculty, the admini- 
nati: “ie athletic department at 
hat™how did the city of South 


dim Jeffords leans the CH 
into the “Hurry Downs” curve. 


Jim Jeffords, National Class B if 
sports car champion,reports on | 
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Bend react to Brennan's firing? South 
Bend split, the students almost unani- 
supporting the action, the 
townspeople equally strong for Bren- 
nan. 

Once, while I was in South Bend, I 
went to Woodward's, a bar and grill 
near the Notre Dame campus. to meet 
@harlie Callahan, the publicity direc- 
tor, wh had been unable to reach the 
campus in the wake of a snowstorm. 
I was with Bernie Witucki, the assist- 
ant coach, and as we entered the grill, 
Witucki asked, “What happened, 
Charlieg” 

Callahan frowned. “'rney wouldn't 
let me drive onto the campus,” he said. 
“The policeman said there were too 
many cars stuck already.” 

The bartender leaned acros: 
“That's what you get,” he 
firing Terry Brennan.” 

The bartender’s comment expressed 
the opinion of most South Bend peo- 
ble. They frankly admired Brennan, 
vho tried to take an active part in 
ivi i a fine man and an ex- 
enplary citizen, especially in contrast 
to Leahy, who rarely set foot down- 
town, A cab driver complained, “It 
thing to do.” A policeman 
ol has made an awful 


his bar. 
aid, “ 


lotof enemies. 
But on the campus, freshmen. and 
seniors alike welcomed the univer- 


sity's decision, Their resentment 
against Brennan had been growing for 


quite a while. At least three tim 
during the 1958 football season, Bren- 
nan was hung in effigy, quietly but 
efficiently, on the South Bend campus. 
Each time, the administration glossed 
over the affair and kept it out of the 
newspapers. 

“IT came here 


* said a junior, who 


has watched Notre Dame split 30 foot- 
ball games, “because, ever since I can 
remember, I’ve been reading about 
the Fighting Irish, I’m still waiting to 
see them show some fight. Notre Dame 
is supposed to be a winner, Brennan 
had the material and he didn’t pro- 
duce.” 

Other students, though agreeing, 
were less caustic. “They hired him,” 
said one senior, “and they can fire 
him. It’s as simple as that. Football, 
whether we like it or not, is big busi- 
ness.” 

One upperclassman, who was close 
to the athletes, offered a specific com- 
plaint against Brennan. “Terry was 
too soft,” he said. “After practice, the 
players weren't worn out the way I 
hear they used to be. It was a breeze 
and they didn’t have any deep respect 
for the coach. They smoked. They 
drank, Hell, I saw football players 
stagger into my dorm on Saturday 
night after football games. That would 
never have happened under Leahy.” 

What is the prospect now for Joe 
Kuharich, stepping into the job that 
crushed Terry Brennan? Does he have 
to produce a national champion or be 
fired? Probably not, But what Notre 
Dame does insist upon is a winning 
football team and an interesting foot- 
ball team. If Kuharich does not pro- 
duce a winner, his position will be in 
jeopardy. It is not a case of “win at all 

sts.” Tt rather, “win at some 
cos For Terry Brennan, young and 
inexperienced, the performance that 
Notre Dame demanded was beyond 
his reach, It is unfortunate that he had 
to be the victim. Tt wasn’t Brennan’s 
fault that Knute Rockne set a stand- 
ard too high. 
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Take-off — I wheeled up to the starting line, shifted down 
easily, throttled and took off. An explosive surge of power 
socked me back in the saddle as I flattened out into the 


straightaway. 


and steady. 


Curves — Swung into the 90° turn at station No. 5, let her 
out under the bridge and dug into the tricky “Hurry 
a Downs” curve. She hugged the blacktop like a coat of paint. 


6 Stops — I hit the last turn into “RA Straight” and headed 
r for the pit . .. came in like a homing angel — sweet, sure 
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| Like Jim Jeffords, you'll experience a new thrill when 
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GIL HODGES—ONE COMEBACK COMING UP 


(Continued from page 25) 
that he was one of the prime reasons 
for the Dodgers’ elevator ride down 
to seventh place, 

But that season is done, and as 
preparation for a new one begins, 
resolution has taken its place. As 
Hodges reported to Vero Beach in late 
February, he was determined to alter 
his outlook and his style. 

“I'm going to forget the fence is 
there, which I couldn’t do last season. 
Right from the first day of spring 
training, it always was in my mind’s 
eye. I practiced every swing for pull- 
ing the ball. I just couldn’t wait to 
get a bat in my hand. I’m just as eager 
now, but I’m more realistic about try- 
ing to hit the ball where it’s pitched, 
I want to get off on the right foot. I 
certainly got off on the wrong one 
last year. I believe I can. I know I 
can.” 

There is every reason to anticipate 
that Hodges will. Even at 35, he is too. 
good, too hard working, too astute 
and too strong not to be able to come 
back, Knowing his trouble, he should 
be able to overcome it. He has thought 
about it all winter, during which he 
also underwent an operation for the 
removal of hemorrhoids, which both- 
ered him last season. He has tremen- 
dous pride in himself and he is the 
kind of clean-living, well-conditioned 
athlete who, from 1949 through 1957, 
established himself as the Dodgers’ 
most consistent righthanded power 
threat. 

For 1959, Hodges has reached an- 
other conclusion, He must not try to 
carry the team by himself. That was 
one of the many facets of his trouble 
last season. With the fence staring 
him in the face like a beckoning mon- 
ster, with Roy Campanella gone with 
paralysis, Jackie Robinson long in 
retirement and Pee Wee Reese fading, 
Hodges considered the fence his per- 
sonal problem. He figured the pressure 
was on him to produce. The improb- 
able distance to the right-field home 
run area, and Snider’s injured knee, 
nullified Duke. Gil decided the load 
was his alone. 

As last season began, Hodges gen- 
uinely believed the Dodgers were a 
pennant threat. This season he knows 
they aren’t. Snider’s knee has had a 
winter’s rest and the Dodgers, bow- 
ing to realism and their depressing 
finish last summer, have revamped 
the Coliseum’s forbidding right field. 


The distance from home plate to dead 
center has been cut from 425 to 410 
feet. The power alley in right has 
been reduced from 440 to 385 feet, 
This may not affect Hodges’ home run 
potential directly, but it will help in- 
directly because it should assist Sni- 
der and thus remoye the necessity for 
Gil to think he is one against the 
world. 

Moreover, there are other chahges 
which should make a comeback by 
Hodges a likelihood. These _altera- 
tions are not only within Gil, but 
within Joan Hodges, his wife. 

So much of baseball’s literature and 
legend are based on cold statistics 
that the fan is inclined to forget that 
ballplayers are human beings, men 
with families, and that their perform- 
ance runs in direct proportion to the 
even or uneven tenor of their lives 
at home, 

Last season was not a particularly 
happy one for Hodges on the field a 
off it. My evidence for that statement 
is the testimony of Joan Hodges her- 
self. “The whole year was a mixed- 
up year,” Joan said, “and I’m the first 
to admit I didn’t make it easy on my 
husband. For the first month in Los 
Angeles I cried every day about want- 
ing to go home. It took me a while to 
realize that I was hurting Gil, acting 
the way I was and carrying on.” 

To fully understand Joan’s emotion- 
al reaction to the disruptive uproot- 
ing of her family to Los Angeles, one 
must understand her. She was born 
in Brooklyn, lived_all her life there, 
met and married Gil there. An Indi- 
ana boy, Gil bought a home in the 
Flatbush section of Brooklyn, where 
his wife was near her own family. A 
day never went by that Joan’s mother 
or sister didn’t visit or call, When the 
Dodgers went on the road, Joan was 
never alone with her three children. 

In Brooklyn, if one of the children 
became ill, she would call Anthony 
Terranova, their family doctor, and in 
no time at all he would be there, 

“In California,” Joan said, “if any- 
thing happens to a child. you've got to 
take it to a hospital. It’s almost im- 
possible to get a doctor to come to 
your home. Suddenly I found myself 
3,000 miles away from home, and all 
alone. The other baseball wives would 
say, ‘You've got to get used to it, just 
as we did.’ But somehow I couldn't 
picture myself in California with the 
Dodgers.” 


“What is it? It’s a perfect figure one, that’s what it is!” 
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team. The Dodgers were!2d 
West Palm Beach. Comm 

the birth, a record was play 
ball park, It was “Good Nigh, 
Gil just wouldn't stay any lon 
caught a plane for Brooklyn, 
fied himself that the child and hy, 
were well, and then picked up 
Dodgers again. 

Last year, in preparation for \ / 
family move to Los Angeles, Hodg, 
didn’t have his family with him dun/ 
ing spring training at Vero Beaclt, 
Joan spent two weeks with Gil, bul 
had to go back to Brooklyn prior to 
moving, bag, baggage and bambinos, 
to Long Beach, Calif., where they had 
rented a home. Unlike other wives, 
Joan never had had the experience of 
moving a family to join her husband 
for the baseball season, By the time 
Gil reached Los Angeles, his family 
was settled physically, but not emo- 
tionally. 

Add this disturbing situation to the 
confusion surrounding the Dodgers’ 
own transplantation, the fight over 
Chavez Ravine, the necessity for the 
players to make public relations and 
good will appearances, and Gil’s own 
feeling that everything rested on him, 
and the picture of distress unlimited 
is complete. 

“I remember batting practice the 
first day in the Coliseum,” Gil said. 
“All the newspapermen were cluster- 
ing around and all the talk was about 
the fence, The funny thing is, on that 
first day I kept popping the’ ball up 
there with no trouble, It made me 
feel almost ashamed, it was so easy. 
I had the feeling that all I had to do 


ee 


was put the ball into the air and that 
would be all there was to it.” 

There was more to it than that, how- 
ever. Hodges has a bad batting habit 
of turning his head when he’s swing- 
ing at the ball. Before he knew it, he 


had stopped watching the pitcher. He | 


was concentrating on the fence. 

‘Td be turning my head to the 
fence before the ball left the pitcher's 
hand,” Gil said. “Of course they were 
throwing that ball away from me and 
I didn’t have sense enough to go with 
the pitch, After a while, the pitchers 
were hitting me on the fists with the 
ball. I couldn’t even hit an inside 
pitch there. I just wasn’t smart enough 
to combat and conquer it.” 

Things became so much worse when 
the fans began to get on Gil. In a 
sense he became the scapegoat for all 
their frustrations that the Dodgers 
were not the pennant-contending team 
they had been advertised as being. 

For Gil, this was bound to be par- 
ticularly distressing. In Brooklyn he 
had been treated with near saintly 
care and consideration. In 1953, for 
example, when he slumped badly for 
the first part of the year, prayers were 
asked for him in churches. Father 
Herbert Redmond, celebrating Mass 


in the school hall of St. Francis Xavier | 


on a hot June day, actually said: “It's 
too hot today for a sermon. Go home, 
keep the Commandments—and say a 
prayer for Gil Hodges.” 

Thousands did. They also sent 
Rosary beads, scapulars, religious 
medailions, four-leaf clovers, other 
good luck charms, well-wishing mail 
by the bagful, and Jewish mezuzahs 
to devoutly Catholic Hodges. Gil was 
a part of Brooklyn, and Brooklyn 
was a part of him. But in Los Angeles, 
things were different. 

It pained Gil, for 
such player: 
enport, a rookie, come into the Coli- 
seum and pepper the left-field fence 
no matter how the Dodgers pitched 
him. 

“High, low, inside, outside, it didn’t 
make any difference to Davenport. 
He’d pop them right over the fence,” 
Gil said. “I thought I understood about 
things like that. When they had 
Greenberg Gardens in Pittsburgh, 
we'd come in for two or three days 
and I’d go all out to take advantage 
of the wall. I did quite well there. 'd 
get healthy every series. Lee Walls 
hit more home runs in LA in 11 games 
than I did in 77, and he'd say to me, 
‘It's easy, Gil. How can you miss??” 

The challenge kept Hodges trying. 
He would take hour after hour of ex- 
tra batting practice, Manager Walter 
Alston and coaches Charlie Dressen 
and Greg Mulleavy would work with 
him. Several timés during the year, 
Dressen had Hodges change his bat- 
ting stance. 

“T get closer to the plate with my 
back foot. I opened up my left foot, 
something like Gil McDougald of the 
Yankees, That way I should have been 
able to pull the ball, but it didn’t 
work. Then Charlie had me change 
into a stance that should have enabled 
me to hit with the pitch, but I was too 
eager to get to that ball. My whole 
trouble lay in my anticipation of get- 
ting out in front of the pitch.” 

Hodges admits now that he may not 
have believed wholeheartedly in the 
corrective measures which were being 
taken. “The idea that there was no 
other way for me to go except toward 
the wall must have been imbedded in 
me so deeply that nothing could 


by PAT FERRER, Populor leader from 
Westhampton Beach High School, L. I, N. Y. 


A girl tells 
frankly. 


what girls thin 
about boys who 
have pimples 


N THE first place, the girls I know 

are sympathetic to boys who have 
this problem because don’t forget, 
girls have it too. But I think the 
difference between us and the boys is, 
that most of us do something about 
pimples while so many boys just do 
nothing, hoping their pimples. will 
clear up by themselves. 


“No one can deny that pimples are 
unattractive and if you don’t take care 
of them they can get worse. I don’t 
think that any boy should go along 
calmly ignoring pimples, taking it for 
granted that they aren’t a handicap, 
that they don't matter. Believe me, 
they do. 


Another Side to the Problem 


“On the other hand, some boys are 
overly sensitive about their pimples. 
They get self-conscious, embarrassed 
to the point where they won't have 
dates, avoid as many parties as they 
can, really suffer when they find them- 
selves in mixed groups. They s 
think that girls don’t want them 
around. Which is wrong. We under- 
stand; we'd like to help. 


“Of course I can’t say to the boys I 
know that they should do something 
about their pimples. That's why I'm 
so glad to have the chance to write this 
—to tell many boys that not only 
should they do something about 
pimples but that they can do some- 
thing quickly and easily, thanks to 
CLEARASIL. I use this wonderful new 
medication and so do most of my 
friends. It certainly does the job! 
Today with CLEARASIL available to all 


of us there is really no excuse to let 


| problem.” 


‘Starves’ Pimples 
SKIN-COLORED . .. HIDES PIMPLES WHILE 1T WORKS 
CLBARASIL contains the effective medi- 


cations prescribed by leading skin 
speci 


Here's how CLEARASIL works fast 
to give you a clear, smooth skin: 
‘Keratolytic’ action penetrates 
pimples. 2. Antiseptic action stops 
growth of bacteria that can cause and 
ee pimples. 3. Drying action 
pimples . . . helps remove 
oil that ‘feeds’ pimpl 


And CLEARASIL loosens blackheads 
so they ‘float’ out with washing. 


ae ends embarrassment im- 


hide Serle while i 


Proved by skin specialists! In clinical 
s on over 300 patients, 9 out of 
s of pimples were com- 
letspaieured un Os aenttaly ants 
proved while using CLEARASIL (either 
Lotion or Tube). It’s guaranteed to 
work for you or money back! 


In Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long: 
Lotion squeeze-bottle only $1. 
fed. tax). At all drug counters. 
CLEARASIL, largest-selling pimplemedi- 
cation in America, including Canada! 


Special offer. For 2 weeks’ supply of 
CLEARASIL send your name, address 
and 15¢ to Box 9-PK (for Tube) or 
Box 9-PL (for Lotion), Bastco, Inc., 
White Plains, N. Y. This offer expires 
May 30, 1959. 
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“MUNNINGHAM WINS Mile Run In 

4:46.8." That was what the sports 
pages revealed in the Sunday morning 
newspapers of March i 

“A typographical error.” That was 
what track fans concluded when they 
saw. the head Ridiculous, they 
said, Why, high school boys run faster 
than that. Besides, the race the papers 
were talking about was between Glenn 
Cunningham, Gene Venzke and Joe 
Mangan, It was the Columbian Mile 
at the Knights of lumbus Games in 
Madison ‘ and it had 
been herald s all week 


days. But 4:46.8. to- 
day, with Elliott in the rac 
not be any more astonishin; 
was two decades ago when Cunning- 
ham, the Elliott of his era, won out 
in what must be labeled the most 
unusual mile run of modern time: 

In March of 1936, Cunningham 
the holder of the world record out- 


nerally favored to win at 
Games the next summe 
Mangan and Venzke were speedst 
too. Mangan had beaten Cunningham 
twice that year—in the Millrose Ga 
and in a special race in Pro 
RA. Venzk 
over Glenn, In one, Venzke h 
ated a new 1. 


bright with th 
that meet director Frank Brennan re- 
fused to accept any other entries. No- 
body of lesser abilities, he decided, 
was going to clutter up the boards. 

When the started, 
broke on top with Venzke a 
and Cunningham right behind. 

The more than 16.000 fans in Madi- 
son Square Garden—the largest crowd 
of the season—were sure th 
order would be reyised quick 
ningham was a front-runner. 
and Venzke had done their best th 
season by staying in hack of the pace- 


e, who 
Cunning- 


ham, though, them. 
He would haye no part of the front- 
running > slowed 
down, 


Mangan turned around and glired 
at his opponents He looked back 
again and again, Once he all but fell 
over himself, He kept running slower 
and slower. Finally. Mangan stretched 
his arms, then hitehed up his trunks, 
ed his leisurely. trot. 

crowd, meanwhile, had re: 
acted much as Mangan had. At first 
there were boos and catealls, Then, 
the spirit of Mangan’s stretch: 
ing and trunk-hitching, the fans began 
to laugh, Poor Frank Brennan, aware 
now that a fourth runner would have 
prevented the waltz by bolting out in 
front, suffered in si 


ke had had 
slipped by Mangan and 
ngham moyed with 


enough, 
took over. € 
him, step for ate 
Cunningham 


t's present mile record. 
The arch foes floated into the n 
and ther ‘ 
cunningham came to life 
a Tift that caught his fellow walters 
flat-footed, he sprinted away at top 
speed. Before either Venzki 
gan could summon any spe 
opened a five: lead. Well-rested 
for the remaining short distance to 
the tape. Cunningham fought off one 
brief challenge by Venzke, and beat 
him by three yards. Mangan was an- 
other foot behind, 

‘The last quarter was run in a spank- 
ing 59.3 seconds, It was a great victory 
for the m made all the more 
memorable by 1 ie of 4346.8. His 
frustrated rivals are not likely to for- 
get it, either. Nor, for that matter, are 
the directors of indoor track mee 
for there has not been another thr 
man mile in the Garden to this day. 
—Stan Saplin 


change it,” Gil said. “When I tried 
something else, I never did feel com- 
fortable. When you're doing some- 
thing at bat, it’s got to be natural, 
and the style changes and different 
stances never felt right to me. Not, at 
least, the way they did in 1953. 

“After a while,” he said, “I had sheer 
disgust for myself, and that’s putting 
it mildly. I'd go back to the bench 
and the fellows would look away from 
me. I'd say, ‘It just can’t keep hap- 
pening. I’ll break out of it. All I need 
is the right frame of mind, the right 
groove.” 

Actually, while the older Dodgers 
tried to help Gil, they were all mired 
so deeply in the slough of their own 
despondency and ineptitude that they 
couldn't do much for him, 

“No one can have a ball club like 
we had in 1957 and play as badly as 
we did last year,” Gil said. “There 
was complete disruption. That feeling 
shouldn’t be there next year. After a 
year, we should be accustomed to the 
change. The Chavez Ravine thing is 
settled. The ball club, with some of 
the rookies coming up, and Furillo 
and Zimmer having had good years 
last year, should improve itself an 
awful lot.” 

For the season coming up, Hodges 
has made another significant change 
in his routine, Joan, Gilly, Irene and 
Cynthia went to the spring training 
camp again with him, However, when 
training ends, Joan plans to take the 
children back to Brooklyn, where 
they will stay in the Hodges home 
close to Joan’s family. When school 
ends in June, she and the children will 
come out to the coast to spend July 
and August together as a family. 

It is a desperation move in a wa 
although Hodges is certainly not de: 
perate. “The way I figure if,” he said, 
“Tye got four or five more years left 
in baseball, but it’s up to me to make 
certain that I get them, If a fellow 
takes care of himself, there's no tell- 
ing how long he can go on, This will 
be the first time I'll be without the 
family at the start of the season, and 
by the time they come out to join me, 
T expect to be on the right foot, 

“Last season,” Gil said, “was the 
first time since I've been with the 
club that we failed to finish in the 
money. But this time I’ve made up my 
mind to start at the beginning trying 
to hit the ball where I’m supposed 
to—wherever it's pitched.” 

Gil knows, of course, that the Dod- 
gers are in a rebuilding stage and that 
waiting in the dugout shadows is 
Norm Larker, the young first-base- 
man who was his replacement last 
season when Alston simply had to 
make some moves. 

Tt is never pleasant for a veteran 
when he feels the eager breath of a 
young substitute on his neck. Oc- 
casionally the competition provides 
the older player with new determi- 
nation, but Hodges needs none. 

“It's just a matter of getting your 
confidence back again,” Joan Hodges 
said just before her husband left for 
the training camp. 

“Honey,” Gil said, “after so many 
years in the game, it’s not a ques- 
tion of losing confidence. It's a ques- 
tion of wanting something so much 
you don’t let anything stand in your 
way. It’s a question of forgetting that 
fence is out there. I’m going to forget 
about that fence because I want to 
prove that last year was just one of 
those things.” 
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WHAT ABOUT THOSE WILLIE MAYS RUMORS? 


(Continued from page 16) 
That’s the truth, but I know people 
don’t like to believe it because it’s 
more interesting to believe the other 
thing. They said I knocked her down, 
and everything. She just tripped and 
fell, It was a nasty fall. She went 
down head fi her face and side and 
back was all sore.” 

MRS. MAYS ANSWERS BACK: 
“That rumor was started by a so- 
called friend of Willie's. This man who 
calls himself a friend said to me, ‘T 
can get you a lawyer: you need a 
lawyer to stop Willie from beating 
you up,’ I told him I don't need a 
lawyer; that Willie and I are very 
happy, and he shouldn’t start talk like 
that, Then I told Willie that this man 
was no friend of his, and Willie real- 
izes that now. Believe me, I was hurt 
bad by that fall. If anybody, even my 
father, beat me up that bad, I wouldn't 
live with him, I'd know he didn’t love 
me, and I'd leave him.” 

RUMOR NO. 3: Willie Mays’ periodic 
slumps are attributable to Worry about 
his wife. 

WILLIE MAYS ANSWERS BACK: 
“In the first place, when I go to the 
park, nothing worries me but playing 
ball. And we don't talk about baseball 
at home unless I bring it up first. Then, 
we talk about it. She doesn’t bring it 
up ever,” 

MRS. MAYS ANSWERS BACK: “If 
Willie does something that displeases 
me during the season, I don’t say any- 
thing about it right then because I 
don't want to upset him, So I write it 
down, and when the season is over, I 
read these things to him.” (She 


laughed pleasantly, as though the 
sound of telling it struck an amusing 
chord that she hadn't realized before.) 
“When Willie is going good, how come 
they never blame that on me?” 

RUMOR NO. 4: Mrs, Mays likes to 
go to parties, while Willie is a home- 
body. 

WILLIE MAYS ANSWERS BACK: 
“Neither my wife nor I drinks, You 
can’t go out to parties and play base- 
ball. So we stay home most’ of the 
timé, and watch television, Right 
away people say I’m stuck-up, or my 
wife is stuck-up; or they say we're 
not getting along and that’s why we 
don’t go out together. That's not it at 
all, We don’t go out because we like 
to stay home, Except when I’m trav- 
eling, my wife and I never spent a 
night apart since we're married.” 

RUMOR NO. 5: When Willie is on 
the road, Mrs, Mays goes nightclub- 
bing all’ over Frisco, A particular 
favorite hangout was supposed to be 
the Blue Mirror, 

MRS, MAYS ANSWERS BACK: 
“People in San Francisco would see 
Willie’s car parked in front of the 
Blue Mirror all the time, It’s easy 
enough to spot, It’s a white Cadillac, 
with New York license plates, and it 
has a parking sticker on it which says 
‘Giants, 24. People all know it’s 
Willie’ car. What they don’t know is 
that Willie let my brother have the 
car last year. He's my kid brother, 
Dee, The Dee stands for Diayolo—and 
that’s what he is, a regular devil. He’s 
only 25. He came out to Frisco after 
his wife died. He was all broken up, 
and Willie and I asked him to come 
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out and visit us for a while. He 
wouldn't live off Willie and me, 
though. He said he wanted to get a 
job, anything, even if it was sweeping 
the streets. 

“He got this job as a bartender in 
the Blue Mirror. Willie would lend 
him the car while he was on the road, 
and Dee would drive it to work, and 
park it in front of the place, That’s 
how the story started. 

“Somebody even wrote a letter to 
Willie about it on the road. He called 
me up. He knew what the true story 
was, and he said that Dee just better 
not park the car at work any more. 
My brother quit the job, got another 
one, and bought himself a car. 

“Then one time I went out with Mr. 
Rosiny and his wife. He’s Willie’s 
lawyer, and dear friend. We were tak- 
ing a cab to his hotel, and the driver 
began talking baseball. The Giants 
had lost that day, and you know how 
fans talk, He said the Giants were no 
good, and that maybe Willie Mays 
should go and beat his wife up again. 

“Mr, Rosiny was furious. He said to 
the driver: 

Tl have you know this is Willie 
Mays’ wife in the back of your car.’ 

“The driver just looked back and 
said, ‘Oh, you're kidding,’ 

“Mr. Rosiny said he wasn’t kidding, 
and that the driver owed me an apol- 
ogy, and the cabbie said: ‘Okay if 
you say so, but I still think you're 
kidding,” 

Mrs. Mays laughed, The story 
seemed ludicrous in retrospect. She is 
a striking woman—her complexion is 
coffee, heavy on the cream—and sweet, 
even when’ talking about things that 
have bothered her and Willie deeply. 
She is well-shaped, and well-spoken, 
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and every so often the fire flashes from 
her intent eyes. 

RUMOR NO. 6—Willie angrily re~ 
turned a $25,000 fur coat purchased by 
his wife against his will. They argue 
about her extravagances. 

WILLIE MAYS ANSWERS BACK: 
“First, the coat wasn’t $25,000, it was 
worth $45,000, and she didn’t buy it. 
What happened was this: She ‘and 
Harry Belafonte’s wife were modelling 
in a show, but I think my wife ought 
to tell about that, because she knows 
more about it than I do. 

“Thats a lot of baloney, though, 
when they say that my wife spends a 
lot of money, or I spend a lot, I have 
a lawyer who handles all my bills. His 
name is Ed Rosiny, and he’s a great 
guy, He’s more than a lawyer to me; 
He’s like Leo Durocher, a real good 
friend. He adv me real well. 

“Tf I want something, I say I want 
such-and-such, and he says no. I say 
why, he tells me why, and that’s: it, 

“We get an allowance of $300 a 

week to live on, and I think that's 
enough. That covers the household 
bills, and our personal needs. Once in 
a while there's something extra comes 
up. Like every winter I buy four o! 
five suits. I go to him, and he says 
send me the bill, 
‘That's how it works. He gets my 
pay from the club, and he handles my 
bills and makes out a statement which 
Mr, Stoneham gets. My wife can't 
spend a lot of money because Mr. 
Rosiny would know about it, and then 
the club would know about it, so it’s 
not so.” 

MRS. MAYS ANSWERS BACK: 
“About the fur coat story; it just isn't 
true. We get lots of things on ap- 
proval. I was in a fashion show, and 
the man running it sent over a lot of 
coats for me to try on. Then he tried 
to get Willie to think about buying 
one for me, aying things like, 
‘Doesn't your wife look pretty in this 
coat?’ Willie said ‘yes, but she looks 
better in the one she owns—and that’s 
five years old.’ 

“The man left it anyway, I gues 
figuring we might keep it. Tt was a 
real expensive white mink, Before 1 
got a chance to send it back, I fell 
down the stairs and went to the hos- 
pital. While I was there, the man got 
worried about his coat and he called 
the Giants, and they called Mr, Rosiny 
in New York, and he said the coat was 
going back, and that’s all there was 
to it. But people put my accident and 
the coat together and made a big 
story about it.’ 

RUMOR NO, 7: Willie Mays doesn’t 
like Bill Rigney; doesn’t put out for 
him, 

WILLIE MAYS ANSWERS BACK: 
“T like Rigney, but whether I like a 
manager or not has nothing to do 
with not wanting to play for him. Rig~ 
ney isn’t Leo to me, but that doesn’t 
mean I wouldn't play for him. Rigney 
has improved a lot. He doesn't hesitate 
now when he makes ‘on. That's 
the sign of a good manager: 

“T always have respected Rigney, 
but as I said, just that Leo and I 
were closer. It tak while for a fel- 
low to adjust to a new manager. It 
kinda like a kid who loses his father 
and then gets a stepfather, The new 
man may be fine, but it takes a while 
for the kid to get used to him. I think 
Dll be all right with Bill now. because 
this is the third year, 

RUMOR NO. 8: Leo Durocher pam- 
pered Willie, spoiled him—and the 
other Giant players resented it. 

WILLIE MAYS ANSWERS BACK: 


S 


“T never heard that on the team, about 
the other players. It’s true I always 
went to Leo with personal things and 
questions; we were kinda close like 
that. The other players could have 
done the same thing, but they were 
older guys, I was only 19 when I came 
up, and I needed the kind of help Leo 
gave me, Any young player coming up 
needs it; it makes the player want to 
play harder for him, 

“T realize a manager has 25 men to 
take care of. and must give them all 
attention, But Leo became more than 
a manager to me. He was a real good 
friend. He still is. If I got something 
on my mind, something bothering me, 
and I can’t find Mr. Stoneham or Mr. 
Feeney, I call Leo. He told me often, 
if Lever need him, just call him. 

“There was a lot of fuss that time 
in Milwaukee a couple of years ago, 
when Leo helped me, My stance was 
so that I had my hip locked, and I 
couldn't hit an inside pitch, Leo 
showed me how I used to stand. So, I 
went back to the old way, and it was 
fine, Some guys show a player some- 
thing, and it doesn’t register. With me, 
Leo a way of making me under- 
stand right now. I guess it has a lot 
to do with having confidence in some- 
body. Leo had confidence in me when 
I was on the way up. A player needs 
that.” 

RUMOR NO, 


9—Willie alous of 
Orlando Cepeda, and of the publicity 
the Giant rookie has received. 

WILLIE MAYS ANSWERS BACK: 
“Somebody came to me in San Fran- 
cisco and asked if 1 wasn’t jealous of 
all the headlines Cepeda was getting. 
That's silly. How can I feel jealous of 
a man who's helping the club so 
much? I wish we had more. My only 
hope is that he knows how to take it 
when things get rough and the head- 
lines aren't coming. I've been through 
that, too, and I know. 

“T've tried to help Cepeda, with the 
umpires and with things like the 
blowup in Pittsburgh (Ed Note; The 
Danny Murtaugh-Ruben Gomez ruc- 
kus, in which Cepeda tried to inter- 
cede with a bat, only to be intercepted 
by Mays’ All-America tackle). I 
know he gets wild at times, and that’s 
not good for him. It’s not good to get 
the umpires against you, 

“T want him to stay in the lineup, 
and do well, because having him there 
helps me. I get better pitches to hit. 
The pitchers can't be too careful with 
me, and walk me, knowing somebody 
like Cepeda is coming up soon, 

“How can they say I'm jealous of 
him or any player? If I see 8 man can 
do something better than I can, I'm 
glad of it, because I know I can learn 
to do it, too. Like when I came up, I 
d to watch Jackie Robinson on the 
and I saw how he would keep 
on the ball while he was go- 
ing from first to third. I said to myself, 
‘that’s something I want to learn; 
that’s a good play.’ Some people who 
don’t understand would criticize Rob- 
inson, and later me, for doing it. They 
said we weren't running hard enough, 
but sometimes, when you see the 
throw coming in, you can get your 
body in the way when you slide, and 
the ball bounces away and you score. 

“T want to help Cepeda learn these 
things, so he can help the club even 
more. Like I said, I only hope he 
learns how to take it when things get 
rough, That’s something he has to 
Jearn pretty much for himself, 

RUMOR NO. 10: There is something 
physically wrong with Willie Mays, or 
something mentally disturbing that 


resulted in his being registered into 
the Medical Center in New York Citv 
the last two springs for “check-ups.” 

WILLIE MAYS ANSWERS BACK: 
“Let me tell you, the youngest guy in 
the world can get tired. They say I’m 
too young and too strong for that to 
happen to me, but people who say 
that don’t know. They ask me how 
can I get tired so early in the season, 
and I say I don’t know how; all I 
know is Iam. 

“They ask me am I physically tired 
or mentally tired, and I guess it’s a 
little of both. In the hospital, the doc- 
tor tells me I’m run down, and he 
gives me those vitamin shots, and I 
rest up for a day or two. That’s all I 
seem to need when it happens, one or 
two days off, but I can’t get it unless I 
go to the hospital. 

“When I'm in a slump, people ask 
me so many questions that I go into 
the hospital and have nobody bother- 
ing me. If I could get the same privacy 
somewhere else, just a complete rest, 
T wouldn’t go to the hospital.” 

RUMOR NO, 11: Willie is temper- 
amental toward newspapermen: he’s 
difficult to communicate with. 

WILLIE MAYS ANSWERS BACK: 
“When I first came up with the Giants, 
questions frightened me. I was only 
a kid, and the club was going good. 
and the writers would ask me ques- 
tions I couldn’t answer, questions like 
did I think the Giants were gonna win 
the pennant. Leo told me not to an- 
swer them, to send them to him, so I 
did, and some of them got mad at me. 

“Lots of times when I see things in 
the paper, I don’t know nothing about 
it till I read it—and there I see myself 
saying things I know I never said. 
People ask me about it, and say, ‘Well. 
you must have said it, because there 
it is, right there in the paper.” 

“Sometimes the writers ask me to 
comment on plays by other players. 
I don’t like that. I don’t like to down 
no ballplayer. If I can’t say something 
good, I won’t say nothing. 

“The booing doesn’t bother me. The 
fans expect me to hit a homer every 
time, I guess. But I figure the writers 
should know better. In one game, I got 
four hits and stole two bases, and a 
writer asked me how come I didn’t hit 
a homer. I looked at him like he was 
crazy. 

“T think things are going to be bet- 
ter from now on, though. I’m older, 
and I feel more confident to answer 
questions. I think I'm going to get 
along better with the writers and the 
people out in Frisco this year, too, 
because things will be settled down a 
little. I had to get to learn them, just 
like they had to get to learn me.” 

CONCLUSIONS: Willie Mays could 
be headed for his fullest years. and 
his fullest appreciation of personal 
happiness. He has been, until now, a 
frightened boy. Fame came quickly, 
and with it came confusion and un- 
certainty—and eventually a deep re- 
sentment of intrusion on his private 
life. Now he is maturing. He realizes 
that he, too, must adjust; not simply 
that others must adjust to him. 

The instrusions on his private life 
will continue. That is the price tag on 
an $80,000 talent in the fishbowl! of 
major-league baseball. 

Their marriage, says Mrs. Mays. 
will survive this; will survive the in- 
escapable prying and the disturbing 
rumors. “Honestly,” she said, “I don’t 
think Willie could ever do anything to 
make me divorce him. If there is a 
saint on earth, it’s Willie.” 
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ARCHIE MOORE’S SECRET OF PERPETUAL YOUTH 


(Continued from page 23) 
article. If there is a_secret to the 
youthfulness of the gaffer, a word that 
goes far to explain it is “enthusiasm.” 

Understand that Archie Moore is at 
all times playing a part. He has had 
to, for a long while, in order to sur- 
vive and succeed, And he plays the 
part to the hilt, apologizing for no 
part of it. But there are some who 
play a part for so long that they for- 
get it is only a decalcomania, easily 
pasted on and just as easily washed 
off. They begin to believe that the 
caricature is really themselyes. But 
Archie, while he can charm the ears 
off an orangutan, maintains his bal- 
ance. In his role as Archie the con 
merchant, the gypsy, the medicine 
man. or the mystic of the ages, he is 
never a fraud. He lets you in on the 
act. Look, he says, I’m Archie Moore 
and I’m giving you a snow job. Now, 
it wouldn’t be any fun if we didn’t 
both know I was snowing you. 


“Some guys ain't got pa- 
tience. They go to chase a 
title, and they don’t catch it, 
and so they cry in their beer, 
Not me. If anything is going 
to happen to me, it’s going to 
be when I’m cold sober.” 


For many years, there were many 
Archie Moores. Not until he grew 
old did he become a phenomenon. In 
the middle Thirties, when he began 
fighting professionally, there were 
other boxers like him—fellows like 
Lloyd Marshall and Tiger Brown and 
Jimmy Bivins—who were good but 
had trouble getting fights. Joe Louis, 
remember, was a contemporary of 
Moore's. Ezzard Charles came after 
him. It took Archie 16 years to get a 


bout in Madison Square Garden, ten 
years to get a title fight. 

‘A former fight manager, now re- 
tired because he says there aren't 
enough fellows around who can fight, 
tells about Archie in those days. 
“You've got to remember,” he says, 
“that the Negro fighter was still hav- 
ing a tough time, before the war, get- 
ting good money bouts. He had no 
connections. Joe Louis was just break— 
ing through the barrier. So Arch 
took fights where he could, all over 
the world. There was a pretty strong 
We-Don’t-Want-Archie club, and ev- 
erybody was joining up. Champs like 
Freddie Steele and Ceferino Garcia 
and Al Hostak were avoiding him. So 
was Freddie Mills and Tony Zale and 
Billy Conn and Gus Lesnevich. Jake 
LaMotta said no thanks, and so did 
Sugar Ray. It went right up to Joey 
Maxim. 

“The trouble was, everybody figured 
there was no percentage in’ fighting 
him. He was pretty good then, al- 
though he got better as_ he went 
along. He could hurt you. He moved 
on good legs, like a middleweight, he 
had shoulders like a heavyweight, and 
he hit like Babe Ruth. So he moved 
around,” 

Moving around has been the story 
of Archie's life. Born on December 13, 
1913, at Benoit, Miss., or on December 
13, 1916, in St. Louis (take your 
pick), as a youngster he went to live 
with an aunt, Mrs. Willie Moore, in 
South St. Louis when his parents 
separated. It wasn’t an easy life, and 
when he was 14 and 15 he began cut- 
ting classes and running with a bad 
crowd. Three times he was caught 
stealing, and finally, for copping 
change from a street car, he was sent 
to the Missouri State Reformatory 
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when he was 16. He put in 22 months 
there, and when he came out he knew 
he was going to be a prizefighter. He 
joined the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the Depression project created 
by the Roosevelt administration to get 
idle young fellows off the streets and 
out into the country to chop trees and 
move mountains. It wasn’t a reform 
school, but it wasn’t freedom, either. 

Many years later, Archie was asked 
if, with this background, he had ever 
done anything to help juvenile de- 
linquency. 

“Sure,” he said. 

“What?” 

“I grew up.” 

He grew up and he straightened 
out and he went to work, on a WPA 
project. He earned $14 a week, and 
it didn’t take him long to become a 
professional boxer. His first fight of 
record was on April 3, 1935, which 
means Archie is now celebrating his 
24th anniversary in the business. It 
has been a long career. 


“If you ask me once how 
old Lam, I tell you 42. If you 
ask me more than once, 1 tell 
you more than one thing.” 


Wonderment over what Archie’s 
correct age really is makes good news- 
paper copy, and Arch is a student of 
good copy. “I like to talk to you fel- 
lows in groups,” he once told a re- 
porter, “because then I don’t have to 
find a new story for each man. It’s 
eee to keep thinking up stories to 
tell.” 

Yet, another time, with six news- 
Wie ena wanting to interview him, 

e brought them forward one at a 
time, as a monarch would beckon to 
members of his court, and told each of 
them a different story. It was master- 
ful work, 

Last fall, when once again he was 
asked about his age, this time by a 
feature columnist in a western town, 
he had an inspired moment. 

“I'm going to tell you something I 
never told any newspaperman,” he 
said to the columnist, “and if you 
print it, you’ll have a scoop. On De- 
cember 13 next, I'll be 49 years old,” 

The newspaperman scribbled furi- 
ously. 

“Td appreciate it,” Archie said, “if 
you’d send me a copy of the column, 
All the address you need is Archie 
Moore, San Diego.” 

The columnist ran the story, sent 
a copy to Archie (which arrived), and 
got his ‘scoop’ picked up by the wire 
services. It was later that Archie ex- 
plained to friends that he gave the 
man the ‘scoop’ because he wanted to 
see what would happen. 


“T nev 


Z eat meat. I’m a 
vegetarian.” 


What Archie means is that he 
doesn’t eat meat too often. When he 
is training, he will chew up bits of 
steak and then spit them out, presum- 
ably getting the iron but not the fat 
of the meat. 

Yet once, comparing notes on eat- 
ing habits with a newspaperman, 
Arch was happy to report that they 
both were on the same sort of diet, 
high protein and low calorie, com- 
posed mainly of red meat. 

What does Archie Moore eat? His 
manager, Charley Johnston, who gets 
to see him only once in a while, thinks 
Archie simply eats as little as possible, 
and then mostly vegetables. 


He makes more hokum out of his 
eating habits than he does about his 
age. To explain his system for losing 
weight, he very often gives the credit 
to a secret diet supplied him by an 
Australian aborigine in exchange for 
a red turtle-neck sweater. 

“I had great faith in his diet,” 
Archie says. “After all, I never saw a 
fat aborigine.” 

Another time, at one of his out-of- 
the-way training camps, he was seen 
taking a swig from a thermos bottle. 
“What's that you're drinking?” some- 
body asked him. 

“Td rather not say,” Archie said. 
Then he did say. “It’s'a secret strength 
extract derived from goose juice. I 
learned about it in Argentina.” (Ac- 
tually, it was Campbell’s chicken 
soup.) 

Apparently the only time he has 
ever given any specific details of his 
diet habits to a reporter was in Mex- 
ico, to a home economics editor. For 
his title fight with Tony Anthony, he 
had lost lost 37 pounds in 60 days, and 
had made quite a thing of refusing 
to get on the scales before the day 
of the fight. The reason was that, with 
48 hours to go, he was still two and 
a half pounds over the weight. He told 
the Mexican reporter that during the 
first 24 hours he had had two boiled 
eggs, two slices of toast and a cup of 
tea for breakfast; for lunch he had 
had only fresh fruit; and for dinner 
he had had 12 raw eggs mixed with 
eight ounces of orange juice. On the 
second day, his breakfast was one raw 
egg and one slice of toast. He skipped 
lunch. For dinner he had six raw eggs 
mixed with four ounces of orange 
juice. 

The only trouble was that at the 
weigh-in the next morning, at ten 
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o'clock, he was still four ounces over. 
He was given an hour to make the re- 
quired 175 pounds. Thirty minutes 
later he returned and stepped gently 
on the scale. He was two ounces over. 
Chagrined, Archie had the scale 
moved to the center of the room, tip- 
toed on, and made 175 on the button. 
To the press crowd in attendance, he 
then smiled and announced, “My 
secret diet didn’t fail me.” 

His diet is something of a hobby 
with him, and so he doesn’t stick 
precisely to the same reducing for- 
mula every time. Currently he is very 
impressed with miler Herb Elliott's 
oats-fruit-and-raisins diet and has 
been experimenting with it at home. 

Another thing to remember is that, 
in training, he works hard to sweat off 
some of those pounds. For sparring 
he often wears two suits of long un- 
derwear beneath a sweatshirt and a 
rubber jacket, He always prefers hot 
gyms and training camps. He only 
pretends that his weight is no problem 
to him. 

The disciple for his weight re- 
duction successes came to him in 1940. 
Walking in his backyard one day, he 
fainted. Doctors discovered he had 
a perforated ulcer, and he was rushed 
toa hospital for an emergency oper 
ation, He was unconscious for six 
, and had to spend several months 
in an Arizona hospital, on a very 


severe, enforced diet, to recuperate, 
His weight dropped from 160 to 110 
in this time, and it required two years 
of diet and weight-building before 
he was able to fight again. Losing 50 
pounds and then gaining back 60 
amounted to a discipline he hasn't 
forgotten. 


“I've got a champion’s per- 
sonality.” 


Moore had a difficult time getting 
a title fight with Joey M, 
chased Joey for two years 
all the money,” Archie said. “Give 
me just one dollar, I'll bet I knock 
him out. ['ll borrow $5,000 and bet.” 
_ When he finally did get Maxim 
into a ring, in December of 1952, iron- 
ically in St. Louis, where his long 
chase had begun 16 years before, 
Archie didn’t even get the one dollar. 
He won the 15-round decision handily 
and he was the light-heavyweight 
champ, but with Maxim holding a 
$100,000 guarantee, there wa 
money left over for Archie. 
to borrow $10,000 to pay for his train- 
ing expenses. 

But the challenger who hadn’t been 
able to get a fight with a champ was 
now the champ. And he knew how to 
live with it. Expansively. 

In 1956 he was in England when 
Socialist Member of Parliament D 
Edith Summerskill published her anti 
boxing book, The Ignoble Art. Archie 
objected to certain comments she 
made about him. “They may preju- 
dice my career,” the fortyish fighter 
said. and he filed suit against her. 
“Mr. Moore,” his London solicitor an- 
nounced, “wishes to take up the cudg- 
el for the sport and himself.” It all 
made nice-size headlines. 
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CCNY’s INTERNATIONAL TEAM 


pay IN DECEMBER two ye: 
ago, a secret vote was taken in a 
New York City office not too far from 
the United Nations building. The 
yoters represented a wide cross-sec- 
tion of the world, including the 
United States and such far-away places 
as Germany, Hungary, Israel, Italy, 
Jamaica, mania, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. 

Despite its international overtones, 
the conclave was reported in only one 
newspaper—an undergraduate publi- 
cation at The City College of New 
York. The meeting, you 
place in the CCNY athletic 
vote was to choose new team captail 
and the electors were all members of 
the school’s soccer squad. 

Soccer in the United States most 
often has an international flavor. 


with the sport, until their high 
days at the earliest. At CCNY 
has globe-girdling characteristics, 
in addition, is played with 
In 1957, for instance, the 
included athletes from ten 
and was named, along with Spri 
College of Massachusets, as na 
co-champion. 

Most of CCNY’s players emigrated 
to New York between five and ten 
years ago. They enrolled at the school 
because City offers a tuition-free edu- 
cation. They have become thoroughly 
American 
their fanati 

“We used to kick a 
around in the streets the w 
boys toss a football.” 
Schlisser, a native of Hur 
was one of CCNY’s 

Schlisser’s teammates 
ces in their original 
and their skillful pla 
Tong honrs of boyhood soccer 
practice. 

Last season, the talented Beavers 
won I] games, tied one, scored a 
school record 73 goals, and yielded 
only nine goals to their 12 opponents. 
‘They shared the Metropolitan (New 
York) Conference title with Pratt, 
the school which tied them, 22, and 
the championship was City’ 


secutive one in Met play. CCNY 
dropped a in the national rank- 
ings, falling from first to fourth. 
‘Among the team’s sta 
ter-halfback John Paran 
sive specialist from Yugoslavia, cen- 
terforward Heinz Minuerop. of Ger- 
many, forward Leon Manfredi of Italy, 
ide-right Billy 
lad. Paranos was named to the All- 
ica squad, the second year in a 
row that he earned the honor. Sund 
broke CCNY’s single-season scoring 
record with a 22-zoal performance in 
. and also shattered the 


The factor 
Beavers’ <t 
well-drilled 
the American brand of soccer. in 
which the offense frequently boots 
the ball upfield and tries to outrace 

opponents. Instead. they feature 
a pin-point passing game which is 
dangerous when executed poorly but 


coach, Harry Karlin, has an additional 
explanation for r 
teamwork. “Thi ee 
i d thronghout Europe.” Karlin 
1 the boys have been doing 
ives. They play together 


as if they srew up together.” 
A small, soft-spoken man in his 
fifties, Karlin wus an experienced 


and swimming coach when he 
socee 1954. 
he knew iy any" 
about soccer. I just kept things 
othly and let the boys 

he “They 

pont it than T did 
Karlin has learned a 


play th 
knew a lot 


ire 
1 more 


and three ties in 51 games. Now 

ames of the coaching 
duties. but he often allows his players 
to determine strategy. “It builds lead- 
ership qualities 
ning broadly, he 
they're still more experienced than 
1 am” 


—Bob Mayer 


When, in 1957, he delayed meeting 
contender Anthony, the National Box- 
ing Association threatened to take 
away his title if he didn't agree to 
meet Anthony. In Germany at the 
time, Archie stood up and declared: 
“Tll sue the NBA for $1,000,000 for 
trying to deprive me of my right to 
make a livelihood.” More headlines. 

There seemed to be no limits to the 
copy he could produce. When Bobo 
Olson, then the middleweight champ, 
tried to pick off his crown in 1955, 
people at ringside noticed that when 
the fighters met with the referee, 
Archie fixed Olson with a steady stare. 

“What did you hope to find in his 
eyes?” the reporters asked Moore in 
his dressing room after he had put 
Olson away in the third round. 

Peeling the bandages from his 
hands, Archie just looked up and said, 
“The eyes are the window of the 
soul.” It was a line that got used in a 
hundred newspapers the next morn- 
ing. Yet, all Archie had tried to do 
was make Olson nervous. 

He tried the same thing when he 
finally met Rocky Marciano for the 
heavyweight crown three months 
later. But Rocky only grinned. Then, 
while the referee was talking to them, 
Rocky looked down and saw Archie 
standing on tiptoe trying to tower 
over him. Marciano went on to knock 
him out in the ninth round, but 
Archie, it must be said, was still in 
there thinking. 

In fact. his campaign to get Marci- 
ano to fight him was a classic case of 
stunt-thinking. Archie says he spent 
$45,000 for national publicity to force 
Rocky to get into a ring with him. 

Once, when Marciano was referee- 
ing a benefit bout in Washington, 
Archie flew down there, got himself 
introduced and issued a challenge 
from the ring. He sat home night after 
night composing press releases, send- 
ing telegrams, and thinking. He sug- 
gested a six-round exhibition with 
Rocky, for no pay, the proceeds going 
to the family of the late Ed Sanders, 
the heavyweight boxer who beat In- 
gemar Johansson in the 1952 Olym- 
pics. He took a paid ad in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch asking people for sug- 
gestions on how he might better force 
the issue with the heavyweight champ. 
As if he needed suggestions. 

He prepared, printed and mailed 
out thousands of FBI posters which 
read: “Wanted. Reward for capture 
and delivery of Rocky Marciano to 
any ring in the world for the purpose 
of defending his heavyweight cham- 
pionship title against logical contender 
Archie Moore. Reward: The boxing 
public will see a great fight and wit- 
ness the crowning of a new champion. 
Ad Sheriff Archie Moore.” Not 
only was he making good copy, but he 
was writing some pretty snappy prose. 

He got hundreds of sportswriters to 
vote on who they thought would win, 
Marciano or him. Highty-five per cent 
voted for Rocky, but almost 100 per 
cent voted. And in the end Archie got 
his fight with Marciano. 

The beating he took from Rocky 
was considered the end of the line 
for Moore. The beating he took from 
Floyd Patterson two years later was 
again considered the end. But neither 
whipping finished Archie off. “A man 
suffers a serious letdown,” he said, 
“when he tries for something and 
doesn’t get it. I tried for something 
big against Marciano and Patterson. I 
was ashamed that I failed, sure, but 
I didn’t let it get me down. I came 


right back, didn't I? 
going strong, right?” 
Right. 


And I'm still 


“The first thing I remember 
was I heard the number five 
and I saw Jack Sharkey’s big 
mouth as he leaned over me, 
counting. I knew I had to get 
up. 


The timing of the Moor: 
reile fight this past winter 
Boxing was concluding a dismal y 
The IBC was breaking up. Sugar Ray 
was singing on television. 

Tt was to be just another weekly 
fight to feed the video tube. There 
were 8,500 in the Montreal Forum that 
night, and untold millions had turned 
in on the television out of habit. Out- 
side the Forum, it was five degrees 
below zero, and it wasn’t an awful 
lot warmer inside. Boards covered 
the ice where the Canadiens would 
play hockey the next evening. Most 
of the newsmen and spectators wore 
overcoats and mufflers, and stamped 
their chilled feet. 

But to those who saw it, through 
the frost of the Forum or the snow 
of their picture tube, it was a great 
fight. Before he knocked out his man 
in 49 seconds of the 11th round, Archie 
had been put down four times. So 
hungry had the boxing crowd been 
to regain a hero that the savage 
struggle was immediately tagged the 
“Fight of the Year” and Archie 
“Righter of the Year.” 

Technically, it wasn’t a great fight. 
After all, who was Durelle? A strong 
fisherman who had been dumped by 
Tony Anthony, who in turn had been 
dumped by Moore. Obvious Archie 
had gone back a way to be toppled so 
steadily. 

Still, it was a great fight, a fight to 
remember. And it gave Archie what 
he had never fully had before—the 
unencumbered acclaim of the crowd. 

Three times in the first round 
Durelle stretched him out, first with 
a long right that bounced Arch on his 
back for a count of nine, then with 
a shove, and again with a right hand 
that spilled him for an eight-count. 

In the next few rounds, Moore 
boxed cautiously, jabbing, keeping 
Durelle off balance and trying to clear 
his hurting head. In the fifth, he was 
knocked down again by a Durelle 
right. But this time he came off the 
floor shooting with both hands. He 
began putting more and more power 
behind his punches. He was in com- 
mand, In the seventh, he put Durelle 
down with a good right. A left sent 
Yvon sprawling in the tenth but the 
bell saved him. 

Nothing could save him in the 11th. 
Archie floored him for a count of nine 
With his first punch, a powerful right. 
After Yvon managed to scramble to 
his feet, the champ finished him with 
a wicked left hook followed swiftly 
by a hard right. Durelle was on his 
back, out. 

It was the 127th knockout by Moore 
in his long career, setting a new all- 
time KO record. “It was.” Archie said 
later, “my most sensational fight.” 


“Te got plans. Many plans.” 


With his chin whiskers, Archie looked 
like a road-company Othello as he 
stood before the crowd at the annual 
Boxing Writers dinner in New York 
last January to receive his award as 
“Fighter of the Year.” It had been a 
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long evening, as these things often 
and Archie had been held as the 
last speaker for good reason. The 
crowd wouldn’t have waited around 
for anyone else. Nor did he disappoint 
them when he got up: 

“I've been accused of many thing 
he said. “Of collecting social security 
(augh), of 
(laugh), of being a follower of Cas- 
tro (laugh), and now of being a 
fighter (big laugh).” 

A gracious man, Archie said, “It 
takes two to make a fight,” and he 
pointed to Durelle sitting in the audi- 
ence, Yvon stood up and was warmly 
applauded. Writer Bill Heinz, a firm 
boxing enthusi looked at Archie 
and said to those at his table, “The 
move of a real pro.” 

Moore read _a telegram of congratu- 
lations from Sugar Ray Robinson and 
aid thoughtfully, “Now I wonder 
what his angle is? 

He threw a challenge at Floyd Pat- 
terson and offered to fight all the 
logical heavyweight contenders, one 
a week, at any guarantees they 
wanted, so that he could become the 
No. 1 challenger. “And if that doesn’t 
work,” he said, “I might consider tak- 
ing on Sugar Ray.” He sat down to 
heavy applause. 

He has other plans cooking, too. For 
one thing, he is building a stable of 
fighters. He owns three ranches in San 
Diego. One, the smallest, is a two- 
story rustic lodge, with a Jaguar in 
the carport, where he. his wife Joan, 
and their daughter Lorena Marie, live. 

The others are used as training 
camps for his fighters. On the largest 
ranch, named The Salt Mine by him, 
Archie has his rookies. The other, 
called The Whistle Stop but sometimes 


Archie Moore’s Finishing 
School, is for his promising prospects. 
“I have 15 boys and five trainers at 
these camps,” he said, “We take care 
of the boys and we teach them how to 
box. I plan to promote my own fight 
cards. I work the main event, and 1 
get the kids on the underneath of the 
d, so they can have some work. I 
will manage them.” 

There is more, too, to keep him 
busy. He wants to work out a com- 
pulsory savings plan for fighters. Ten 
per cent of each purse would be de- 
ducted, under this plan, and set aside 
where the fighter can't get at it, It 
would be for his retirement. 

Out near The Whistle Stop, he plans 
to build a motel and barbecue res- 
taurant. In San Diego, where he owns 
land and buildings, he has an idea for 
a medical center. He has established 
a fashion design business for his 
mother-in-law, who makes his gaudy 
$1,000 boxing robes. He has set up an 
art studio for a niece whose education 
he paid for. He bought his aunt, Mrs. 
Willie Moore, a home in St. Louis, and 
he has paid hospital bills for a couple 
of dying newspapermen, one in New 
York and the other in Florida, The 
only time friends can remember him 
becoming really angry was when his 
financial help to one of these writers 
was made public. 

All of this—the enthusiasm, the ac- 
tive mind, the generosity, even the 
hokum—must be part of his secret of 
perpetual youth. For himself, Archie 
likes something he once said, 


“It’s not fighting that makes 
you old. It’s getting hit that 
does.” 
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CRACKDOWN AT BRIGGS STADIUM 


(Continued from page 36) 

“Bill has been looking at our play- 
ers for several years,” McHale ex- 
plained at the time. “He knows our 
problems.” 

“We've got to crawl before we 
walk,” Norman said before this sea- 
son. “We've got to get into the first 
division before we can talk about the 
pennant,” 

Such candor doesn’t sell tickets. A 
Detroit official added hastily that 
“Bill doesn’t mean it will take all 
year to get into the first division.” 

Detroit can't help yearning for the 
good old first-division days. For most 
Detroiters this takes in the 12 years 
in which the Tigers won four pen- 
nants. 

It began under Mickey Cochrane in 
1934 and 1935. Del Baker won the 
pennant in 1940. Steve O'Neill par- 
layed the pennant and world cham- 
pionship in 1945, Detroit has been 
shut out ever since. 

In the glorious pennant seasons, 
Walter O, gs was one of the big- 
penders in baseball. Briggs sym- 
lized “the fan who bought the ball 

eee He made an estimated $100,- 

00,000 as a builder of automobile 
bodies. For a while he was a silent 
partner of President Frank Navin be- 
fore becoming sole owner following 
the death of Navin in 1935. 

Briggs insisted on not showing a 
profit in baseball. This was difficult to 
accomplish when the Tigers were 
winning. But in a variety of ways, 
Briggs managed to pour every dollar 
back into the Tigers. He even did it 
in 1950 when home attendance was 
nearly 2,000,000. The Tigers now can 
break even on a little more than 
1,000,000 home attendance. 

Briggs died shortly before the 1952 
season opened. His son, Walter O., Jr., 
or Spike, gallantly tried to maintain 
the free spending. But Spike was not 
sole owner of the club. He was merely 
one of many heirs. Spike grappled 
with the inevitable for five seasons. 
The other heirs wanted out of base- 
ball. Their lawyers didn’t consider 
baseball a sound investment for trust 
funds. Late in 1956, the Briggs family 
finally sold out to a group then headed 
by radioman Fred Knorr. 

Knorr held the presidency briefly, 
He chose to operate behind the scenes, 
Fetzer, 58, is a native of Indiana and 
alumnus of Purdue University who 
owns a radio-television empire in 
Michigan, Hansen, 62, an associate of 
Knorr’s, had the time to be president 
of the Tigers. So he was elected, 

Over the short haul, Fetzer and 
Hansen have gained stature in the 
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American League. Both were mem- 
bers of the screening committee 
authorized to designate a successor to 
Will Harridge as league president. 

Joe Cronin had opposition from 
New York and Cleveland. Fetzer and 
Hansen sensed that the strategy was 
to throw roadblocks in Cronin’s way, 
in order to induce him to withdraw 
his candidacy and remain on his job 
with the Boston Red Sox. The De- 
troit executives insisted upon a deci- 
sion on Cronin immediately. 

“We couldn't go for a Yankee 
stooge,” they confided to associates 
after they had forced the issue and 
brought victory to Cronin, 

Beating the Yankees on the field 
will take considerably more doing, 
but you can’t write off men with the 
daring and determination of Fetzer 
and Hansen. 

It is a tradition that Detroit owners 
will pay big money in player salaries 
if they ‘get performance. Hank Green- 
berg and Hal Newhouser were the 
highest paid Tigers of all time. In 
1946 Greenberg drew $55,000 on his 
contract and received an additional 
$20,000 bonus from Walter O. Briggs, 
Sr. In 1947 Newhouser got $65,000. 

The Detroit payroll for 1959 ex- 
ceeds $500,000, but the highest-paid 
men, Kaline and Kuenn, are brack- 
eted at just above $30,000. Frank 
Bolling, named last year by Detroit 
baseball writers as the most valuable 
Tiger player, is only in the $20,000 
class, There’s plenty of room for in- 
centive, but the word is out that the 
players will have to earn it the hard 
way, It won't be enough simply to 
win th ries with the Yan- 
kees this The Tigers will have 
to knuckle down with the rest of the 
league and provide a solid contender 
before they can expect to accomplish 
much at the bargaining table next 
winter. 

And if dollar 


signs don’t, provide 


enough incentive, the varsity need 
look no farther’ than the ‘hungry 
“third team” down at Charleston. 


With the farm system now grinding 
away at full production, no longer 
can any of the Tigers sit back and 
enjoy the old, easy-going life. 

The maturing Tigers have added 
some wisdom teeth in the veterans 
Yost and Bridges and a couple of 
sharp new claws in pitchers Mossi 
and Narleski. Last year they could 
get ferocious only when they were 
furned loose on the Yankees. If they 
can do as well against the other six 
teams this year, it may be like old 
times again in Detroi 

Se 
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THE RAJAH 


(Continued from page 48) 
Start, believing the first commissioner 
was nothing but a stuffed shirt. 

As a manager, he demanded un- 
questioning obedience and an all-out 
effort from his players, which was no 
more than he had given to the man- 
agers under whom he served. When- 
ever their ideas as to how the game 
should be played hadn’t coincided with 
his own, he had remained silent, and 
now he insisted his players do the 
same. As a dedicated professional, he 
had never sought or expected praise 
from a manager for a job well done. 
So it was perfectly natural that, as a 
manager, he did not reward a player 
with so much as a pat on the back for 
a hit or a play that had won a game. 
Hornsby was baffled by the resent- 
ment aroused in some of his players 
by his lack of warmth toward them. 
It was simply beyond his understand- 
ing. To the Rajah, baseball was a 
battle won by the fittest. There was 
no time or place in that battle for 
friendship. 

His very nickname, The Rajah, 
seemed to fit him perfectly. He was 
proud, aloof and, in his own way, ma- 
jestic. These characteristics might 
have seemed presumptuous in a lesser 
player, but Hornsby measured up to 
them on the field. 

Hornsby played 23 seasons of 
major-league baseball, many of them 
burdened by the dual responsibilities 
of player-manager, but his lifetime 
average of .358 stands today like a 
monument. In six consecutive seasons, 
from 1920 to 1925, he led the National 
League in hitting, and he added a 
seventh title in 1928. He had back-to- 
back seasons of .424 and .403 at the 
height of his prowess. He won the 
coveted triple crown of hitting—bat- 
ting average, home runs and runs- 
batted-in—twice. He was twice named 
the league’s Most Valuable Player. He 
led the National League in slugging 
for nine seasons and still holds the 
all-time slugging percentage record. 
He was one of the first immortals en- 
shrined in the Baseball Hall of Fame 
at Cooperstown. 

Huggins was the manager who did 
the most to shape his career, for 
Hornsby was a skinny 19-year-old 
boy when he came up from the Deni- 
son, Tex., club of the Western Asso- 
ciation to the Cardinals late in the 
season of 1915 with batting averages 
of .232 and .277 to show for his two 
years in the minors. Huggins, a small, 
slight, intense man who later became 
the manager of the greatest of all 
Yankee teams, was the playing man- 
ager of the Cardinals when Hornsby 
arrived on the scene. For 11 years in 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, despite his 
stunted growth and slowness of foot, 
Huggins had been one of the best 
second-basemen in the major leagues. 

Rog was a shortstop then. He was 
surehanded in the field, he had a 
strong arm and he could run. He was 
a line-drive hitter but a spotty one, 
Mainly because he would swing at 
almost anything. He was five feet, 
eleven inches tall and weighed just 
under 140 pounds. In 18 games, 


through August and September, he 
hit 246. 
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and he told Rog so. But when the boy 
reported to training camp the follow- 
ing spring, Huggins was pleased to see 
that over the winter he had gained 
nearly 25 pounds of muscle, built up 
and toughened by farm work. The 
summer before, Hug had told him to 
choke up on his bat and crowd the 
plate. Now he told him to take a 
grip on the end of the bat and stand 
back. He looked big and strong 
enough to hit the long ball. 

“With those eyes,” Hug said, “all 
you have to do is take your time. Don’t 
wing until the ball’s where you want 


it, 

Rog hadn't yet settled into the stride 
that was to take him to enduring fame 
when Huggins left St. Louis for New 
York after the 1917 season. But he 
was steadily reaching it. It was his 
own effort thereafter that made him 
the great hitter he ultimately became, 
but Huggins had been the first to point 
the way for him, and he was always 
grateful to the little man. He still 
speaks of him with respect. In Horns- 
by’s book, only McGraw was superior 
to Hug, and none of the others was 
close to him. 

Branch Rickey, who took command 
of the Cardinals in 1919, became one 
of the best friends Rog ever had, but 
Branch wasn't his cup of tea as a 
manager. Branch had a school-mas- 
terish approach and explained his 
theories to the players with the aid of 
a blackboard, on which he drew dia- 
grams after the manner of a football 
coach. Sometimes he expressed him- 
self in language that was beyond the 
comprehension of his players, yet he 
drew no criticism from Hornsby, 
openly or by implication. But when, 


in June of 1925, Sam Breadon kicked 
Rickey upstairs to the front office and 
appointed Rog as his successor, it is 
significant that the first thing Hornsby 
did was literally to throw the black- 
board out of the clubhouse window 
as a sign to the players that the old 
order had changed. 

“You're supposed to be big-league 
ballplayers,” he said to them. “If you 
are, you don’t need anybody to draw 
pictures to show you what you should 
do with the ball when it’s hit to you. 
If you aren’t, you won't be around 
much longer.” 

This must have been a welcome 
switch for the players. In last place 
at the time, they put on a tremendous 
push and finished fourth. It also is 
significant that not then, or in the 
following year, were there any play- 
ers who showed the slightest sign of 
discontent with his handling of them. 
He was still no more one of them, so- 
cially, than he had been as a player. 
Nor was he any more effusive in their 
moments of triumph than he had been 
in years past. Yet they won the pen- 
nant in 1926 and beat the Yankees in 
the World Series. 

Hornsby behaved the same with his 
superiors as he did with his players. 
He even took on Judge Landis at a 
meeting in the Judge’s office in Chi- 
cago attended by representatives of 
the Cardinals and the Yankees, to 
discuss arrangements for the 1926 
World Series. At its conclusion, Landis 
said, “I’ve selected the New York 
Central Railroad as the official route 
for the two clubs.” a 

“The Cardinals.” Hornsby said, 
“will ride the Pennsylvania.” _ 

‘Everyone in the room, including the 
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Judge, was shocked at the brash words. 

“Did Inot make myself plain, young 
man?” he asked sternly, 

“Yes,” Hornsby said. “I heard you 
right. But we've used the Pennsyl- 
vania between St. Louis and New 
York for a long time and I’m not going 
to take the business away from them 
now.” 

And, having made himself equally 
plain, Rog walked from the room. 
Landis knew that he had been de- 
feated, for although the powe 
granted to him by the club owners in 
his contract were virtually limitless, 
no clause gave him the right to tell a 
ball club that if must favor one rail- 
road over another. How he explained 
his defeat to the New York Central 
no one ever knew, but it must have 
been embarrassing. And he never for- 
got it. 

That was, you might say, the pre- 
liminary bout between them. The main 
event took place seven years later. 
Landis summoned Hornsby to his 
office and asked him if it were true 
that he bet on the horses. 

“Sure,” Rog said. 

“Then I must order you to stop do- 
ing so.” 

“No,” Hornsby said. 

“Tye ordered you to stop!’ 
Judge thundered. 

“Look,” Rog said, “I don’t drink or 
smoke or go to the races, or read 
hardly anything but the box scores 
and the averages. I've got to have 
some relaxation and this is how I get 
it. I get a kick out of studying the 
form and trying to beat a race. I like 
the horses because they give me fast 
action.” 

Then, his yoice cold and hard, he 
added, “It’s no different than buying 
stock in the market, except that I use 
my own money.” 

Again he walked out on the Judge. 
This time he had hit him with a 
crippling punch: the stock he re- 
ferred to had been bought by Landis 
as an investment for the baseball 
treasury, administered by the com- 
missioner's office. In the crash of 1929, 
it was wiped off the boards. Rog al- 
ways will believe that his reminding 
the Judge of his poor judgment re- 
sulted in his virtual exile from the 
majors after his release as manager 
of the Browns in 1937, 

Another of Hornsby’s sparring part- 
ners was Sam Breadon, who was a boy 
off the West Side of New York when, 
in 1904, he went to St. Louis to find 
work on the World’s Fair grounds. 
Liking the city, he remained there, 
prospered in the growing automobile 
business and, in time, bought the con- 
trolling interest in the Cardinals. 
Away from his desk at the ball park 
or in his automobile agency, he could 
be a stimulating companion and an 
expansive host. 

Rog had had very little contact with 
Breadon before he was elevated to 
the management of the Cardinals. He 
didn’t believe then, nor does he now, 
that a ballplayer should spend much 
time in the front office, nor an owner 
in the clubhouse. It_was an attitude 
that the fun-loving Breadon couldn't 
understand, and resented. 

Even during the 1926 World Series, 
Hornsby had no time for his employer, 
remaining away from the parties Sam 
gave in St. Louis and New York and 
even on the trains between the two 
cities. It was on the return trip from 
New York to St. Louis, affer the final 
game of the Series, that he heard that 
Breadon had offered the manager's job 


the 


to Bill Killefer, one of Hornsby’s 
coaches. He heard it not from Breadon 
but from Killefer himself, who added 
that he had told Sam he could go to 
hell, The coolness Rog had previously 
felt toward the owner now turned to 
ice. 

He had learned earlier that the 
open-handed host was, in his natural 
setting as a businessman, shrewd, 
tough and tight. He hadn’t raised 
Rog's salary when he put him on 
dcuble duty as player-manager the 
year before, He hadn't renewed his 
contract after the winning of the pen- 
nant and the World Series. And when 
Breadon traded him to the Giants 
for second-baseman Frank Frisch, 
pitcher Jimmy Ring and an undis- 
closed amount of money, he violently 
denied that the sudden ascendancy of 
the Cardinals under Hornsby had in- 
creased the value of the stock in the 
club that Rog shrewdly had bought. 
Rog iwould take what was offered him 
for the stock, or else. 

Hornsby laughed grimly when he 
heard that. 

“Breadon’s got it wrong,” he said. 
“Pll get what I have been informed 
by an accounting firm in St. Louis is a 
fair price for the stock—or else.” 

When the deal that sent Hornsby 
from St. Louis to New York was made, 
it didn't occur to anybody that Rog 
couldn't play for the Giants while he 
was a stockholder in the Cardinals. 
But he refused to sell cheap, even 
when he reported for training with the 
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Giants at Sarasota, Fla. His situation 
there was a doubly difficult one. Man- 
ager of the world champions the year 
before, he had been reduced to an 
ordinary player on a strange club. 

McGraw said to him, “You just go 
your own way around here, watch 
yourself and hold your tongue. You 
never can tell what might happen. 
T’m not going to go on managing this 
hall club forever.” 

If that was a veiled promise, Horns- 
by didn’t take it as such. He had been 
hired as a player for the Giants, not as 
a possible future manager. He took 
orders from McGraw. He hit, he ran, 
he played second base. But he ate 
alone in a dining room where, all 
about him, the other players were 
grouped at tables for two, four or six. 
He roomed alor where the others 
were paired off. His only companions 
in the evening were the writers. 

Then, suddenly, there were compli- 
cations. McGraw was involved in a 
real estate deal that collapsed. Threat- 
ened with suits by enraged investors, 
he frequently had to leave camp for a 
day or two at a time to consult with 
lawyers. He appointed Hornsby cap- 
a) ie team and told the playare: 

en Ym not here, Horns if 
in charge eae lornsby will bo 
ther captains of the Gi 
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for the manner in which he had made 
a play at third base during an exhibi- 
tion game. 

“That’s the way the Old Man wants 
us to make it,” Lindstrom said. 

“Then, when he’s here, make it that 
way,” Hornsby said. “When he’s not 
here, make it the way I tell you to.” 

“Who the hell do you think you 
are?” Lindstrom snapped. “When you 
put that bat down, you're no bargain.” 

The pitcher, the catcher and the 
other infielders listened in silence. 

Hornsby said, “You do as I tell you 
and keep your mouth shut.” 

He looked at the others. “That goes 
for the rest of you,” he said. 

One night when the club was in 
Tampa, and Eddie Roush, the center- 
fielder, was holding out at his home 
in Oakland City, Ind. one of the 
writers said to Rog, “Not for publica- 
tion, but what do you think of the 
outfield situation with Roush miss. 
ing?” At the time, McGraw was say- 
ing he didn’t need Roush and he could 
hold out all year if he wanted to. 

“Before I tell you,” Rog said, “I 
want to-say this. I don’t talk ‘not for 
publication.’ Anything I say you can 
put in the paper and if anybody 
Annon't likeat he ean lump it. Now I'll 
tell you what I think of the outfield. 
I think it stinks. They got to get 
Roush in there to keep those clowns 
from knocking their heads together 
under fly balls, and if they don’t get 
him, no matter how much they have 
to pay him, they’re crazy. McGraw 
hasn’t. asked me for any advice, but 
if he does, I'll tell him what I just told 
you.” 

In St. Augustine, when McGraw 
secretly leit the club to go to New 
York to confer with club owner 
Charlic»Stoneham on the Roush case, 
the writers were grousing about it 
when Hornsby joined them on the 
veranda of the hotel. se 

“What's everybody mad about?” he 

sked. 

SE LGraw'a gone to New York,” one 
of them said. ‘ #4 
“What difference does it make? 
Rog asked. “Who the hell cares where 

he is?” F 

“T do, for one,” the writer said. “I’m 
responsible to my paper for news out 
of this camp and I like to know where 
the manager is. And as for you, my 
friend, you'd better quit popping off 
like that. Somebody may run to Mc- 
Graw and tell him about it.” 

“Nuts!” Hornsby said. “I never said 
anything behind his back I wouldn't 
say to his face. They can run and tell 
him all they want.” 

As the club journeyed north for the 
opening of the season in Philadelphia, 
there was increasing tension through— 
out the league over Hornsby's stock 
situation. Breadon refused to increase 
his offer and league president John 
Heydler said Hornsby couldn't play 
with the Giants until he had disposed 
of his Cardinal holdings. MeGraw 
issued an unprecedented statement, 
blasting Heydler and threatening to 
get an injunction to restrain the presi- 
dent from barring the player. But Mc- 
Graw, secretly worried for all the bold 
front he had assumed, attempted to 
soften Hornsby’s resistance. 

“Don’t talk to me, Mr. McGraw,” 
Rog said, “Talk to Breadon. He’s the 
one that’s holding this thing up.” 

McGraw called Leo Bondy, Stone- 
ham’s lawyer and counsel for the 
Giants. Bondy met the club in Wash- 
ington early one morning in April 
and went to Hornsby’s room. Rog was 
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sitting up in bed, reading the box 
scores in a morning paper. 

“Tm Mr, Bondy,” Leo said. 

“I know,” Rog said. “What can I do 
for you?” 

“T came to talk to you about your 
stock in the Cardinals.” 

Hornsby looked at him in silence for 
a moment, then said, “Why don’t you 
mind your own business, Mr. Bondy?” 

Leo beat a hasty retreat. Later he 
said, “T’ve never met such a cold, hard 
man.” 

Single-handed, Hornsby successfully 
stood off the entire league. The owners 
of the other clubs, viewing with horror 
the possibility that they would lose a 
great drawing card if Hornsby were 
to be ruled ineligible, finally chipped 
in to make up the difference between 
Breadon’s offer and Hornsby’s de- 
mands, 

So Hornsby played with the Giants 
that year, and he hit .361. In the fre- 
quent absences of McGraw from the 
club because of illness, he was the 
acting manager. In spite of him, the 
Giants couldn’t win, although on the 
last western trip of the year, he got 
them up to second place, only to see 
them fall back to third as the season 
ended. 

On January 10, 1928, Hornsby 
abruptly was traded to the Boston 
Braves for Frank Hogan, a young 
catcher, and Jimmy Welsh, an out- 
fielder. Such a deal seemed incredible. 
Questioned by reporters, Stoneham 
and secretary Jim Tierney denied 
there were any ulterior reasons for the 
dismissal of the great ballplayer. 

‘Naturally, the newspapers had a 
field day trying to guess why Stone- 
ham had pulled the rug from under 


Hornsby. Casual remarks dropped by 
him during the season had indicated 
he did not share in the general ad- 
miration for the player, which wasn’t 
surprising since Hornsby had ignored 
him to the point of rudeness, But there 
had to be more to it than that. 

A writer who travelled with the 
Giants said, at the time, “Rog swore 
at Stoneham. I heard him. Stoneham 
got excited about the Giants’ pennant 
chances when they were on the last 
western trip and he went to Pitts- 
burgh for the series there. After 
they’d lost a game, he met Rog in the 
lobby of the Schenley Hotel and asked 
him why he hadn’t used Jack Cum- 
mings as a pinch-hitter in the ninth 
inning. Rog was burning, anyway, al- 
though I don’t suppose that made any 
difference. Well, he glared at Stone- 
ham and said, ‘Are you trying to tell 
me how to manage the club?’ 

“Stoneham said, ‘Why, no. 
thought...’ 

“And Rog said, ‘I don’t care what 
you thought, you . If you don’t 
like the way I’m running this club, 
get somebody else to do it.’” 

Emil Fuchs, lawyer, former New 
York City magistrate, fan, and friend 
of McGraw’s, owned the Boston 
Braves. They were a pretty bad ball 
club. They had finished seventh in 
1926 and again in 1927, and Dave Ban- 
croft, the manager and also a close 
friend of Judge Fuchs, had grown 
weary of struggling with them. Fuchs, 
at Bancroft’s request, released him so 
that he might join the Brooklyn club 
as a coach. To replace him, the Judge 
engaged Jack Slattery, who, following 
a scant major-league career that had 
ended nearly 20 years before, had been 
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very successful as a local college coach 
at Tufts, Boston College and Harvard. 
This, of course, was before the Judge 
had any idea the Giants were going 
to drop Hornsby in his lap. 

Again Hornsby was cast in an ardu- 
ous role. Slattery, although little 
known elsewhere in the league, was 
something of a hero in Boston, where 
he had been born and reared. He was 
extremely well liked by the Boston 
newspapermen and had been hired, 
Fuchs said, on their recommendation. 
When the inevitable happened, it was 
Rog who, inevitably, had to take the 
rap. Hornsby, under a contract Fuchs 
had to assume when he got the player. 
drew a salary of $40,000. Slattery’s 
pay was $10,000. At the training 
camp, reporters from other cities irked 
the Boston writers by looking to 
Hornsby for their stories and giving 
Slattery a polite brush. None of this 
was Hornsby’s fault, yet the Boston 
writers, in their loyalty to Slattery, 
gave him a bad press. 

The impression that the readers 
back in Boston gathered was that Rog 
deliberately was undermining Jack. 
This was heightened when, shortly 
after the season opened, Slattery re- 
signed and Fuchs announced that 
Hornsby was the manager. Thus he 
entered upon his new duties in an 
atmosphere of hostility in which even 
the players joined, for, character- 
istically, he had made no move to seek 
either their companionship or their 
favor. 

“T understand,” a New York writer 
said to him one day in the dugout at 
Braves Field, “that your players think 
you are a and a Did 
you know that?” 

“Oh, sure,” Rog said, laughing. “Lis- 
ten, I'm not conducting a popularity 
contest. I’m running a ball club. IT 
don’t care what they think of me, just 
as long as they play ball for me the 
best they can. I told some of them 
the other day that if they lived as 
clean as I do, and tried as hard, they 
could be great ballplayers, too. I 
guess they didn’t believe me. They 
haven’t improved any.” 

Hornsby hit .387 but the Braves 


finished a miserable seventh, losing 
103 games (only the Phillies of that 
vintage could have contrived to do 
worse), and eyerybody in Boston was 
happy when the season ended. Mean- 
while, the Cubs had been third, behind 
the Cardinals and the Giants, and 
manager Joe McCarthy said to William 
Wrigley, owner of the club, and Wil- 
liam L. Veeck, its president, “Get 
Hornsby for me and I'll win the pen- 
nant next year.” 

They were agreeable and the deal 
was not long in the making, for Wrig— 
ley had money and Fuchs had none. 
Yet the parting of Fuchs and Hornsby 
was a sad one. Between these two 
men, so utterly different in their back- 
grounds, their thoughts and their man- 
ner of living, a warm friendship had 
formed. Fuchs was so reluctant to 
accept Wrigley’s gold that he yielded 
only when Hornsby angrily demanded, 
“What's the matter with you? Have 
you lost your mind? I can’t help this 
ball club. Take the money and get 
some ballplayers.” 

The Cubs won the pennant in 1929, 
and Hornsby hit .380. On September 
23, 1930, McCarthy was fired and 
Hornsby was appointed in his stead. 
The “I-told-you-so’s” echoed through 
the concrete canyons of the Loop. Joe 
vets piltete tis trouble hadn't been 
with Wrigley but with 
Delleved that Veedeeca voce aud te 

had been inspired by Hornsby 
Apparently, no one thought to ask 
Hornsby about it, and he said nothing. 

Rog lasted through the 1931 season’ 
and deep into 1932 when, once more, 
he ran into an open switch and was 
derailed. It seems that Veeck, who 
under the nom de plume of “Bill 
Bailey,” had been a first-rate baseball 
writer on a Chicago newspaper, still 
was experting from his box seat at 
Wrigley Field, and Rog’s strategy fre- 
quently didn’t meet with his approval. 
Besides, he had been irked by reports 
about Rog’s horse playing, and he lent 
an ear to the complaints of some of 
the players who had been tongue- 
lashed by the manager. As August 
came on, there had to be a blow =p. 
And there was. Rog was out and 
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Charley Grimm took over the dugout, 

There was a short, peaceful and 
reasonably quiet interlude for Hornsby 
in 1933. Branch Rickey had persuaded 
Sam Breadon to sign him on as a 
Cardinals’ pinch-hitter and utility in- 
fielder. But the respite ended in July. 
Rickey told him that Phil Ball, owner 
of the Browns, wanted him as a man- 
ager, and advised him to accept the 
post, which he did. 

Ball, who had made a fortune in the 
ice business, had got into baseball 
through his purchase of the St. Louis 
franchise in the “outlaw” Federal 
League in 1914, and when the Feds 
collapsed after the 1915 season, he was 
permitted to buy the Browns. Short 
but powerfully built, tough minded 
and tough talking, he terrorized his 
managers, his players, most of the um- 
pires, some of the St. Louis news- 
papermen and a few of his colleagues. 

When he heard that Landis had 
grudgingly approved his hiring of 
Hornsby, he snorted, “That pipsqueak! 
Til hire anybody I please and to hell 
with him.” 

His association with Hornsby was a 
match made in heaven, for their ideas 
were identical and they spoke the 
same language. 

“Ball’s giving a party tonight,” Rog 
said to the newspapermen covering 
the Yankees when they reached St. 
Louis shortly after his appointment. 
“I'd like very much to have you all 
there.” 

“From what I’ve heard of him,” one 
of them said, “I have no desire to go 
to any party he gives.” 

“Never mind him,” Rog said. “‘He’s 
only picking up the tab. But it’s for 
me, and you're my friends, so come 
ahead. All of you. He’s not a bad guy 
but I don’t like some of his friends 
and I want him to meet some of mine.” 

So they went to the party and, on 
meeting Ball, liked him. Tough, blunt, 
honest, he was much like Rog. 

“Do you know what this guy said to 
me when I signed him?” Ball asked 
over cocktails. “He said: “You know, 
you have a lousy ball club.’ ” 

“You have, too,” Hornsby said. “You 
tried to argue with me but I wouldn't 
Jet you. You have a lousy ball club, 
like I told you, and it’s still lousy and 
you can’t make it good just by hiring 
2 New manager: You ought to know 
that by now. You've had enough 
managers. Why don't you get some 
ballplayers?” 

“How do you like this guy?” Ball 
asked, turning to one of the news- 


papermen, 
“T like him very much,” the other 
Said. 
Ball grinned. “So do I,” he said. 


‘Tll get him some ballplayers.” 

Had Ball lived longer, the course of 
Hornsby’s life almost ‘surely would 
have been different. and the Browns 
still might be in St. Louis. For Ball 
was determined to give the city the 
best ball club money could buy, and 
he had precisely the right man to run 
it. But before the coming of another 
season Ball was stricken and died— 
and Hornsby was on the merry-go- 
round again. 

He didn’t leave St. Louis immedi- 
ately, Indeed, he was there until 
August of 1937. But with the sale of 
the club following Ball’s death, mat- 
ters worsened steadily. The quality of 
the players, low as it had been, de- 
teriorated.' There were frequent 
Jangles between Rog and the new 
owner, Donald Barnes, a small loan 
tycoon, and his business manager, Bill 
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DeWitt. Rog bought some stock in 
Barnes’ company and the break came 
when he made his final payment of 
$4,000 on it with a check he had just 
received from a bookmaker. 

*So you're still playing the horses!” 
Barnes said. 


“Because it’s bad for baseball.” 

“It's no worse,” Rog said, “than 
taking interest from widows and 
orphans on loans, or selling them stock 
in this stinking ball club.” 

The next stop for Rog was the minor 
leagues: Baltimore, then Chattanooga, 
Oklahoma City, Fort Worth as coach, 
manager or general manager. Then 
the trail led to Beaumont and Seattle. 

He was beckoned back to the majors 
in 1952 by Bill Veeck, son of the man 
who had fired him from the Cubs long 
years before. Young Bill, who had 
made a great success of the Cleveland 
Indians, now had the Browns. Clever, 
energetic, brash, awed by no one and 
equalling Hornsby himself in candor, 
it seemed to Rog, as it did to many 
others, that they would get along 
famously. It was, instead, a short. 
unhappy union. Veeck tried his hand 
at telling Rog how to run the club. 
The break came in Boston as early as 
June 10. Rog said he wasn’t sore 
at any one, especially Veeck. He 
shouldn't have been. He had worked 
only a few months on a three-year 
contract and Bill paid him off roughly 
$100,000. Still, he was upset by the 
sudden smashing of what he had 
thought would become a permanent 
engagement in St. Louis, a town he had 
always liked and where, in turn, he 


had always been liked and appreciated. 

But it had to be that way with him, 
for he still couldn't compromise with 
himself and he had to speak up where 
a prudent man would have sought a 
more amicable solution. So, with the 
$100,000 in the bank, he went job- 
hunting once more. 

He didn’t have to look very long. 
Gabe Paul tapped him as successor ta 
Luke Sewell as manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Reds. Luke was an easy-going 
man and, apparently, unappreciated 
by his players. Gabe thought the 
strictness of a Hornsby regime was 
just what they needed. The job, which 
extended only until the closing days 
of the 1953 season, was an anti-climax 
in Rog’s tumultuous career. He moved 
the club up from sixth place to fifth. 
He unquestionably helped some of the 
young players. But there came a day 
when he wasn't wanted any more and 
he walked out, puzzled as always. 

At 63, the Rajah still hasn’t changed 
much. When he climbs into his uni- 
form as batting coach of the Cubs, the 
pot belly is quite noticeable and his 
round red face and gleaming eyes give 
him the look of a beardless Santa 
Claus in flannels. But as he glares at 
the Cub hitters from behind the bat- 
ting cage in pre-game practice and 
comments on their efforts, you can tell 
it’s the same old Hornsby. When he 
sees something he doesn’t like, his 
correction is short and biting. When 
Ernie Banks whiplashes a drive into 
the seats, he stands silent and offers 
no congratulations. 

And when the batting practice is 
over, and Hornsby walks back to the 
dugout, he’s almost always alone. 
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GOING OUT FOR COBIA 


(Continued from page 55) 
and his highly sensitive brain box. 

The water behind us was being 
churned into whipped cream by the 
twin screws and the captain told us he 
was looking for a sunken submarine 
that had gone down just after World 
War IL, a wreck that fish liked to hang 
around. 

“The fish aren't exactly eatin’ the 
bottom out of the boat today,” he said. 
“Probably a good thing those baseball 
fellas didn’t come along. Understand 
those three are a little fidgety any- 
way, and I'd probably have to do hand 
springs to keep ‘em amused.” 

Lawrence comes from Findlay, Ohio, 
and has always liked boats and fish- 
ing—and baseball players. He once 
drove the bus and had the paper title 
of traveling club manager for the 
Zanesville, O., ball club. He first came 
to St. Petersburg to watch the teams 
training, saw the fishing boats and 
the water, and went back to Ohio to 
save his money. When he had enough, 
he came back and bought the Duchess. 
He never went back to Ohio after- 
ward. 

‘We were so far out now that all you 
could see was water, | “We're in the 
Gulf of Mexico now,” the mate said, 
and he had us reel in to change reels 
and bait. We switched to Penn Long 
Beach 67 reels, with 60-pound test 
line, and Shakespeare 7 light-tipped 
nine-foot rods, and Ecklund went into 
the well of the boat and hooked on 
wiggling pin fish. We didn't start 
trolling yet, though, for the captain 
and his machine were closing in on 
the submarine wreck, taking the boat 
in tight little circles. 

“The gamey ones like old wrecks,” 
the captain called back. “May seem 
like we're making a lot of fuss over 
nothing, but if we tie into a big cobia 
it'll_be worth the trouble.” 

“One hell of a fish,” the mate said. 
“Watch it or he’ll break your arm.” 

Art Ecklund gave us a brief fill-in 
on the cobia as we circled toward the 
wreck. We had never even heard of 
the fish before. 

“Not many have,” he said. “Kinda 
mysterious characters, the cobi 
Trim and strong as a shark. They're 
comin’ into their own now, though. 
Them that catch ‘em keep comin’ back 
for more.” 

Their book name is Rachycentron 
canadus, but they are also known as 
eabio by the Texans, bacalao by the 


Mexicans, as well as seekin and ser- 
geantfish. They're fickle fish; no one 
can predict where or when they will 
strike, Sometimes on a clear day they 
dawdle near the top and take a trolled 
Dait; at other times they hang sullen- 
ly near the bottom and won't take 
anything unless it is practically 
dropped into their mouths. The fish 
gets around. Its range is the Atlantic, 
from Brazil to Cape Cod, and the 
Gulf of Mexico. It shuns our Pacific 
Coast but is found around the East 
Indies, Japan and Australia. In Aus- 
tralia it is known as the black king- 
fish and is not only considered a great 
fighter but valued as a rare fish. The 
cobia moves into Chesapeake Bay 
from May until late summer and is 
sometimes caught off the coast of 
North Carolina. They apparently move 
south for the winter and are known 
as one of the best fish in the sea 
around Biloxi, Miss. 

The cobia has a wide mouth, pro- 
jecting lower jaw and a flat head, with 
sharp teeth on both jaws and the roof 
of its mouth, It is dangerous if han- 
dled carelessly. Its color runs from 
muddy brown to light brown or buff, 
with a black stripe running from the 
snout to the base of the caudal. A 
quick look at a cobia fresh from the 
water reminds you of a giant catfish, 
except that it is sleeker and racier, 
with a body like a shark. It preys on 
smaller fish, considers crabs a delicacy 
and runs in size from 16 to well over 
100 pounds. It takes the baited hook 
with a snap and fights madly once 
hooked. Considered an offshore fish 
that prefers to prowl around wreck- 
age and rocky areas, the cobia some- 
times shows up close to shore, its fins 
cutting above the water like a shark’s. 
Seventy-pounders are not uncommon 
catches, and they've been known to 
strip the gears from big salt-water 
reels, snap heavy lines and pass on, 
hardly slackening their motion. The 
average size caught is about 25 pounds. 

“Hard to figure a cobia,” Ecklund 
said as he motioned for us to start 
fishing. “Sometimes they'll make for 
the bait like a mad dog; other times 
they laze around with the bait in their 
mouth and you have to count ten be- 
fore you set the hook, or they'll spit 
it out.” 

As we cast our lines into the water, 
the pin fish wiggling and gleaming 
like silver as they vanished into ae 
sea with our hooks, the mate said, “ 
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you hook a cobia, be careful. We had 
a fella yanked overboard by one last 
year. We got both the man and the 
. Weighed eighty-five pounds. The 
h, I mean.” 

“There it is!” the captain said sud- 
denly, and we walked over and looked 
at the Fathometer making marks like 
crazy. “It's the old submarine.” He 
spun the wheel, reached down and 
threw a large bottle painted bright 
yellow into the water. “A marker,” 
he explained. “We'll troll back and 
forth over this area until we dig up 
omething.” 

Then one of us had a strike; hard, 
but not quite as hard as we had been 
led to believe. It turned out to be a 
silvery, elegant-looking fish that must 
have weighed 20 pounds. “Kingfish,” 
the mate said. “Nice table size. 
Mighty tasty.” 

We said that we didn’t realize that 
the kingfish would hit cobia rig, and 
he answered that the kingfish will hit 
anything that moves in the water that 
it thinks it can handle. We wondered 
then why we had bothered with cobia 
at all, and he explained that they 
heard this Mickey Mantle was a real 
ong character and they wanted to 
Set him bigger game. Otherwise, kings 
are mighty fine fish. 

“Sure,” the captain said. “They’re 
one of my favorite fish. But this cobia 
oughta make a real fisherman happy. 
Don’t look like they’re hungry today, 
though. Should’ve had a nudge by 
now. 

Then the lady had a nudge and the 
Jine went out in a scream before she 
could brake it. The rod bent and the 
line went taut as she reeled. “This... 
is... the... cobia,” she panted. “He’s 
pulling back like mad and—” 

Suddenly the fish broke water, 
walked on its tail and tried to throw 
the hook out of its mouth. It looked 
large, black and deadly before it 
dived back into the sea. Both the cap- 
tain and his mate were excited and 
they were shouting advice. 

“Want me to take over?” the mate 
said. “Looks like a big buster.” 

“No,” the lady said. 

The fish continued the fight. He 
leaped, walked water, tried to bust 
the boat with his tail, did everything 
but come in and slap the angler over 
the head, but the fight went on. 

Then the reel ground its inexorable 
way and the fish gave up. It was 
reeled in close to the boat and the 
mate was making passes with the gaff 
when the lady, off her guard for the 
moment, lowered the rod. The cobia 
surged again, brought the rod sharply 
against the boat and snapped it as 
cleanly as if it had been a lead pencil. 
We could see a look of anguish on 
the captain’s face as the rod broke. 

“His favorite,” the mate said, as he 
helped bring the cobia in. 

No other cobias wanted to play, so 
we started back. It was dusk as we 
moved through the flat water of 
John's Pass and tied up at the dock. 
There was a 16-year-old boy at the 
dock who offered to fix the cobia up 
in fillets for us. He had an educated 
knife that worked for a dollar, and 
the meat of the fish (which weighed 
40 pounds) sliced off thick and white. 

We had another battle with the 
cobia back at the Tides Hotel, where 
the chef brought it to the table drip- 
ping in butter, lemon and capers. We 
won this fight, with the knife and fork, 
too. The ballplayers don’t know what 
they missed. 
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A REBEL NAMED DARLENE 


(Continued from page 39) 
action, the sport needs a_ colorful 
woman star, like Darlene Hard, to 
help brighten the tournament scene. 
Darlene isn't revengeful, though, and 
it is more probable that her tight 
schedule, in which college is the most 
important thing right now, won't 
allow her enough time to play in all 
the major tournaments. 

Then, too, Darlene always has been 
afraid of the No. 1 ranking. A cham- 
pion or heayy favorite plays under 
pressure. Darlene wouldn't enjoy be- 
ing an open target for the criticism 
that usually is heaped upon the athlete 
who doesn’t do as well as expected. 

“When Darlene was younger,” Mrs. 
Hard said, “she used to get upset when 
people said she would be the women’s 
champion some day. She used to ask 
me, ‘Mother, how do they know I have 
the ability to be number one? Why 
do they say things like that?’” 

It is doubtful, though, that Darlene 
will withdraw from all tennis com. 
petition. She most likely will bypa: 
the European swing and the mid- 
summer United States tournaments, 
and play in the national champion- 
ships late in August. Such a plan 
would serve a dual purpose. It would 
give her time to work during most of 
the summer and pick up much-needed 
money to help support her through 
Pomona College, and it would relieve 
much of the pressure when she plays 
in the nationals. 

Darlene followed this plan last year, 
and, when pressed, she admits that 
she probably will follow it again. She 
likes being an unpressured underdog, 
and in that role she engineered some 
of her most noteworthy victories last 
summer. 

The first major tournament Darlene 
entered in 1958 was the U.S. doubles 
competition at Longwood Cricket 
Club, Mass. She teamed with Jeanne 
Arth, and they swept the large field 
to win a surprising championship. 
Darlene, still an underdog, went on to 
play in the women’s singles tourna- 
ment at Forest Hills. She brushed 
aside all early competition, and was 
matched against Althea Gibson in the 
finals. 

Darlene’s powerful game came alive 
in the first set, and she roared through 
it, 6-3. Then Althea switched her style 
from a hard-hitting attack to a care- 
fully planned placement offense. With 
the aid of five successive lobs, all 
dropped neatly on the baseline just out 
of Darlene’s reach, Althea broke 
through and won the second set, 6-1. 
In the deciding set, Althea continued 
her steady, heads-up play and retained 
her championship, 3-6, 6-1, 6-2. 

After the match, Darlene said, “IT 
was just happy to be in the finals. In 
my shape, I was lucky to get that far. 
I kept thinking of trying to do my 
best, although I felt Althea would 
probably beat me. Anyway, I thought 
fa ave lots of fun trying to beat 


e 
That's the way Darlene likes her 
tennis — without pressure, without 
criticism, without being favored. She 
always tries her best to win, but when 
she loses, she is pleased when people 
think of her as a madcap rather than 
as a hard competitor who failed. 

“T love the English,” Darlene said. 
“The newspapers there always play 
up my smiling and my clowning.” 
It's a bit more than coincidental, 


though, that Darlene holds fond mem- 
ories of England, because it was there 
that she played’ her best tennis. At 
Wimbledon in 1957, Darlene and Merv 
Rose of Australia won the mixed 


doubles title. Then Darlene and 
Althea Gibson won the women’s 
doubles championship. Afterward, 


Darlene tried for a sweep of all honors, 
but Althea defeated her in the singles 
final. 

Tt was her tennis play, not her 
clowning, that gave her an oppor- 
tunity to meet Queen Elizabeth—one 
of the greatest thrills of her life. “Af- 
ter the matches that year,” Darlene 
said, “Althea and I were told to stand 
at the side of the court and wait for 
Queen Elizabeth. It was supposed to 
be a big ceremony, and at first I didn’t 
think T'd care for it. But as the Queen 
came toward us, I was quite taken in 
by the whole affair. 

“Althea and I must have chatted 
with the Queen for about five min- 
utes, although it seemed like an hour. 
It was just casual talk, She asked us 
about the game and said that it got 
hot in her seat and that she imagined 
it must really have been hot down on 
the court, Then, after we'd finished 
talking, Althea and I were supposed 
to back away about 15 steps. I remem- 
ber that after I’'d gone back about 
three or four, I just sort of turned and 
danced away. I don’t know why. 
just did it.” 

Darlene’s clowning usually flourishes 
when she is on the court, Among the 
many people who agree that the smiles 
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“No one opens up a Di 
Challenge Round like the 


and laughter are merely ruses is Alice 
Marble, the great tennis champ of the 
late 1930s, who was one of Darlene’s 
first coaches. 

“Her laughing is just a cover-up for 
a_very person,” Alice said. 
“Darlene lacks inner confidence, She 
doesn’t have the willingness to do the 
little things six hours a day which 
make a champion. She had a chance, 
with her natural ability, to be very 
good, but she never developed it. If 
she had stayed home, instead of mak- 
ing trips, when she was younger, she 
could have worked hard on her strokes 
and would have been better off.” 

Darlene is quick with a rebuttal. 
“J loved the tournaments and the 
travel,” she said. “You see, I never 
wanted to become a number one 


player, And I still don’t care about 
becoming number one.” 

Darlene’s outwardly lackadaisical 
attitude even puzzles her mother. 
“She's so close to the top that I can’t 
understand why she doesn’t devote 
more time to tennis,” Mrs, Hard said. 
“Tt’s hard to combine school and ten- 
nis, I know, but Darlene only plays 
about twice a month now. I wish I 
knew her thinking on the subject. All 
I care about, though, is that she’s 
happy, and now she’s happy in school. 
Darlene’s daddy (Robert Hard) died 
when she was 17, you know, and she’s 
always had a financial problem. Per- 
haps she just feels that school is better 
for her in the long run.” 

Darlene is a sophomore at Pomona 
College, a coed school of 1,080 students 
in the quiet town of Claremont, Calif., 
35 miles east of Los Angeles. She is a 
physical education major and has a 
B average. She plays on the college 
tennis team, and last year she led the 
school to the national intercollegiate 
women’s championship. Darlene won 
an academic scholarship, and enrolled 
at Pomona as a pre-med major in 
1957, four years after she had gradu- 
ated from high school. Last fall, she 
switched her major to phys ed. 

“T may teach,” she says, “and I may 
go back to medicine, I'm not sure.” 

The Hards’ financial problem, as 
pointed out by Darlene’s mother, had 
a great deal to do with touching off 
Darlene’s tennis rebellion. When 
Robert Hard died, Ruth took a job 
with the payroll department of the 
California Pacific Crayon Manufactur- 
ing Company in Los Angeles, where 
she still works. Things were tight, as 
she supported Darlene and her other 
daughter, Claire, now 16. Since high 
school, Darlene has worked for her 
spending money. When she was a high 
school junior, Darlene took a job 
as a waitress in a coffee shop’ in 
Montebello, her home town. 

“I worked nights,” Darlene said, 
“so I could play tennis during the day. 
I continued there after high school, 
while I was going on tennis tours. I 
worked three months a year—Novem- 
ber, December and January—when we 
weren't touring. The guy at the coffee 
shop was a good friend of mine, and 
he sure helped me out. I don’t know 
anybody else who would hire some- 
body for three months a year.” 

Members of the Southern California 
Lawn Tennis Association thought that 
‘a waitress’ job was much too unrefined 
for one of their chattels to hold. They 
were disturbed even more when Dar~ 
lene proudly told people about her 
work. 

“Why try to make something glam- 
orous ‘out of something that isn’t,” 
Darlene said. “I don’t like the idea of 
putting on like I’m a member of the 
elite, I’m not. I come from an aver- 
age family and I like to feel I can mix 
with both the so-called above-me and 
below-me people. I like to kid around 
with people, all kinds. I find it fun, 
I don’t believe in class superiority.” 

When Darlene gave up the job two 
years ago, she wasn’t giving in to 
pressure. She had started college and 
her studies were time-consuming. She 
still needed money, though, and dur- 
img the summer she passed up the 
European tour to work as a counselor 
in Robinson-Crusoe Camp in Massa- 
chusetts. 

“I know the tennis people didn’t like 
me taking these jobs,” Darlene said, 
“but I needed the money. I had fun 
as a waitress and I enjoyed teaching 
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youngsters. They really appreciate 
What 5 you do for them. Maybe, though, 
if Perry Jones would have helped me 
adequately, I could have played more 
and I wouldn't have had to 


Darlene’s battle with tennis tradi- 
tion in general always has been high- 
lighted by her personal tooth-and-nail 
clash with Jones. When the conflict 
first erupted, Jones was czar of tennis 
in Southern California and their fight 
was a local one. Now, with Jones our 
successful Davis Cup team captain, 
Dariene’s troubles with him may be- 
come a USLTA issue. But Darlene 
isn’t worried. She feels no obligation 
to practice togetherness with the ten- 
nis brass. 

arlene never would think of rap- 
ping iogetherness itself—she happily 
stepped toward it a few years ago 
when she became engaged to a Marine, 
and now. even though the engagement 
was broken, she still sees him oc- 
casionally, dates other boys and wants 
to get married. She will lash out at 
Jones, though, at every opportunit; 
regardless of possible repercussion: 

Basically, it is a personality clash 
— groping, non-conforming Darlene 
against well-ordered, society-disci- 
plined Jones. The battle has flared on 
and off for years, ignited most often 
by Darlene’s jobs and her easy-going, 
casual dress. Jones is a critical master. 
He thinks dress and manners should 
be just so, Darlene is nothing if not 
informal and causes many eyebrows 
to raise at the fashion-conscious tenn: 
clubs. On the court, she wears shor’ 
at times, instead of tennis dresses. 
another eyebrow-raising act of de- 
fiance, 

Because she refused to conform, 
Darlene says, the Southern California 
Tennis Association refused, in turn, to 
pay any of her expenses in 1956 and 
1957. She says that she spent almost 
$1,200 of her own money paying for 
things the Association should have 
financed. The Jones camp, on the 
other hand, insists that Darlene re- 
ceived the same treatment as the 
other players. 

The fight can be traced back to 1954, 
when Darlene was 18. She had moved 
out of the junior class and was invited 
to play in a tournament in the Carib- 
bean. It was her first opportunity to 
travel outside the United States, and 
she looked forward eagerly to the trip. 

Jones, according to reports, felt that 
Darlene was too young to make the 
trip, and he made it clear that he did 
not want her to go. When Ruth Hard 
tried to get in touch with Jones to get 
him to sanction the trip for Darlene. 
Jones ignored her, she says. 

“I must have written letters or 
phoned his office daily for six months,” 
Mrs. Hard said. “His secretary would 
say he'd call back and then he’d never 
return the call. 

“Finally it got near the deadline for 
entries so one day I called and said 
I had to talk to Mr. Jones, and that a 
decision one way or the other had to 
be made. He called back this time and 
invited Darlene and me down to his 
office to talk the matter over. When 
we got there he told us again that he 
didn't want her to go, but that if she 
really wanted to, he’d Sanction it. Then 
he offered her a job around the club 
for the summer. 

“I turned to Darlene and said, ‘Well. 
it's up to you. Do youstill want to go?* 
about a moment's delay, she said, 
“Yes. 

“T had planned on the trip for three 


months,” Darlene said, “and I wasn't 
about to give it up. I had given up 
going to college and I thought I should 
be able to make the trips. And do you 
know how much that job he offered 
me paid? A dollar an hour.” 

The battle raged while Darlene 
ade her three European tours in 
, 1956 and 1957. She played well 


19; 
on the trips, and, each year she 7 
ranked among the top ten wome 


players in the United States. In i 
she teamed with Gordon Forbes to 
the French mixed doubles title, and 
with Bev Fleitz to win the French 
romen’s doubles championship. In 
he and Shirley Bloomer won 
the French doubles crown and et 
Wimbledon, Darlene came close to 
eping all possible honors 
r Wimbledon in 1957. where 
‘on two world titles,” Darlene 
id. “I never received a wire of con- 
‘atulations from my own Southern 
California Association. If Jones had 
spent money to send me to Wimble- 
don. wouldn't he have congratulated 
me on my efforts? Answer that, will 
you? Nobody cared about anything 
I did.” 

“Darlene had $1,800 in the bank 
before those tours,” Mrs. Hard said. 
“Now she has almost nothing. About 
her only expense was a 1950 Chevv 
which cost her $550. The rest was 
spent on tennis.” 

Mrs. Hard always has taken a pro- 
ional, as well as a motherly, in- 
terest in Darlene’s tennis career. She 
started her daughter in tennis, and un- 
intentionally, Darlene started her 
mother in the sport, too. 

“I had gained too much weight when 
Darlene was born,” Mrs. Hard said. 
“So I looked around for a sport which 
would help me reduce. I selected ten- 
nis because only one other person was 
needed to play.” 

Ruth was 21 when she started play- 
ing, and, gradually, without the benefit 
of lessons, she improved her game, 
and became one of the leading players 
in Southern California. Darlene began 
to play when she was six. 

“T started her playing to keep her 
out of the way when I was on the 
court.” Mrs. Hard said. “That way she 
wouldn’t bother me with ‘Mommy. I 
want an ice cream cone’ I'd get a 
friend to take her down to one of the 
other courts and hit a few with her. 
Then after I finished playing, I would 
come down and hit with her.” 

Darlene entered her first tourna- 
ment—the Southern California com- 
petition for girls 13-years-old and 
younger—when she was 13, and she 
won the championship. She was quite 
a tomboy in those days. She climbed 
trees and played football with the 
neighborhood boys. At 14, Darlene 
starred for a Montebello junior girls’ 
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I Ted Kluszewski, No. 83, John Can- 
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Francisco Giants, 727. No. The New 
York Yankees had 759. 3 Arnold 
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5 Bill Tilden, 6 Cleveland's Muni 
| Stadium, 73,811; San Francisco’s 
Stadium, 23,600. 7 Joe Louis. 
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softball team. She was a shortstop and 
relief pitcher and the team's best hit- 
ter. Her father, who played with 
several community softball teams, 
urged her to continue playing. The 
manager of one California semi-pro 
women's team told her that she had a 
great future in softball. But Darlene, 
much to her mother's satisfaction, 
gave up the sport to concentrate on 
tennis. 

Tt wasn’t too much later when Dar- 
lene, then 15, defeated her mother for 
the first time. The victory came in the 
Whittier Tournament in California. 
Mrs. Hard was seeded No. 1 and Dar- 
Jene was unranked. 

“T was playing real good that day 
and I won the first set,” Mrs. Hard 
said. “But then in the second set we 
hooked up in a real close battle, with 
Darlene finally winning. She took the 
third set, too, and went on to win the 
championship.” 

“Mother's never beaten me since,” 
Darlene said. 

After winning at Whittier, Darlene 
played regularly in junior ‘competi- 
tion. One day, Lois Jensen, an avid 
tennis fan and a member of the Los 
Angeles Tennis Club, saw her play 
and was impressed. Miss Jensen ar- 
ranged complimentary playing priv- 
ileges for Darlene at the club, and, 
with other members, helped send her 
on her first eastern trip. 

“The members raised about $400,” 
Miss Jensen said, “and I think the 
Southern California Association paid 
her plane fare. The thing I rememb 
most, though, is that Darlene didn’t 
have enough money to buy a tennis 
dress, Her mother stayed up all night 
making her a tennis dress for the 
trip.” 

At the Los Angeles Tennis Club, 

Alice Marble gave Darlene her first 
lessons. “Alice improved Darlene’s 
game tremendously,” Mrs, Hard said. 
“She gave her a forehand and six 
serves, and’ helped her footwork con- 
iderably,” 
Tt was an impulse, though, by im- 
pulsive Darlene which ended the les 
sons. “We were learning the slice 
serve,” Alice said, “and Darlene sud- 
denly said to me, ‘I think I can learn 
more somewhere else. I'm leaving” 
And, she left. I admire a person who 
has the guts to move on if she thinks 
she can better herself, but I think 
Darlene should have continued taking 
lessons. If not from me, from some- 
body else.” 

It is surprising, and certainly a 
eredit to Darlene’s natural athietic 
ability, that she has done so well 
without formal training. Since she 
lett Alice Marble, Darlene has re- 
ceived only occasional instruction. If 
she had practiced seriously, there is 
little doubt that she now would be 
able to step right into Althea Gibson’s 
vacated spot on top. 

Darlene doesn’t regret not concen- 
trating on practice, though, and says 
that she couldn’t care less about being 
No. 1, Until she is gripped by a desire 
to become the world’s best player, and 
is able to admit it, she will continue 
to be erratic on the court. She will 
cover up her mistakes by clowning, 
and fans will continue to think of her 
as nothing more than a jolly, friendly 
girl, who, every once in a while, plays 
championship tennis. 

It is doubtful, though, that Darlene 
Hard ever will dedicate herself to 
tennis, She is much too fascinated by 
the rest of life. 
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pain — without surgery. eo 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in’ sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug count~ 
ers—money back guarantee, Hes. U.S. Pat. ort 
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Send today for FREE folder 


Vipody 


EUROPE'S GREAT 


MUSCLE BUILDER 


Be vital be powerful be dynaml- 

ally oday Tor FREE 
folder telling now 5 minutes a day 
with VIPODY will make your mus- 
les more powerful, give you a 
Physique your friends will envy. 

Used by thousandein Europe wher 
its principles were developed, 1t now 
is available In America by mail 


“VIPODY, INC, 
1185 WASHINGTON ST. 
WEST NEWTON 65, MASS. 


Send FREE copy of VIPODY, Europe's Great 
Muscle Builder. No obligation, of course. 


St. Thomas Military Academy 


Exceptional preparatory taining tn Catholle environment, 
y ted. Personal attention 9 each bey. ROTC. 
ports; Galt, bool, wine Hand, chole. Chapel. indmary. 
acre cimpu tt retdena St, Vaal Toth alog 
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Government Oil Leases 
Low as $1 Per Acre 
You do no drilling, pay no taxes, may 
realize a king-size profit without ever 


leaving home. Free map and booklet. 
Write to 


AMERICAN OIL SCOUTS, Dept. MG 
8350 Santa Monica Bivd,, Los Angeles 46, Cal. 


Regi ceptor ores 
931-D District National Building 


OBS. ON SHIPS 


MEN WANTED (18-55) 
HIGH PAY, Barn while you 
Travel to foreign lands. 
Experience not required, 

merchants, 


‘Learn how to protect your invention. 
containing information on 

cedure with “‘Hecord of Invention’ f 

forwarded to you upon request—without ca 
(CLARENCE 


Write for FREE information, 
WORLD-WIDE SEAMEN'S SERVICE 
4 jew York 1, N.Y. 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 
words per minute, No aymbols; no machines: 
biew ABC's, Lear at home! Low cost. For 
‘Over 500,000 
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WIDE-OPEN GOLF IN LAS VEGAS 


(Continued from page 28) 
High individual bid reached $24,000 
for Ken Venturi. Ken finished in a 
tie for eighth and his backer wrote 
off a total loss. As it happened, Stan 
Leonard, who went for only $11,500, 
won the tournament, rewarding his 
bidder, a well-heeled Los Angeles 
businessman, with a first-prize take in 
the Calcutta of $95,760. 

The previous three years at Las Ve- 
gas, singer Frankie Laine had found 
a meal ticket in Gene Littler. Frankie 
purchased Gene all three times in the 
Calcutta and hit the jackpot for $72,- 
900, $69,120 and $95,643, respectively. 
Nor was it an unprofitable venture for 
Littler, either. On successive years, 
the singer tipped him $7,500, $7,500 
and $10,000, and also threw in a new 
Ford Thunderbird. 

Since it has become customary at 
Las Vegas for the Calcutta winner to 
slip his golfer roughly ten per cent of 
the net, it is understandable that the 
attendance record of eligibles in the 
tournament should be so good over the 
years. Between tournament and Cal- 
cutta prizes, the winning player can 
generally figure on a total haul of 
about $18,000, 

The sponsor admits that staging the 
event the last six years hasn't Been 
without its problems. Periodically, a 
golf official, a player or a newsman 
will declare open season on the Tour- 
nament of Champions and attack it 
for its gambling phases. 

A tough opponent in the tourna- 
ment’s early days was Horton Smith, 
former president of the PGA, who 
objected to golfers competing in such 
sordid surroundings. A sports column- 
ist promptly labeled the event “The 
Slot Machine Open.” 

Last year, the PGA made its most 
menacing move to date against the 
tournament, conducting what amount- 
ed to a high-level shakedown. Since 
Las Vegas doesn’t charge its golfers 
entry fees—customarily earmarked 
for the PG is required to pay the 
PGA a service charge of ten per cent 
of its purse, or $4,000. 

In addition to this, the PGA last 
year demanded that Las Vegas do- 
nate $5,000 to a tournament running 
concurrently in Lafayette, La. It was 
the PGA’s contention that inasmuch 
as all its membership wasn’t invited 
to Las Vegas, a premium should be 
paid to help take care of those mem- 
bers playing elsewhere at the same 
time. 

For a town celebrated for its swift- 
ness with a buck, Las Vegas isn’t as 
reckless as the PGA suspected. The 
tournament sponsors flatly rejected 
the demand on the ground that they 
felt no kinship to Lafayette, La., 
where craps and roulette aren't eve1 
legal. 

Eventually, the scrapping parties 
agreed to a compromise and signed a 
peace treaty for five years. Las Vegas 
will pay the PGA a service fee of only 
$2,500, but will donate $4,000 each 
year to any PGA event running con- 
currently with the Tournament of 
Champions. 

For obvious reasons, all people con- 
nected with the tournament in Las 
Vegas make a diligent effort to keep 
the gambling within bounds. Beldon 
Katleman, the owner of the El Rancho 
Vegas, points out that many of the 
plungers who attend the Calcutta 
actually bid under restraint to pre- 


vent the pool from going sky-high and 
creating additional pressure on both 
the sponsors and participants. 

“We like a pool big enough to make 
it interesting,” he says, “but not so big 
as to make us a constant target.” 

Wilbur Clark, the tournament's 
number one angel, appeals to all golf- 
ing participants to stay away from the 
tables during their visit, Though the 
golfers aren’t barred from the casinos, 
it is surprising how few of them ven- 
ture there. 

In the tournament, too, the players 
are asked not to bet, nor to consort 
with people who do. Off-course book= 
makers operate legally in Las Vegas. 
‘A new line on the tournament is post- 
ed daily. But despite the tremendous 
betting action—bookmaker, man-to- 
man and Calcutta—Howard Capps 
contends that the tournament is spot- 
lessly clean, 


“We have the greatest police force 
world—the gamblers them- 
Capps says, 


in the 


selves,” “They keep this 


$3,000 IN PRIZES 


SCRAMBLED 
SPORTS STARS 


Here’s a wonderful chance for 
every sports fan to have fun and 
maybe make money at the same 
time. It begins in this issue of 
SPORT, and it’s worth $3,000 
in cash and merchandise prizes. 
An exciting puzzle contest, 
“Scrambled Sports Stars” will 
tax your skill as a puzzler and 
as a sports expert. Be sure to 
take a erack at it! 


thing honest for two reasons. First, 


Vegas is extremely sensitive to 
‘andal, and second, gamblers will 
positively not bet on anything they 
suspect of being crooked. In truth, our 
Calcutta is more honest than any of 
the small ones that might be held at 
private clubs. We have no ringers and 
no handicaps. All our participants are 
known golfers who play right from 
scratch.’ 

This year, upwards of 20 players 
have already qualified for the Tour- 
nament of Champions, all winners of 
PGA events between April, 1958, and 
the present. They will battle for the 
big money over the rugged, trap-laden 
Desert Inn course that stretches 7,048 
yards, at par 72. If things run 
there won't be enough golfe 
tournament to accommodate the Cal- 
cutta plungers. As sponsor Wilbur 
Clark explains; “Last year, I bought 
Jimmy Demaret for $16,000—and I 
didn't have a minute’s peace. Guys 
who got shut out at the Calcutta drove 
me crazy to buy some of my action. 
You'd think there'd be enough ways 
to bet around here without fooling 
with golf.” 

Certainly, there are safer ways than 
buying Demaret. He finished in a tie 
for twelfth. 
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THE ORIOLES NEED O’DELL 


(Continued from page 47) 
field, he’s one great competitor.” 

ODell’s determination and fierce 
desire to win show up in every move- 
ment he makes on the field. When he’s 
on the mound, he rears back and 
grimly blazes in his fast ball. At the 
plate, he is a run of the mill pitcher- 
hitter, but he never falls into the 
*automatic-out” category because he 
never gives up and even will try to 
bunt his way on base. As a runner, 
Billy shows “Gas-House” hustle. He 
tries for the extra base, and, from 
time to time, he'll try to steal. The 
Orioles admire his aggressive base- 
running but sometimes they wish he 
would take it easier. Many of the 
times that Billy has weakened in the 
late innings, his failure to hang on has 
been traced back to extra-strenuous 
running efforts, which may have tired 
him out. 

As a rule, however, O'Dell, despite 
his far from awesome size, wears 
amazingly well. In fact, Paul Rich- 
ards, his manager, says that Billy 
loses some of his sharpness when he 
gets too much rest. “That’s why we 
like to use him at least every fourth 
day,” Paul said. “We have a little 
routine worked out. We like to pitch 
Billy, rest him a day, then let him 
throw hard, rest him another day, and 
then send him out again. Often we 
use him in relief on the second day, 
and he’s still able to come back strong 
as a Starter.” 

The Orioles first heard of Billy in 
1954, when Red Norris, one of their 
scouts, told the general manager, Art 
Ehlers, that he thought he had found 
a top-fight prospect on the Clemson 
campus. A little later that year, on 
May 8, another Oriole scout, Fritz 
Maisel, sat with a whole group of 
talent hunters and watched O'Dell 
pitch for his school in a game against 
Maryland. Billy allowed three runs in 
the game, all unearned, struck out ten 
batters, and gave up four hits. After- 
ward, the bird-dogs surrounded the 
stylish lefthander 

Sherry Robertson, representing the 
Washington Senators, a team with a 
limited bank account, told O'Dell that 
he would consider offering him a 
34,000 non-bonus contract. Herb New- 
berry, a White Sox scout, cornered 
Billy and made some glowing tentative 
offers. Since the Sox had approached 


him before, Billy was led to believe 
that he would eventually get his best 
offer from Chicago. 

At the end of the school year, 
though, when Billy was ready to sign, 
the White Sox were conspicuously 
absent. O’Dell still can’t understand | 
their sudden lack of interest. Their | 
scouts had trailed him all through two | 
college seasons and even had visited 
his home during the winter of 1953. | 

Billy signed with the Orioles and 
joined the club in the middle of the 
1954 season, He pitched 16 innings 
that summer, and came out of his first 
big-league season with a 1-1 record 
and a nickname, “Digger.” The nick- 
name, which still stands, was given 
to him by teammate Chuck Diering 
after the deep-voiced character on the 
“Life of Reilly” radio program, who 
became famous as “Digger O'Dell, the 
friendly undertaker.” Billy spent most 
of 1955 and 1956 in the Army, where 
he played_baseball for the Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga., team. 

He came back to Baltimore at the 
end of the 56 season and pitched in 
four games without a decision. In 
1957, he had a 4-10 record and learned 
a lot about the American League. In 
1958, he was ready. He won 14 games 
and became one of the league’s best 
pitchers. The fans in Baltimore idol- 
ized him, and baseball people all over 
the nation praised him lavishly. Fred 
Haney, manager of the National 
League champion Milwaukee Braves, 
and Casey Stengel, manager of the 
world champion Yankees, became two 
of O'Dell’s strongest admirers. 

“That kid is going to be one of 
baseball’s best pitchers,” Haney said 
after the All-Star game. 

Later in the season, Stengel said 
that the finest compliment a manager 
can pay to a pitcher is to use him as a 
starter and reliever, “which Richards 
is doing with this lefthander of his. 
O'Dell,” Casey said, “does the impor- 
tant thing of getting the ball over the 
plate, which is something not too many 
young lefthanders can do. He is strong 
and he doesn’t get scared in a jam. 
You can’t expect more of a feller.” 

Stengel gave O'Dell an even greater 
compliment after the season when he 
tried to pry him loose from Baltimore. 
But the Orioles wouldn’t part with 
Billy. They need him themselves. 
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HERE COMES THAT PAY-TV THING AGAIN 


‘going in this country are really rolling up their 
leeves and plunging into the battle. They’re not 
asking for outright authorization; as much as they 
would like to have it, they realize they wouldn’t have 
much chance. Instead, they are concentrating on ob- 
taining permission for a trial run. The idea being, of 
course, that if the results of the trial prove that the 
publie likes, and will support, Pay-TV, then formal 
authorization should follow. 

If you’re a sports fan who is accustomed to taking a 
lot of your favorite type of entertainment on tele~ 
vision, you had better keep your eyes and ears open— 
and you had better keep a stack of stationery at your 
right hand so that you can write to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and to your Congressmen and 
Senators and let them know what you think. If you go 
to sleep on the issue, you're liable to get hurt. 

There can’t be any doubt that the owners of the big- 
Jeague baseball clubs and the promoters of many other 
professional sports programs would love to be able to 
get in on Pay-TV. They see it as a bonanza, with 50- 
cent pieces and dollar bills pouring out of millions of 
U.S. homes into their cash registers, a swollen river of 
money that will make the biggest profits they have 
ever known look like small change. The trouble is, 
where will this leave the fan? Out in the cold, that’s 
where. 

Well, maybe not exactly out in the cold. You still 
will be able to see the World Series and the big fights 
and the Kentucky Derby and the national tennis 
championships and the ball games that you now see 
all summer. The only difference will be that you will 
have to get up money to pay the tariff each and every 
time you watch. You may have noticed in the news- 
papers a couple of months ago that some of baseball’s 
player representatives objected to Commissioner Ford 
Frick signing a contract extending the Gillette Caval- 
cade of Sport’s contract to broadcast and televise the 
World Series. The ballplayers were of the opinion that 
Frick should wait and see if he couldn’t make a much 


1 \e PEOPLE WHO WANT to get Pay-Television 


more profitable deal by selling the Series to Pay-TV 
promoters and keeping it off the home, or free, screens. 
Frick didn’t immediately say what he thought, al- 
though in the past he has been quoted as saying that 
he did not want ever to make the showcase of the game 
a pay-as-you-see proposition. But the moral is de- 
pressingly clear. A vote for Pay-Television is a vote 
against free sports on TV, and don’t you think it isn’t. 

The advocates of Pay-TV like to talk all the time 
about the wonderful things that are not now on tele- 
vision that they will be able to put on. Broadway plays, 
for example, and the big heavyweight championship 
fights that now go out only over closed-circuit theater 
television. They talk about operas and ballets and other 
triumphs of art that you will be able to see for a rel- 
atively modest sum. Maybe they can produce these 
things, but as surely as two and two make four, they 
also will take away from free television most of the 
sports events you now see for nothing except the price 
of listening to the commercial, (And the commercials 
are getting better all the time.) 

Tt seems to us that the public ought to weigh care- 
fully what it now has, and if it feels that what it now ne 
has isn’t bad at all, ought to begin letting the proper 
officials know that Pay-TV doesn’t sound like any 
manna from Heaven. Nor should your suspicions be 
allayed by talk of “merely a trial run.” Once Pay-TV ~ 
gets its foot in the door, that will be that. It’s very un- 
likely, once the promoters get their hands on that kind 
of money, that they ever will be willing to go back toy 
the old system. If you don’t want Pay-TV on a per- 
manent basis, you had better oppose it on a temporary 
basis, too. 

This is a free country and every businessman is am 
lowed to make all thewmoney he can make by selling “ws. 4 

“¥ 


his product to the public. But the public has a few 
rights, too, and it is well established that the mass 


communications media have got to be operated in the ‘ 

public interest. We don’t think Pay-TV is in the in- 3 
terest of sports fans, and if you feel the same way, 

you'd better say so. Time is running out. r) 
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Bush_-flyingm Alaska calls for speed and skill to whip around mountains and glaciers, through valleys and passes. 
Real pro pilot Dennis Branham lands passengers and provisions in his twin-motor amphibian all over the wilds. 


The lurevof gold, oil, and land keeps business booming in the 49th state. After 
the plane’s unloaded, Branham takes time for a real smoke before flying home. 
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The best tobacco 
makes the best smoke 


“Can't beat Camels for real 
flavor and easygoing mild- 
ness,” says Dennis Bran- 
ham, Camel's famous blend 
of Turkish and domestic 
tobaccos has never been 
equalled for real smoking 
pleasure. Again, forthe10th 
straight year, Camel out- 
sells every other cigarette. 


